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University of Minnesota. 



January 1, 1899. 

To His ExceHencjr, D. M. Clougb, Governor of Minnesota : 

Sir — In accordance with the law, I have the honor to 
present herewith my fourth annual report as Entomologist 
of the Experiment Station of the University of Minnesota 
for the year ending December 31, 1898. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Otto Lugger. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The fourth annual report of the Entomologist of the 
State Experiment Station of the University of Minnesota, 
respectfully submitted to His Excellency, Governor D. M. 
Clough, contains an account of all Butterflies and Moths 
found in Minnesota which are destructive in their earlier 
states to our fruit-bearing trees, shrubs and canes, and 
which frequently cause considerable losses to our fruit grow- 
ers. As orchards are now established in many parts of the 
state, and as the insects destructive to the plants are not as 
well known to our horticulturists as in the older settled 
regions of the United States, where horticulture as a busi- 
ness has been carried on for many years, a report describing 
and illustrating these insects, and giving the best remedies 
to prevent their injurious influence, is much needed. It is, 
however, impossible to describe all the numerous and de- 
structive insects found in our orchards in one single report, 
and for this reason only the very important order of Lepi- 
doptera is described in the following pages. 

It would have been perhaps best to have the insects de- 
scribed in this report arranged according to their food- 
plants, but to make it also useful to students of our public 
schools, etc., the insects are arranged according to the classi- 
fication of Lepidoptera usually adopted, and the different 
families have been described in a few words. 

There remains for the Entomologist the pleasant duty 
of expressing his sincere thanks to all persons that have 
aided him in many ways in his work. Especial thanks are 
due to the different newspapers, who with unfailing courtesy 
published all articles written for the instruction of the 
farmers in regions infested by injurious insects. The Chicago, 
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St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the Great Western, the St» 
Paul & Duluth, the Northern Pacific, the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, the Great Northern and the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Companies also deserve thanks 
for their liberality in furnishing 'free transportation over 
their roads whenever such was asked. 

The descriptions of many of the insects given are taken 
from a number of sources, but mainly from the excellent 
works of Saunders, Smith, Comstock, Pemald, Beuten- 
mueller, Forbes and of the Annual Reports of the Division 
of Entomology. Most of the illustrations are old, and 
many were kindly loaned by Dr. L. 0. Howard, Chief of the 
Entomological Division of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Art Engraving Co., of St. Paul, prepared some of the 
illustrations for the printer, and deserves credit for its good 
work. 

Otto Lugger. 
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The Beneficial Tactaina-fly. 



BUTTERFLIES AHD MOTHS 

INJURIOUS TO OUR FRUIT-PRODUCING PLANTS. 



Butterflies and moths are better known to the casual 
observer than other insects. The former, which are active 
only during the day, and which fly in the brightest sun- 
shine, are frequently so beautifully, colored as to well deserve 
the name ** winged flowers.*' The term ^'Lepidoptera,^^ which 
means scale-wings, is well chosen, as the insects belonging to 
the Order of Lepidoptera have both sides of their wings, as 
well as their bodies, more or less densely clothed with scales. 
These scales differ greatly in form and size, even in the same 
insect, and yet more so in the different groups, so that a 
certain family may even show forms peculiar to it alone. 
Some of these scales are not simply organs that serve as a 
protection to the wings proper, but they possess other 
functions as well, hence we find sometimes very highly de- 
veloped scales on the wings of the male only, usually con- 
fined to very limited areas, or even concealed in folds. 
Scales are simply modified hairs, which, instead of growing 
long and slender, remain short and grow very wide. Every 
graduation in form, from hair to scale, can be found. If we 
capture with our fingers a butterfly or moth, and let the 
insect escape again, we find adhering to our fingers dust of 
various colors. If we look at this dust with a magnifying 
glass, we perceive at once that this glistening material is 
not simply dust, but that it is composed of scales rubbed off" 
the wings and body of the captured insect. Numerous 
beautiful and highly-colored scales of different shapes are 
thus seen. When we study the wings from which these 
scales are removed we see that such scales are arranged as 
regularly as the scales on a fish, or the shingles on a roof, 
and we can also detect how the beautiful markings on the 
wipgs are produced. A glance through a microscope will 
show us that the colored spots and lines on the wings are 
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made by groaping together colored scales in the same way 
as we frequently see upon the rooTs of barns the year of 
their erection in colored shingles which strongly contrast 
with the neighboring ones of different colors. Part of a 
wing/with some of the scales removed, as well as some of 



m 



the scales, is shown in Fig. 1. The scales covering these 
insects doubtless strengthen and ornament the wings, and 
protect as an armor the body and legs. If we study the 
colors and markings of a lepidopterous insect, we can well 
imagine that both serve almost opposite purposes, both 
protect the insect, it is true, but in a different manner. In 
most cases the colors and markings are such that if the 
insect is at rest, they blend with the colors of the surround- 
ing objects. Persons that are in the habit of seeking for 
insects'of this order, notwithstanding that they soon have 
their eyes thoroughly well trained, are frequently misled 
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and do not percetTe the insect right "under their eyes" until 
it moves. This is a case of "protective colors." Fig. 2, 
plate I, shows some geometric moths thus protected. Other 
colors are "warmn^coiors." In this case the butterfly or 
moth either posesses the form and color of a stinging insect, 
Fig. 3, or it has colors found upon insects not eaten by birds. 
Moths having such warning colors do not hide, but expose 
themselves very openly upon some object that contrasts 
strongly with their colors and thus they become very 
plainly visible. 

The Milkweed butterfly (Danais archippus Fab.) Fig. 4, 
plate I., belongs to a genus of butterflies which are not 
eaten by birds, very likely because they are poisonous or 
otherwise offensive, hence these showy insects, being thus 
well protected, are very common wherever their food plants 
occur. The Disippus Butterfly {Limenitis disippus Gtd.) 
belongs to a genus of butterflies very palatable to birds, 
yet notwithstanding this it escapes, being no doubt mis> 
taken for the unpalatable Milkweed Butterfly, which it so 
closely resembles. Compare Fig. 5, plate I. with Fig. 4 of 
the same plate. 

The wings themselves consist of two thin, translucent 
or transparent membranes, which arc kept apart by hollow, 
horny tubes, the ribs,costse or nerves; 
the form of the wings is usually tri- 
angular, posessing therefore three 
margins, the anterior, interior, and 
B ejcter/or or posterior margin (Fig. 6). 

« The space where the fore-wings join 

the body is called the basis. The 
shape of the wings depends upon the 
ribs or veins, which have received by 
scientists special names, as well as 
"«.Sh'^"i?fMrHoV"irgi" t^c spaccs or cclIs they enclose. The 
CTxteriarorpoiteriormar- daggification of Icpidoptcra is mainly 
based upon the arrangement of such veins and cells. 
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The moutb-parts of moths and butterflies are only 
adapted for sucking nectar from flowers, and not for chew- 
ing their food. The main part is a long sucking-tube (Fig. 
7, A), composed of two greatly elongated maxillse fastened 
together side by side; as each maxilla is famished with a 





Pig:. 7. — Head: a. compound eye; A, tongrue; /, labial 
palpi. Bnlarged. 

groove the two maxillse fastened together form a perfect 
tube by means of which the liquid food is conveyed to the 
mouth and stomach. Usually this tongue is quite smooth, 
but in some cases its tip is furnished with spines, which 
enable the insect to rupture the skin of ripe fruit to obtain 
its juice. As many moths do not eat they lack a tongue, or 
possess only a rudimentary one. This important organ, 
when not in use, is curled up like the mainspring of a watch, 
and is hidden and protected by the labial palpi (Fig. 7, 7), 
which for this purpose project forward. Moths and but- 
terflies, in extracting nectar from flowers, become ver\' use- 
ful in poUenizing them; some plants, indeed, have to depend 
altogether upon these insects for their continued existence. 
The compound and unmovable eyes (Fig. 7, a) of lepido- 
ptera, are large and composed of many small facets, each 
of which isaperfect e\'e. This arrangement enables the inject 
to look in manv directions at the same time. These com- 
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pound eyes arc either globular or oval ; they are naked or 
covered with short hairs, but in some cases we find long 
and lash-like hairs. 

The antennse or feelers vary greatly in their shape, and 
form a very important organ for classification. They are 
composed of many joints, from 30 to 100; they vary not 
alone in shape and length in the different families, but even 
the sexes of one and the same moth may possess entirely 
different antennae, those of the male being frequently toothed, 
etc., while those of the female are simple. The antennae are 
sense organs, hence highly organized and important for the 
insects, which become disabled if they are removed. The 
illustration (Fig. 8) shows a number of differently formed 
antennae. 




Pig. 8. — Antennae or feelers. Bnlarged. 



The legs are not always perfect, but in some families of 
lepidoptera they are more or less aborted. In Fig. 9 we 
have both perfect and imperfect examples. Cases occur 
where the legs are entirely absent, at least in the female sex, 
as shown in the Bag-worm described later. 
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The metamorphosis of this order of insects is complete, 
and we can hardly imagine a greater difierence in (orm than 




V.,^ 



/^^ 



that between the egg; caterpillar, papa and imago of the 
same insect. (See Figs. 16 and 19). 

The eggs, which are always, if possible, deposited upon 
or near the food needed by the caterpillars or larvae, are of 
many different forms. A few are shown \n Fig. 10. They 





vary also in color, though most of them are greenish, or 
greenish-white. Some eggs are quite smooth, others are 
beautifully ornamented with numerous ribs or other pro- 
jections; some are deposited singly, others in more or less 
regularjmasses, sometimes carefully covered with glue or 
scales. Some eggs hatch in a very short time after being 
deposited, while others remain for half a year exoosed to all 
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kinds of weather before they show any changes previous to 
hatching. These changes consist in a darkening of the eggs ; 
in some cases, where the shell is thin, we can observe the 
gradual formation of the enclosed embryo, as shown in the 
illustration. As soon as ready the young caterpillar eats 
its way through the shell, and sometimes the very first meal 
it enjoys in the open air is the very egg-shell that protected 
it before. 

Caterpillars^ which are the second state in the existence 
of all butterflies and moths, vary in every conceivable man- 
ner, as may be seen by studying the illustrations in the text. 
Usually, however, they are cylindrical beings, composed of 
head and twelve rings or segments. The head (Fig. 11), is 
the most specialized part of the larva; it is usually horny, 
since the muscles moving the powerful chewing organs are 
fastened to it internally. The illustration shows that it is 
separated by a central line (a) into two equal parts. The 
a triangular clypeuSy the small ocelli (6), 

the antennae (c), the upper lip or labium 
with the horny jaws or mandibulse (c/), 
are also shown. The under lip or labium 
is not seen, but the four-jointed maxil- 
lary-palpi (e), and the two-jointed labial 
palpi (/) are shown.. At the end of the 
labium is located a ver\' important or- 
Fig. 11.— Head of cater- firan, the sp/nni/2P*-ti/ foe, through which 

pillar; b. ocelli; c, antcti- o ' ^ o . 

ii«: d, mandibles: e, max- the substaucc flows that is uscd bv the 

illary palpi; /, labial palpi. ^ 

Bniars:ed. Caterpillars to make the protecting 

silken cocoons. The caterpillars differ very greatly from the 
adult insect by possessing a.biting and notasucking mouth, 
hence they can become very destructive to agriculture, horti- 
culture and forestry by consuming plants which we intend 
to use. ourselves. The first three segments of a caterpillar 
behind the head are the thoracic segments, and to them are 
fastened three pairs of jointed feet, which later transform 
into those found in the winged insect ; the other segments 
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are called abdominal segments, and these form later the 
abdomen of the adult or imago. The abdominal segments 
carrjthe false legs or prolegs, -which disappear in the butter- 
flies ormoths. Such prolegs are not jointed but are equipped 
with rings of hooks that enable the caterpillar to grasp se- 
curely the object on which it moves; the last segment is 
usually distinguished by a pair of prolegs formed somewhat 
diEFerently from the others. Most caterpillars possess, in- 
cluding the true legs, sixteen legs, but the loopers or meas- 
uring worms have only ten, and those living in bags but six. 
All caterpillars, or worms looking like caterpillars, which 
possess more than sixteen legs, afe not the larvs of lepidop- 
tera, but are those of saw-flies, insects belonging to the 
order of Hymenoptera. Such worms are called " false cater- 
pillars." Upon the first thoracic segment of a true cater- 
pillar we find quite often a homy plate ; this is the cervical 
shield, used in throwing off the head-plate when the insect is 




moulting; another plate, the anal-shield, occurs frequently 
upon the last segment. The breathing-pores or stigmata 
occur as small openings upon the sides of the body. Not all 
caterpillars are cylindrical, however, and forms occur that 
resemble in external shape sow-bugs or slugs. Some cater- 
pillars are densely covered with hairs, sometimes arranged 
in tufts or brushes; others are only clothed with a few 
hairs, or with spines, while still others are naked. 
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Some can cause more or less iaflamation by means of urti- 
eating or stinging hairs or spines, but none are really 
poisonous. Many caterpillars are brilliantly colored, or are 
ornamented with bright, longitudinal or vertical stripes, or 
with spots of various shapes and colors. Most ore terres- 
trial, none really aquatic, and but few consume animal 
food. They grow by throwing off their old skins from three 
to five times, a process that is called moulting. This pro- 
cess is a very interesting one, as may be seen by studying 
the illustration in Fig. 12, commencing at a. 

As soon as the larva, worm or caterpillar has reached 
its full size, it transforms to a pupa or chrysalis, which is 
unable to move or to eat, lacking in this form both legs and 
mouth. It appears to be dormant, but in reality is quite 
active, as all the organs simply foreshadowed in larva or 
pupa have to be changed into the very different organs found 
in the imago. In other words the biting mouth of the larva 
has to be changed into the sucking mouth of the moth; the 
small and simple eyes or ocelli have to be transformed into 
compound eyes ; the small legs are made longer, and the ex- 
ternal organs and wings are produced during this apparent 
rest. The internal organs are also very greatly altered ; the 
large stomach of the caterpillar is rednced to almost noth- 
ing, and in its place appear the reproductive organs, as 
eggs, etc. There are many different kinds of pup«, some of 
which are shown in Fig, 13, and those familiar with the 
study of lepidoptera can tell at a glance to what families 
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thcY belong. Some pupae are found suspended, others are 
enclosed in a silken or earthen cocoon, while still others are 
found in a smooth cell in the earth. 

After remaining in this condition for a shorter or longer 
time, the imago or perfect insect leaves the pupal skin 
through an opening in the back. At first the wings are very 
minute, being folded up in numerous wrinkles ; but they ex- 
pand very rapidly, and as soon as the tubes or veins in the 
wings are filled with air, and the skin covered with scales is 
fully expanded and dried, the insect can fly about, a thing of 
beauty, and a very different being from a crawling cater- 
pillar. 

More than six thousand species of lepidoptera have been 
described from North America, north of Mexico, which re- 
present more than sixty families. In order to giveasynopsis 
of the lepidoptera, it would be necessary to enter into rather 
difliicult technical details, and a bulletin like this is not the 
proper place to do so, hence those that wish to study this 
order more in detail are referred to such valuable works as 
those published by Comstock, Packard, Smith and others. 

In a rather crude way we divide the lepidoptera into 
two groups, into Butteriiies and Moths^ the Rhopalocera 
and Hetetocera. These terms are derived from the form of 
the antennae of these insects; Rhopalocera are those in which 
the antennae terminate in a more or less distinct knob or 
club at the tip, and in which at least the front pair of wings 
are elevated and vertical when at rest, so that the upper 
surfaces touch, as may be seen in the illustration of Grapta 
(page 68). The Heterocera possess feelers of manj' different 
kinds, none of which are distinctly clubbed; their wings, 
when at rest, are horizontal, folded on the back and close 
to the sides, oblique, roof-like or spread out flat, but never 
habitually vertical. Usually butterflies are active during the 
day, while moths are night-flyers ; this is a rule which has, 
however, many exceptions, as some moths fly during theday. 

The ButterBies separate readily into groups based on 
the character of the feet and the situation of the antennae. 
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The so-called **irae butterBies*^ are distinguised by having 

the antentiae set close together on the top of 
the heady this being rather narrow; the 
antennal club is abrupt at the tip, and not 
drawn into hook or recurved. In the skip- 

Fi 15 —Ski cr P^^^y ^^^ head is broad, the eyes are com- 
paratively small, the antennae are widely 
separated, set close to the eyes, and terminate in a pointed 
tip, which is often recurved or hooked. Fig. 16 shows a 
true butterfly, and Fig. 15 a skipper or Hesperid. A large 
series of the true butterflies is distinguished by having the 
anterior pair of feet more or less aborted or imperfect, as is 
shown in Fig 9. To these ^^brush-footed'' butterflies belong 
two families, the Nymphalidae, which contain medium or 
large sized species, and the Lycaenidas, small species, usually 
blue or coppery in color, and frequently called **blues" or 
"hair-streaks." Members of the family Papilionidse are 
large and showy butterflies, whose anterior feet are perfectly 
developed in both sexes. To this family belong the large 
**swallow-tails" and insects like the cabbage-butterflies. 

The IVIoth or Heterocera are much more difficult to 
classify, and the reader interested in such matters is referred 
to the text-books. But usually we divide the Heterocera 
into Hawk-moths {Sphingidse); Clear-winged moths {Sesi- 
idas); Wood-nymph moths (Agaristidae) ] Woolly-bears 
{Arctiidae); Vaporer or Tussock moths {Lymantriidas); Slug- 
caterpillars (Litnacodidas); Bag-worms (Psychidas); Promi- 
nents (Notodontidas); Royal moths {Ceratocampidse); Silk- 
spinners (Bombycidse); Borers [Cossidas); Owlet -moths 
(Noctuidas); Span-worms [Geotnetridas). Butterflies and 
moths are frequently called Macro-lepidoptera or large 
lepidoptera, while all the others are called Micro-lepidoptera 
or small lepidopteria. These latter are also divided into 
numerous families, such as the {Pyraustidas) \ Pyralids 
{Pyralidas); (Phycitidas); Bee-moths {Galleriidse); Crambids 
{Crambidae); Feather-moths {Pterophoridas); Leaf-rollers or 
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Bell-moths {Tortricidse)\ {Choncbilidss); {Grapbolitbidas); 
and Tineids (Tineidse)^ to which belong numerous families 
of such insects as leaf-miners, cloth and fur-moths, grain- 
moths, etc. 

As this bulletin is mainly written for the use of the hor- 
ticulturist, it is impossible to make it at the same time a 
text-book, hence only those insects are described in detail, 
that cause injuries to our fruit and fruit-producing plants. 
But for the sake of the general student a number of illustra- 
tions have been added that will at least show other lepidop- 
terous insects not described in detail, yet necessary to give 
an idea of the classification of this order of insects. Only 
well known or destructive species have been selected for 
this purpose. 

BUTTERFLIES. 
( Rhopalocera ) . 

FAMILY NYMPHALID^ OR FOUR-FOOTED BUTTERFLIES. 

These butterflies are also called '*brush-footed;" they 
differ from all others in our fauna in having the fore-legs 
very greatly reduced in size in both sexes. The legs are so 
much dwarfed that they can not even be used for walking, 
but are folded against the breast like a tippet. 

THE MILKWEED BUTTERFLY OR MONARCH. 

{Danais archippus Fab.). 

This well known large butterfly, with reddish-brown 
wings marked with black veins and white spots, is very 
abundant in late summer and fall. It sometimes gathers 
in large armies about our wind-breaks, just previous to 
migrating south, where it spends the winter. The cater- 
pillars, which grow to about an inch and a half in length. 
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are greenish marked with black bars, and are furnished 
with rather long, black, hair-like tentacles; they feed upon 
the common milkweeds. As this insect is very common, 
and can easily be raised in captivity, those that wish 




Fig. t».—Daaah 
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to see for themselves the metamorphoses of insects can 
do so without much trouble. All that is necessary is to 
famish the caterpillar with a fresh supply of food whenever 
needed. Before long the caterpillar will fasten itself by 
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means of its bind feet to a little pad of silk, and wUI change 
to a chunky, bright-green pupa or chrysalis, marked with 
small golden spots, one of the most beautiful objects that 
can be imagined. This color gradually becomes darker, 
finally brown or blackish and then the butterfly will emerge. 
This insect is not injurious, but simply illustrated to serve 
as a type of the family to which it belongs. The illustra- 
tions, Figs. 12 and 16, give all the stages of this insect. 



THE SPINY OR THORXy CURRANT CATERPILLAR. 

[Grapta comma Harr.). 

These peculiar caterpillars are sometimes quite numer- 
ous, denuding whole canes of the currant and gooseberry 
bushes. When this is the case, the plant suffers greatly and 
we find that the injured canes do not produce fruit in the 



following season. The parent of this thorny caterpillar is 
a very handsome butterfly ( Fig. 14), also shown on plate II, 
Fig. 17. The wings are quite irregular in outline, having 
many projecting points and notches; they measure, when 
expanded, about one inch and a half The surface of all four 
wings is reddish-brown, bordered on the outer edge with 
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darker brown, and on the disk with brown and blackish- 
brown spots. The color of the hind-wings varies consider- 
ably in intensity, and this is still more so the case with the 
color of the underside, which is usually, however, dark- 
brown, with many grayish lines and streaks. A number of 
varieties have been described on account of these differences. 
But the butterfly can always be recognized from the fact 
that it has upon the lower surface of the hind-wings a more 
or less plainly marked **C'' of metallic silver. From this 
mark the butterfly is frequently called the *'C'* butterfly. 
It passes the winter in the winged or adult state in some 
sheltered spot, in which it remains torpid, but awakens to 
fresh activity as soon as the warmth in spring imbues 
nature with new life. It, with some other nearly related 
species, can be found during the first days of spring flying 
about in sunny spots. Its flight is peculiar and rather jerky 
and swift; it darts suddenly away and as suddenly returns, 
occasionally resting on the sunny side of a tree, and here 
displaying the bright colors of the wings, somewhat dulled 
in intensity, however, by the influence of winter. The but- 
terfly has the habit of exposing the entire surface of its 
wings as if proud of their beauty; then, again, it closes them 
and becomes almost invisible, as the color of the underside 
of the wings blends exceedingly well with the color of the 
bark upon which it rests; in fact, these butterflies are so well 
protected on this account, that when at rest it requires a 
keen eye to detect them at all. During the summer, when 
the butterflies enjoy perfect health, they sometimes seem to 
invite us to chase them. If one is disturbed and flies off 
from the spot it occupied, it is certain to return to that 
exact spot in a short time. The insect feeds upon any 
sweet fluid, but prefers the sap from any freshly wounded 
tree. 

The eggs are usually laid singh' on the leaves of the cur- 
rant and gooseberries, and here the solitary caterpillars 
may be found. When full grown, they are about an inch 
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and a quarter long, varying in color from a light brown to 
a greenish-yellow; they are marked with fine black and yel- 
low lines. The numerous spines clothing the caterpillar are 
branched and differ in color, some being dark brown, others 
orange or yellow, the branches of the spines are frequently 
tipped with black. Notwithstanding the forbidding and 
threatening aspect of these caterpillars they can not inflict 
any injury to our hands. As soon as the full size has been 
reached, the caterpillars select some secluded spot in which 
to change to pupseorchrysaldis. They spin for this purpose 
upon a leaf or a twig a minute pad of silk. In this little 
carpet the hind leg of the caterpillar are fastened, after 
which it hangs suspended with the head downwards. In 
the course of two or three days, after contracting greatly in 
length, the old skin is shed, and an angular looking chrys- 
alis of a brown color appears, which is finely ornamented 
with silvery spots. In about ten days the butterfly appears 
in all its beauty. 

We have in Minnesota two annual generations of this 
insect; the first appears late in June and the second late in 
August and during September. 

The caterpillars of this insect feed also upon the hop, 
elm, nettle, false nettle and basswood, but prefer wild and 
cultivated gooseberries and currants. 

Other closely allied species of Grapta also feed occasion- 
ally upon the cultivated currants and gooseberries, but as 
their habits are almost identical with that of comma, it is 
not necessarv to describe them. 

Remedies. — Hand-picking is in most cases all that is 
needed to keep this insect in check. In cases where we have 
to fight at the same time other injurious insects of the cur- 
rant and gooseberry, it would be best to use a little Lon- 
don-purple or Paris-green. Of course none of these poison- 
ous substances should be used at a time when the fruit is 
ripe or nearly ripe. 
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THE RED ADMIRAL. 

[Pyramcis Atalanta Linn.). 

This, like the Grapta just described, belongs to the 
"Aagle-wings" or butterflies distinguished by having the 
outer margin of the fore-wings usually decidedly angular or 
notched, as if a piece had been cut away. This beautiful 
butterfly has purplisli-black wings above; on the fore-wings 



there is a bright orange-colored band, beginning near the 
middle of the front margin and extending nearly to the inner 
angle; between this and the tip of the wing are several white 
spots. On the hind-wings there is also an orange band on 
the outer margin, enclosing a row of black spots. The 
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under surface of the wings is also ornamented in a similar 
way, but is fainter, and especialh' that of the lower wings 
resembles the bark of trees. Faintly marked upon them are 
the figures 98 89. 

This beautiful insect feeds as a caterpillar upon the net- 
tle and hop, but in the winged state it is a great admirer of 
fallen and overripe fruit. It is attracted in large numbers to 
fallen apples or pears, and is not slow to absorb their sweet 
sap with its tongue. Other butterflies are also attracted, 
as well as ants, flies, and wasps as shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 18). and even snails are fond of it. 

THE l^RSri.A OR SOVEREIGN. 

(Limenitis Ursula Fab.). 

During the months of June and Juh' we may see a most 
beautiful butterfly' flying about cherry and plum trees, evi- 
dently in the act of depositing eggs. This medium-sized 
and handsome insect is of a sombre bluish-black or blackish- 
brown color, having the wings bordered with blue; the 
under-wings possess marginal rows of bluish crescents of 
varying size; the inner row in the lemale is less marked, and 
each crescent is supported behind by a deep orange patch or 
point. Several white spots occur near the tips on the upper 
surface of the fore-wings. All the margins of the wings are 
slightly crenate, the hollows being edged with white. The 
under side of the wings, which measure about three inches 
across, contain a number of large brownish spots. The 
females deposit eggs upon the leaves of the wild and culti- 
vated cherries, plums, and occasionally of the apple. The 
mature caterpillars are about an inch and a quarter long, of 
an olive-green color, variegated with white, russet, reddish- 
yellow and ochreous. They possess two long reddish horns 
behind their heads, and two green tubercles on each of the 
other segments, with the exception of those on the fifth. 
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which are reddish. The very strange looking chrysalis is 
rossety, marked with white; it is suspended by its tail, and 
has on the middle of its back a curious and prominent pro- 
jection like a Roman nose. Besides the food-plants given 
above, the caterpillars feed also upon the willow, scruh-oak, 
whortleberry and gooseberry. 

The Ursula Butterfly or Red-spotted Purple is not a 
common insect, and the injuries caused by it are usually 




slight. Still it sometimes happens that for some reason this 
species becomes very numerous, stripping the leaves from 
an entire tree. The butterfly is shown in Fig. 22, plate III. 
Further north a closely related species, the Banded 
Purple, is sometimes very common. Its caterpillar feeds 
upon the wild cherries. At Lake V< rmillion the writer has 
seen this species, the (Limem'tis arthcmis Dru.), so numerous 
that during June hundreds of them could he found in the 
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roads, where, like many other butterflies, they are attracted 
by liquid manure. They are so eager for this substance that 
they return immediately to it if driven off. The Limenitis 
Artbemis is at once distinguished from the Ursula by the 
possession of a white band over each wing, upon both 
upper and lower surfaces. (Fig. 2, plate III), 

A third species, much more common than either, is the 
well-known Disippus Butterfly or Viceroy {Limenitis disip- 
pus Godt,). The larva of this insect occurs in large num- 
bers on our willows. Here the young caterpillar winters 
over in a little self made cell or hibernacuium {Fig. 20, c). 
Occasionally the caterpillar is also found feeding on the 
leaves of the plum tree. 



^^ 



The Disippus Butterfly (Fig. 5, plate I and Fig. 19) 
resembles very closely the large milk-weed butterfly 
shown in Figs. 4 and 16, and as the latter is not 
eaten by birds this similarity in color and markings is 
a good protection, and as a result oT this the 
Disippus is much more common than the closely allied 
species not thus protected. It is of a warm, orange-red 
color, with heavy black veins, and a black border with 
white spots. Fig. 20 shows the caterpillar and chrysalis of 
disippus; those of the two other species resemble them very 
closely. 
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FAMILY LYCiENID^ OR GOSSAMER- WINGED BUTTERFLIES. 

All members of this family are small and delicate butter- 
flies, with slender bodies, delicate and bright-colored wings, 
and antennae usually ringed with white. A very remarkable 
character of this family is that in the female the front legs 
are normal, while in the male they are shorter, without tar- 
sal claws, and with the tarsi more or less aborted. 

The caterpillars are more or less slug-like, and one of 
them has the peculiar habit of being carnivorous. A large 
number of butterflies belong to this family. Some are dis- 
tinguished^by their orange-red or brown colors, with a cop- 
pery reflection ; others hate the upper surface of their wings 
of a delicate blue, while still others are dark, with delicate, 
hair-like streaks upon the lower surface of the wings. The 
butterflies are, on account of these characteristics, fre- 
quently called the *• Coppers,* 'the **Blues,'' and the ** Hair- 
streaks. '* 

THE CHERRY-TREE THECLA. 

(Thecla titus Fab.). 

This delicate butterfly belongs to a small group of 
pretty butterflies which are ver^- seldom seen, common as 
some of them are. They are best observed if we watch the 
flowers of the different kinds of milkweeds, but especially 
those of the butterfly- weed {Asclepias iuberosa). Many 
butterflies visit these showy flowers, and among them a 
number of different kinds of the genus Thecla, which are 
easily recognized by their jerky and erratic flight. In the 
northern part of the state the above-named butterfly is at 
times very common. It differs from our other species of 
Thecla by the absence of the hair-like tails on the hind- 
wings, and by the fact that the wings of the male butterfly 
differ in shape from those of the female. The butterfly is of 
a dark brown color above, with a row of seven or eight 
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orange-colored spots near the margin of the hind wings, 
which are larger and' more conspicuous on the under than 
on the upper side. The wings beneath are lighter brown, 
with a row of deep but bright orange spots near the hind 
margins of both pairs, an inner and more irregular row of 
small black spots, encircled with white, and on the middle 
of the hind-wings two similar spots, placed close together. 
The wings, extended, measure about an inch and a quarter 
across. 

The caterpillars of all species of this genus are peculiar 
beings. That of dtus is a curious flat creature, of a dull 
green color,with a yellowish tint, a patch of rose color on 
the anterior segments, and another larger one on the pos- 
terior extremity ; the head is small and of a polished black 
color. The caterpillar resembles a common wood-louse or 
sow-bug in outline. 

The chrysalis is pale-brown, and somewhat glossy, with 
numerous, minute, dark-brown or blackish dots over the 
whole surface. It is thickly covered with very short brown 
hairs, scarcely visible to the eye. 

This interesting butterfly, illustrated in Fig. 23, plate 
III, occurs sometimes in large numbers towards the end of 
July. The caterpillars feed upon the leaves of wild and 
cultivated cherries, plums and oak, but they are not numer- 
ous enough to cause much damage. 

THE BANDED HAIR-STREAK. 

{Thecla calanus Hub.). 

This beautiful butterfly is not common in Minnesota. 
The upper surface of its wings are dark brown, with brassy- 
green reflections. The hind-wings have two very unequal, 
thread-like tails, of which the lower one is the longest ; it is 
also edged with white. The base of the fringes, from the 
anal angle to the lower tail, is white, and at this place there 
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is also a narrow, white terminal line. The under side of the 
wings is very prettily marked, and is somewhat paler than 
the upper one. There are two short, whitish, parallel lines 
on the disk of the fore- wings, and a whitish crenate line 
crosses the wing about half \yay between the last and outer 
borders, shadowed within by blackish; there is another 
broken, whitish line shaded on the outside with blackish, 
between the last line and the outer border. The under side 
oi the hind-wings have two short, whitish, discal lines with 
a blackish shade between them. A series of blackish spots, 
edged on either side with whitish, crosses the wing beyond 
the disk ; and outside of this is a series of lunate, whitish 
spots, shaded on the outside with blackish, and faintly 
edged on the outside, below, with bluish-white. Along the 
anal angle the black streak is followed with orange. At the 
very apex of the anal angle there is a black spot with white 
on its upper side. On the next interspace is a patch of pow- 
dery blue scales, and in the next interspace to this is an 
orange crescent enclosing a black spot. The orange scales 
are also faintly visible in the next interspace. 

The caterpillar feeds on apple, oak, and other plants. 
The butterfly (Fig. 24, plate III) measures with expanded 
wings an inch and a quarter across. 

THE STREAKED THHCLA. 

( Thecla strigosa Harr.). 

** Upper side of the wings dark brown and unspotted in 
the males, but the females sometimes have a fulvous spot 
near the anal angle of the hind-wing and are paler in color. 
The under side of the wings is pale reddish-brown The 
outer part of both wings is crossed by four, irregular, 
rather wavy, white lines, varying a little in individuals, but 
the two inner ones on the fore-wings approach each other 
towards the hinder margin. The third is shorter than the 
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second, and the fourth or outer one, reaches only to the 
middle of the wing. The inner line on the hind-wings ex- 
tends nearlyacross, then bending, runs 
Wsome way up the hinder margin, pre- 
ceded in the last part of its course bj- 
another nearly parallel to it. Above 
the termination of these two, there is 
a circlet of white on the margin. The 
outer line is short, and limited to the 
middle of the wing. The fore-wings 
have a sub-marginal row of indistinct 
brown lunulesedgedonthe insidewith 
Pig. 2s.-rhccia strieosB white, and the hind-wings have a 
similar series, which are bright red 
towards the anal angle, and edged on the inner side with 
black followed by white, and enclosing next to' the anal 
angle, a large black space which is nearly covered with blue 
scales. Bej'ond this is a small black spot, and there is 
another at the angle surmounted by a red stripe edged like 
the lunules, and extending up the margin. The lunules next 
the apex usually exhibit a few scales of red. The margins 
of both wings are edged with a fine whitish line. 

"Body fuscous, beneatli grayish-white. Legs, white, 
annulated with brown. Palpi, white, the outer joint black 
tipped with white. Antennas annulated with black and 
white. Club." fuscous tipped with white." 

The larva was taken by Mr. Saunders on a species of 
thorn (Cratxfftts), and his description is as follows: 
"Length, half an inch. Head, greenish-brown. Body, flat- 
tened, sloping abruptly at the sides. Color, vel vet-green .- 
with a darker colored dorsal stripe. The anterior edge of 
second segment, yellowish-brown with a few darker dots; 
the middle segment laterally striped with two or three faint, 
yellow, oblique hnes. and the last two segments have each 
a lateral yellow patch, and there is a faint, yellow basal 
line from the fifth to the terminal segments. I'nder surface, 
bluish -green. 
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"The larva is .37 of an inch long, nearly oval, and with 
the head case rounded. The body is dark reddish -brown, 
with black markings, and thickly covered with fine hairs. 
The anterior segments have many black patches on them, 
and there is a dark ventral line from the sixth to the twelfth 
segments." This species is shown in Fig. 25. 



FAMILY PAPlLlONIDvE OR SWALI.OW-T.\ILED mTTEHFLIES. 

This family contains the giants of the butterflies, and is 
well represented in onr state by a number of large and 
bright species. The butterflies belonging here have all their 




legs perfect in both sexes, and the anteiuuc arc set close to- 
gether at the base. There are two groups, the first one con- 
taining such insects as the injurious cabbage-butterflies 
(Fig. 26), and the second one the true swallow-tails. 
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THE TURNUS SWALLOW-TAIL. 

{Papilio turnus Linn.). 

Among the numerous kinds of North American swallow- 
tailed butterflies few are as beautiful as this species, which 
leisurely sails through the warm air of June and July. It is 
not a common insect, excepting in the lake region of our 
State. In the northern part of Minnesota, but chiefly near 
Lake Vermillion, it occurs in countless numbers, and some- 
times the shores of the lake are simply lined with a broad 
band of these gaudy beings. They are attracted by all sorts 
of putrid matter, and a dead fish seems to possess special 
attractions. This butterfly is, with one exception, the 
largest swallow-tail found in Minnesota, and measures with 
expanded wings four inches and more. The wings in all our 
specimens are a rich lemon-yellow, banded and bordered 
with black ; on the fore-wings are four black bars, the inner 
one extending entirely across the wing, the outer ones be- 
coming shorter as they approach the apex. The front mar- 
gin is edged with black, and the outer-margin has a wide 
border of the same color, in which is a row of eight or nine 
spots, the lowest one being the smallest. The hmd-wing is 
crossed with a tapering streak of black; there is also a w.ide 
black border enclosing lunar spots. Above and about these 
spots, and especially towards the inner angle of the wing, 
this border is thickly powdered with blue scales. The outer 
margin of the hind-wing is scalloped, and partly edged with 
yellow; the inner-margin is bordered with brownish-black 
for about two-thirds of its length, followed by a small yel- 
low patch, which is succeeded by a larger black spot, cen- 
tered with a crescent of blue atoms, and bounded below bvan 
irregular reddish spot margined within with yellow. The 
hind-wings terminate in two long black tails, edged on the 
inside with yellow. The body is black above, margined with 
pale yellowish. The paler under-surface of the wings is 
similar to the upper one. 
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In Minnesota both sexes of this beautiful butterfly have 
a yellow eround color ot the wings; but south of Pennsyl- 
vania the female usually loses this color and becomes almost 
black; the male, however, always retains its normal yellow 

color. . 

A 






Fig. 28. — Papilio turnus. Linn.: A, egrg; B, larva crawling; 
C, larva resting; D, chrysalis. 

The winter is passed as a chrysalis (Fig. 28, D), which 
is of a dull brown color ; it has a conical horn back of the 
head. Towards the end of May the butterflies appear; they 
now commence to deposit their eggs upon the leaves of 
apple and cherry trees; in the north the\' prefer the cherry 
and the canoe-birch for this purpose. The eggs are laid 
singly, and hatch in about twelve to fourteen days. The 
very young caterpillars are black, roughened with small 
brownish-black tubercles, with the first segment thickened^ 
of a dull^ glossy, flesh-color, a prominent fleshy tubercle on 
each side, and a patch of white on the seventh and eighth 
segments. Fully grown, the caterpillar is about two inches 
long, with a rather large reddish-brown head, and a green 
body, paler on the sides, which tapers posteriorly ; parts of 
the body are covered with a whitish bloom. On the front 
edge of the first segment is a raised yellow fold, which 
slightly overhangs the head, and from which, when irritated, 
the caterpillar can protrude a yellow, fleshy and forked 
organ, which gives oflf a peculiar odor, disagreeable to some 
persons. No doubt this peculiar organ, found near the hea 
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in the caterpillars of most swallow-tails, though in cater- 
pillars of some moths near the tail, has the office to drive off 
the numerous parasites always ready to pounce upon their 
Victims. On each side of the third segment is an eye-like 
spot, nearly oval, yellow, enclosed bj' a ring of black, cen- 
tered with a small elongated blue dot, which is also set in 
black. In some species of swallow-tails these eye-like spots 
look ver\' much like eyes, and are sometimes quite startling. 
Another raised yellow fold occurs on the posterior portion 
of the fourth segment; it is bordered behind with velvety 
black, but is only seen when the caterpillar is in motion. 
Other dots occur as indicated in the illustration (Fig. 28). 

Early in August, the caterpillar becomes restless and 
wanders about in search of a suitable spot in which to 
change to a chrysalis, and in which to pass the winter. 
When such a shelter has been found, it spins a little carpet 
of silk, into w^hich it fastens the hooks of the prolegs; it then 
iastens a silken band or loop around the middle of its bodv 
to suspend itself This done, it casts its larval skin and re- 
mains as a chr^'salis until the following spring. 

The butterfly is shown in Fig. 27, Plate IV'. 

FAXflLY HESPERID.K OR SKIPPERS. 

These butterflies are quite different from all the preced- 
ing ones; they differ by possessing broad heads, clothed with 
bristly hair, by having widely separated antennae, the clubs 

of which terminate b3' a more or less marked and recurved 
slender booklet, and by having rather small wings in com- 
parison to the heavy bodies (Fig. 15). They are very well 
named, as they skip ironi place to ])lace amongst low herb- 
age. The caterpillars have unusually large heads, with 
strongly contracted necks; they gencralU- make a sort of 
nest of a folded leaf or of several leaves. We have a large 
number of species in Minnesota, but none are destructive to 
fruit; most of the caterpillars feed upon the leaves of the 
various kinds of clovers, vetches and similar plants. A com- 
mon species is shown on Plate IV, Fig. 29; it is the silver- 
spotted skipper (Endanius tityrus Fab.). 
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MOTHS. 
{Heterocera). 

FAMH^Y SPHINGID.^i OR HAWK-MOTHS. 

Hawk-moths are easily recognized by the form of the 
body, wing and antennae. The body is very stout and 
spindle-shaped; the wings are long, narrow and very strong; 
the antennae are more or less thickened in the middle or 
towards the tip, which is frequently curved back in the form 
of a hook; rarely are the antennae pectinated. The tongue 
is usually very long, being in some instances twice as long 
as the body ; but in one sub-family it is short and membran- 
ous. When not in use it is closely coiled like a watch-spring 
beneath the head. 

Hawk-moths, or Humming-bird moths, have obtained 
these names from their habits of hovering about the flowers^ 
and from their rapid and darting motions. Most of them 
appear just about dusk, flying about such deep flowers as 
the morning glories, primroses, petunias or others. By 
means of their unusually long tongues they are enabled to 
reach the very bottoms of these flowers in which are located 
the nectaries, taking this food while poised over the flower, 
and but rarely alighting. This attitude, and the whir of 
their powerful vibrating wings, gives them a strong resem- 
blance to humming-birds, which obtain the sweet food in a 
similar manner. Some of the smaller and clear-winged 
hawk-moths fl}' during the broad daylight. 

The caterpillars of the Sphingidae are all external feeders, 
and have a cylindrical and naked body, usualU' with a horn 
near the end on the eight abdominal segment ; in some cases 
this horn is replaced by a shining tubercle or knob. Many 
people are greatly afraid of such caterpillars, believing that 
they could inflict painful wounds with these horns, which 
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are, however, never provided with stings. While at rest 
many of the caterpillars assume a very peculiar attitude, 
supposed to resemble the Egyptian Sphinx, hence their scien- 
tific name Sphingidae. 

THE THYSBE CLEAR-WING. 

{He man's thysbe Fab.). 

This beautiful insect is not as common as the closely 
related Bumble-bee Hawk-moth (H. diffinis Bdv.), the 
larva of which frequently strips all the foliage from our 
ornamental waxberry plants and honeysuckles. Both moths 
fl\' during the day and resemble very closely the common 
bumble-bees, both in size and general appearance. The 
wings of thysbCy which expand nearly two inches, are trans- 
parent, and crossed by dark brown veins. The fore-wings 
have a narrow costal border, a wide outer border dentate 
inwardly on the inter-spaces, and a basal patch extending 
along the hinder margin, of a dark, reddish-brown color, 
and overlaid on the basal portion with olive-green hairs. 
This species is readily distinguished from our other species 
by a line of scales dividing the discal cdl lengthwise. The 
hind-wings are bordered all around, narrowly on the costa, 
more widely on the outer margin, with dark, reddish-brown, 
while the hinder margin and ba-e of the wing have a very 
wide border of rusty red. 

The trim-looking caterpillar, nearly one inch and three- 
* fourths in length, tapering towards the head, is of a pea- 
green color, granulated, with dark breathing-pores; a 
pinkish stripe extends along the middle of the back, bord- 
ered on each side with a whitish line, which ends in front of 
the caudal horn. A white or yellowish line runs along each 
side from the second segment to the base of the horn, which 
is curved, light-blue, tipped with yellow, granulated with 
white on the sides, and black in front. 
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TTie pupa is blackish- brown, with the entire surface 
sbagreened. The terminal spine is broad at the base, 
prominent, flat, rounded at the tip, and armed with some 
fine hooks. 

The caterpillars feed upon different kinds of snow-balls, 
waxberry, hawthorn, apple and plum. 

The adult insect is shown in Fig 30, plate V. 

THE GRAPE-YIXE AMPHIOX. 

[Amphion ncssiis Crnm.). 

This beautiful moth (Fig. 31) is found from time to time 
flying about from the first to the middle of June in broad 
sunlight, and in this way resembling the insect just de- 
scribed. Specimens were caught here as late as the begin- 
ning of August. 

The moth, which expands from one inch and three- 
fourths to two inches, has the upper side of head, thorax, 
abdomen and fore-wings of a 
dull, dark, rusty-brown color. 
The middle of the fore-wings 
is crossed by a rich, dark- 
brown oblique band, within 
which are two lines of the 
same color; beyond the cen- 
tral band is another line fol- 
lowed by several spots of the 
same color. None of the markings are clearly defined. The 
fringes are of the same color as the wings, except at the 
middle of the excavations, where they are pale yellow. The 
hiod-wings are of a rich, dark brown color, with an oblique, 
central reddish band: the fringes are pale yellow, spotted 
with brown. 

The caterpillar, which feeds upon the grape-vine, Vir- 
ginia creeper, Epilobium, and some other plants, measures 
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over two inches in length ; it tapers greatly from the fourth 
segment to the head, but there is a slight enlargement of 
the third and fourth segments which increases with every 
moult. It is of a uniform pale yellowish-green color, or 
chocolate-brown, dotted with numerous dark-umber points, 
but especially along the dorsal line; two light longitudinal 
subdorsal lines extend straight from the head to the eleventh 
segment, thence curving to the caudal horn. There are also 
eight lateral or stigmatal stripes of dark umber; the caudal 
horn is verv short, black-ochre or reddish-brown at the 
base, tapering abruptly, and often carried in a line with the 
back. The caterpillar is rather sluggish ; at rest it stretches 
itself at full length along the leaf or leaf-stem, verj' much 
like the larva of the Abbot Spinx described later. When full 
grown it transforms to a dark-brown pupa under the rub- 
bish on top of the ground. 

THE ABBOT SPIXX. 

( Thyreus Ahhotii Swains). 

This interesting insect is not common in Minnesota, but 
occurs only occasionally upon our cultivated and wild 
grapes, as w^ell as upon the Virginia creeper. The caterpillar 
reaches its full size early in August, when it measures almost 
two inches in length. It varies considerably in color and 
appearance. Usually it is of a dull 3'ellowor reddish-brown, 
each segment being marked transversely with six or seven 
fine black lines, and longitudinally with dark brown patches, 
giving the caterpillar a checkered appearance. The under 
side of the caterpillar is yellowish, with a pinkish tinge be- 
tween the prolegs. The head is slightly roughened and dark, 
with a lighter broad band each side, and a central x-shaped 
mark down the middle. This caterpillar does not possess 
the usual caudal horn like the other larva of the Sphingidae, 
having in its place a polished black tubercle, ringed with 
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yellow; nor does it assume the usual attitude of a shinx by 
holding up the head, but rests stretched out at full len^h 
upon a twig. If disturbed it will throw its head from side 
to side, producing at the same time a crepitating sound. 

The pupa is formed most frequently in a little cavity on 
the surface of the ground, or is simply hidden under a few 
dead leaves or other rubbish loosely fastened together with 
threads of silk, in which are mixed grains of earth. The 
pupa, about an inch and a quarter long, is of a blackish or 
dark brown color, roughened by confluent punctures, but 
between the lighter colored joints it is smooth. The head- 
case is broad and rounded; the tongue-case does not pro- 
ject; and the tail terminates in a rough, flattened and 
wedge-shaped point, from which extend two minute horns. 

The «dult insect remains in the ground until the follow- 
ing spring, hence we have but a single annual generation. 
The peculiar moth, measuring with ex()andcd wings about 
two and a half inches across, is of a dull chocolate or gray- 
ish-brown color. The front-wings are lighter beyond the 
middle, and are variegated with brown. The hind-wings 
are sulphur- yellow, with a broad, dark brown border break- 
ing into a series of short lines on a flesh-colored ground as it 
approaches the body. The wings are very deeply scalloped, 
especially the front ones. The body, which is curved up- 
wards when the insect is at rest, is furnished with tufts 
along the sides near the extremity. If the insect should ever 
become common, it is easily kept in check by hand-picking. 
A number of small parasites seem to make it their business 
to keep it from increasing. 

This insect is shown in Fig. 32, Plate V. 

Deideinici inscripta Harris. 

This is a very uncommon hawk-moth, not alone in 
Minnesota but everywhere, and although it feeds as a cater- 
pillar on the grape-vine and Virginia-creeper, it is not apt 
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to become injurious. This caterpillar is about two inches 
long, of a fine green color; its caudal horn is whitish at the 
tip; the head is small and the body tapers from the third 
segment towards the head. It enters the ground late in 
June or in the beginning of July for pupation, but not very 
deeply, and here it remains until the middle of May, when 
the moth emerges; there is but a single annual brood. 

The moth, which expands a little less than two inches, has 
an ashen-gray head and body; the thorax is shaded w^ith 
brown, and there are two rows of dark brown spots on the 
abdomen. The last segment is trifurcated ; the antennae are 




Fig. 33. — Deidemia iascripta Harr. After Betitenmueller. 

serrated in the male, simple in the female. The fore-wings 
have the same color as the body, with bands and marks of 
rich brown of various shades; there is a pale discal spot. 
and also a small triangular spot near the exterior margin. 
The hind-wings are reddish, or reddish-brown, with darker 
outer margins. The under side of the wings is ashen-gray, 
with darker borders; the small triangular white spot on the 
upper surface near the outer edge of lore-wings is repeated. 
This rare moth is shown in Fig. 33. 

THE WHITE-LINED MORNING-SPHINX. 

{Deilephila lineata Fab.). 

This very beautiful moth is quite common in Minnesota, 
and would cause much more injury to our cultivated grape- 
vines if it did not prefer the common purslane for food, to 
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which it is quite welcome. The moth may often be seen at 
dusk flying from flower to flower. It resembles in its flight 
a humming-bird, especially if it hovers over some flower and 
pushes its long tongue into the same to extract the sweet 
nectar found in it. The humming-sound, similar to that 
produced by the flight of a humming-bird, is produced by 
the rapid motion of the wings. 

The ground-color of the fore- wings of this hawk-moth is 
a rich greenish-olive, with a pale-buff* stripe or bar extend- 
ing along the middle of the wing from the base to near the 
tip; along the outer margin there is another band nearly 
equal in width, but of a grayish color; the veins are mar- 
gined with white. The hind-wings, which are quite small, 
are of a roseate color, and are markeS above and below by 
an almost black band; the lower margin is fringed with 
white. On the body there is a line of white on each side, 
extending from the head to the base of the thorax, where it 
unites with another line of the same color, which extends 
down the middle, and dividing, sends a branch to each side. 
The greenish-olive abdomen has interrupted bands of white 
and black, as shown in the illustration Fig. 36, Plate VI. 
The wings of this fine moth expand about three inches and 
a half. 

This insect is double brooded in Minnesota, appearing 
on the wing in June and again in September. It seems as if 
an attempt was made to produce still another brood, as not 
infrequently the moths are found very late; Sept. 28 and 
Oct. 14 are dates of late captures. 

This moth has a very wide geographical range, being 
not alone found throughout the United States, but also in 
Canada, West Indies, Mexico and Southern Europe, where 
it is called (D. livornia). Its caterpillar is a rather general 
feeder, having been found upon the grape, apple, water- 
melon, buckwheat, turnip and purslane; the latter is the 
plant preferred, however. It is not uncommonly found as 
late as September, even up to frost. When mature, the 
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caterpillar enters the earth, where it torms a smooth cavity, 
inside of which it transforms to a light-brown pupa. The 
caterpillars vary very much indeed, so ?nuch so that ex- 
treme forms of it do not resemble each other in the least. 
The most common form is yellow ish-fjreen. with a promin- 
ent sub-dorsal row of elliptical spots, each spot consisting 
of two curved black linos inclosing a bright crimson space 
and a pale yellow line; all the spots are connected by a pale 
yellow stripe, edged above with black (Fig. 34), The other 



commiin form is black, distinguished chiefly by a narrow 
vellow line Jilong the l)ack, and a scries of pnlcr and darker 
yellow spots I I'ig. 35). Both forms arc subject to great 
variation. 

These rather beautiful caterpillars arc sometimes exceed- 
ingly numerous, and people are a])t to become scared on 
their account. When jirniy worms ami mij;ratory locusts 
have dcnudc<l fields of almost all platils, only the purslane 
is left in undisturbed possession of such fields, not having 
been en ten bv cither of the above insects, and having now an 
opportunity to spread, this weed is not slow to do so, and in 
this way a large amount of food is ofVcrci t<) and accepted 
by this insect. IJut an increased number of caterpillars is 
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soon followed by an increased number of parasites, from 
which this species of moths sufiers greatU'. A two-winged 
fly, a species of Tachinay destroys large numbers of the 
larva, and it is often quite difficult to find a single caterpillar 
that does not show the creani-whitc eggs of this parasite. 

THE DAKK-VEINED MORNING SPHINX. 

( Deilephila galii var. cbamivnerii Harr. ). 

This is a closely id lied species, but smaller and not as 
common, though by no means a very rare insect. Its larva 
has also been lound feeding upon the leaves of the grape- 
vine, but it prefers those ot plants belonging to the genera 
Galium and Epilobium. Other plants are also eaten. The 
moth has the same greenish-olive color as lineata, and al- 
most the same stripes and markings. The central band on 
the fore-wings in thissj)ecics is wider and more irregular; the 
thorax lacks the white markings on the disk, and the veins 
are not lined with white. The hind-wings in both species 
are almost identical in coloration and markings. This 
insect is quite common in Europe, and the form found here 
hardly deserves the name of a variety. It is shown in Fig. 
37, Plate V. 

The caterpillar, measuring about two and a half to three 
inches in length, has a small dull-red head, with a black 
stripe across the front at base. The body is deep olive- 
green, polished, with a pale yellow line along the back, ter- 
minating at the base of the caudal horn; on each segment, 
from the third to the twelfth, is a pale yellow spot on each 
side, about half wav between the dorsal line and the breath- 
ing-pores, largest on the segments from the sixth to the 
eleventh; the spot on the twelfth segment is elongated, and, 
extending upwards, terminates at the base of the horn. 
The yellow spots are i)laced in a wide but indistinct blackish 
bandy and the sides of the bod\' below the spots are thickly 
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caudal-plates are brown. When this caterpillar is ready to 
change to a pupa it changes to a beautiful pink or crimson 
color. The young larva is green, with a long and slender 
horn rising from the eleventh segment and curving over the 
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back. In the older and fully grown specimens this long horn 
has disappeared, and in its place is found a highly polished 
lenticular tubercle. 

The large pupa is formed in a smooth cell several inches 
below the surface of the ground ; it is of a dark, sliining 
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mahogany color, shagreened or roughened, esj>ecially at the 
anterior edge of the segments on the back, and terminates 
in a short, blunt spine. This species is single brooded, and 
the pupa remains in the ground until late in June of the fol- 
lowing \'ear, though in some cases the moth has appeared 
the same season. 

The fine looking moth is brownish-gray, variegated 
with light brown, and wnth deep brown spots. The hind- 
wings are pink, with a dark shade across the middle, still 
darker spots below this shade, and a broad gray band be- 
hind. The heavy reddish-gray body is marked with two 
dark brown triangular patches on the thorax, which are 
finely edged with white. The posterior edges of all the seg- 
ments of the body are also edged with white. 

This show\' insect is found throughout the United States 
and Canada, or wherever the grape is cultivated, or where 
the Virginia creeper is utilized to decorate our dwelling 
places. 

The illustration (Figs. 38) shows the different states of 
this insect; the adult and caterpillar is also shown in Figs. 
39 and 40 on Plate VII. 

THE PANDORUS SPHINX. 

( Philampelus pandoras H bn . ) . 

One of the most beautiful moths found in the United 
States is the Pandorus Sphinx. It is not common in Min- 
nesota, but occurs here, as several specimens have been seen 
that were captured in our State. The moths, with wings 
fully expanded, measure from lour to four and a half inches 
across; they are of a light olive color, mixed with gray, 
and varied with ])atches of a darker olive-green, rich and 
velvety, and some portions, especially on the hind-wings, 
are of a rosy hue. The body is pale greenish-brown, orna- 
mented with dark olive patches. The moths appear in July, 
when, after pairing, the female deposits her eggs singly on 
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the leavesof the grape-vine and Virginia creeper {vl/iipe/opsis 
quinqueiolia), where they shortly hatch, producing small 
green larvae of a pinkish hue along the sides and with a 



verj' long pink horn at the tail (Fig, +1). As the cater- 
pillars increase in size the horn becomes shorter, and after a 
time curves round. As the larva approaches maturity, it 
changes to a reddish-brown color, and after a third moult 
loses the caudal horn, which is rephiced by a glassy, eye-like 
spot. The mature larva, when in motion, will measure 
nearly four inches in length, but when at rest it draws the 
head and two adjoining segments within the third, wliich 
shortens its bo<ly nearly an inch, giving it a very odd ap- 
pearance, with its iinterior porticjn so blunt and thick. It 
is of a rich reddish-brown color, ol a lighter shade along the 
back, with five nearly oval crea in -colored spots along each 
side from the seventli to the eleventh segments incIuBivc. 
On the anterior segments there are a number of bhick dots; 
a dark, polished, raised, eye-like spot in place of the tail ; the 
breathing- pores along tiie sides black, showing prominently 
in the cream-colored spots. It is a very voracious feeder, 
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and strips the vine of its leaves with such rapidit}" that it 
soon attracts attention. When full grown it descends from 
the vine and buries itself in the ground, where it forms an 
oval cell, within which it changes to a pupa. This pupa is 
of a chestnut-brown color, with the segments roughened 
with impressed points, the terminal joint having a long, 
thick spine. The insect remains in the pupal state until the 
following summer, but occasionally it matures and escapes 
the same season. The moth is shown in Fig. 42, Plate VII. 

THE HOG-CATERPILLAR OF THE GRAPE. 

{Ampelophaga myron Cram.). 

This common caterpillar, also called the **Green Grape- 
vine Sphinx," is the most destructive of the horned cater- 
pillars found feeding upon the foliage of the grape. It is 
called the Green Grape-vine Sphinx because the moth, which 
expands about two and a half inches across the wings, has 
the fore- wings of a dark olive-green color, crossed by bands 
and streaks of greenish-gray, and shaded on the outer-mar- 
gin with the same hue; its hind-wings are dull red, with a 
patch of greenish-gray next the body, shaded gradually into 
the surrounding color. On the under side the red appears 
on the fore- wings, the hinder pair being greenish-gray. The 
antennae are dull white above, rosy below; head and 
shoulder-covers deep olive-green, the rest of the body of a 
paler shade of green; underneath the body is dull gray. The 
moth is shown in Fig. 43, Plate VI. 

It rests quietly during the day, takes wing at dusk, and 
is very active, having a swiit and strong flight. It darts 
rapidly from flower to flower, and is not readily captured, 
as it is a wide-awake insect. Large numbers are attracted 
to the electric lights, and the moths fly enormously long dis- 
tances to it, otherwise they could not be found at this light 
in our prairie villages, and in places where neither grape- 
vines nor Virginia creepers are grown. 
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The caterpillara consume a very large amount of food, 
and a very few of them are capable of stripping a small vine 
of its foliage in the course of two or three days. They pos- 
sess the additional bad habit of gnawing into the stems of 
the clusters of the grapes, which either wilt or drop ofiF. 

The eggs, which are 0.05 inch in diameter, perfectly 
round, and of a uniform delicate yellowish-green color.hatch 



into pale green worms with long and straight horns at the 
tails. After feeding from four to five iveeks they reach their 
full size, and the horns look now comparatively short, with 
a posterior curve. The full grown (Fig. 44) caterpillar is dis- 
tinguished by havingthe third and fourth segments immensely 
swollen, while the first and second ones are quite small and 
retractile. According to Prof. Rilej- it is from this peculiar 
appearance of the fore part of the body, which strikingly 
suggests the fat ciieeks and shoulders and small head of a 
blooded hog, that it is known as the "Hog-caterpillar." 
Perhaps an equally good explanation for having this name 
is the great appetite possessed by such worms. The color 
of a grown caterpillar is pea-green; it is wrinkled trans- 
versely, and covered with numerous pale yellow dots, placed 
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in irregular transverse rows. An oblique cream-colored 
lateral band, bordered below wiih darker green, and most 
distinct on the middle segments, ctmnects with a cream- 
colored sub-dorsal line, which is bordered above with darker 
green, and which extends Irnm the head to the horn at rhe 
tail. There are five and often six somewhat pale yellow 
triangular patches along the back, each containing a 
lozenge-shaped lilac-colored sjiot. The head is small, with 
yellow j:ranulations. and four i>erpendicular lines, and the 
spiracles or brcathing-liolcs arc orange-brown. The cater- 
pillars vary considerably in coloralion, especially those of 
the second brood, where the green is often replaced by a 
delicate reddish-pink, with markings of darker shades of red 
and brown. When full grown the caterpillar descends (rom 
the vine, and among old Icavts or any other rubbish lying 
on the ground it forms a mesb 
of strong brown silk, within 
which it changes to a pupa (Fig, 
4-5}, which is of a pale brown col- 
or, speckled and spotted with 
Pig 45 —AmptiophagM BirraaCram brown, but chieflv characterized 

pupa. After Rifcy. " . ' i i l 

by conspicuous dark brown 
spiracles and broad brown incisures of the three larger ab- 
dominal segments. 

The moths of the first brood appear during .May; those 
of the second late in July. The insect passes the winter in' 
the pujiid state. 

The best method to ilisi)osc of these pests is to jiick them 
off the vines, antl as the worms are readily detected by the 
ravages they cause this remedy is very simjjle. Though fre- 
quently very mimeroiis, their num- 
iiers are kept in check by several 
]iarasitic insects. It is not uncom- 
mon to see one of these caterpillars 
covered with snow-white cocoons of 
ii minute wasp ( Fig. 46 1, These co- 
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coons are frequently mistaken by those not well posted in 
such matters for the eggs of the caterpillars themselves. Of 
course this is a mistake, as caterpillars are not in the habit 
oi laying e<2:gs. If the poor victim of these parasites, which 
can no longer take any food, is kept in a glass, we shall soon 

see what will become of those reputed 
eggs. Before very long we shall see that a 
ver\' minute wasp (Fig. 47) pushes open a 
little lid, which it had previously cut with 
Fig 4,7. -Parasite^ its jaws, and flies oft', happy to be liberated 

from its narrow cell. As all "caterpillars 
attacked by these parasites succumb in the end, and never 
transform to pupa;, it is well to recollect that worms carry- 
ing such egg-like cocoons should be left alone, and should by 
no means be destroyed. The small wasps issuing from 
these cocoons have nothing else to do but to search lor other 
caterpillars in which to deposit their eggs, hence they are 
employed in very good work. 

THE PLUM-TREE SPHINX. 

(Sphinx drupiierarum S. & A.). 

Like all the members of the Sphinx moths, the above in- 
sect possesses a robust body, and long and narrow wings 
moved by powerful muscles, which enable it to fly rapidly 
over long distances. This accounts (or the fact that they 
are found iTrequently at electric lights many miles away from 
their place of birth. 

The Plum-tree Sphinx (Fig. 4 8, Plate VI) is a handsome 
insect, but quite different from those described before, a^^ it 
lacks their bright colors. The moth, which appears during 
June, has an expanse of wings measuring from three and a 
half to four inches. The wings are ol purplish-brown color; 
the fore- wings have a stripe of white on their anterior edge, 
and one ol a fawn color on their outer one; there are also 
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caterpillar enters the earth, where it forms a smooth cavitv, 
inside of which it transforms to a light-brown pupa. The 
caterpillars vary very much indeed, so much so that ex- 
treme forms of it do not resemble each other in the least. 
The most common form is yellowish-green, with a promin- 
ent sub-dorsal row of elliptical spots, each spot consisting 
of two curved black lines inclosing a bright crimson space 
and a pale yellow line; all the spots are connected by a pale 
yellow stripe, edged above with black (Fig. 34). The other 



common form is binck, distinguished chiefly by a narrow 
vellow line along the back, and a serit-s of paler and darker 
yellow spots (l"ig. 35). Both forms arc subject to great 
variation. 

These rather beautiful cater[)illars are sometimes exceed- 
ingly numerous, and people arc n])t to become scarei3 on 
their account. WJien army worms ami migratory locusts 
have denuded fields of almost all plants, only the purslane 
is left in undisturbed possession ni such fields, not hfiving 
been efiten by either of the above insects, and having now an 
opportunity to spread, this weed is not slow lo do so, and in 
this way a large amount of food is olVercd to and accepted 
by this insect. Mut an increased number of caterpillars is 
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soon followed by an increased number of parasites, from 
which this species of moths suflers greatly. A two-winged 
fly, a species of Tacbina, destroys large numbers of the 
larva, and it is often quite difficult to find a single caterpillar 
that does not show the cream-white eggs of this parasite. 

THE D.\KK-VEIXED MORNING SPHINX. 

{Deilephila galii var, chamienerii Harr. ). 

This is a closely id lied species, but smaller and not as 
common, though by no means a very rare insect. Its larva 
has also been lound feeding upon the leaves of the grape- 
vine, but it prefers those of plants belonging to the genera 
Galium and Epilobium. Other plants are also eaten. The 
moth has the same greenish-olive color as lineata, and al- 
most the same stripes and markings. The central band on 
the fore-wings in thiss{>ecies is wider and more irregular; the 
thorax lacks the white markings on the disk, and the veins 
are not lined with white. The hind-wings in both species 
are almost identical in coloration and markings. This 
insect is quite common in Europe, and the form found here 
hardly deserves the name of a variety. It is shown in Fig. 
37, Plate V. 

The caterpillar, measuring about two and a half to three 
inches in length, has a small dull-red head, with a black 
stripe across the front at base. The body is deep olive- 
green, polished, with a pale yellow line along the back, ter- 
minating at the base of the caudal horn; on each segment, 
from the third to the twelfth, is a pale yellow spot on each 
side, about half way between the dorsal line and the breath- 
ing-pores, largest on the segments from the sixth to the 
eleventh; the spot on the twelfth segment is elongated, and, 
extending upwards, terminates at the base of the horn. 
The yellow spots are placed in a wide but indistinct blackish 
band, and the sides of the body below the spots are thickly 
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brown, varied with ash-gray, with black streaks within the 
veins, and a white dot near the middle, resting on a long 
black line. The hind-wings are gray; a band across the 
middle, and a wide marginal band are black. The fringes of 
the wings are white, the head and thorax blackish-brown. 
The abdomen is dark-gray, with a central black line, and 
alternate black and grayish bands partly encircling it. 

The caterpillar of the Apple Sphinx, like most others of 
this family, is thick, cylindrical and apple-green, about two 
and a hah inches long, with a reddish-brown horn projecting 
irom the hinder part of its back, and with seven oblique 
stripes along each side, of a violet color, margined behind 
with white. This caterpillar also enters the earth ior pupa- 
tion, and changes to a brown pupa with a short projecting 
tongue-case. The insect winters as a pupa. 

Hand-picking is all that is needed to keep this insect in 
check. 

THE BLIND-EYED SPHINX. 

( Faonias cxciccatus S. & A. ). 

Among the numerous caterpillars that infest apple trees, 
we find sometimes a thick and cylindrical worm, about two 
and a half inches long, which differs from all those men- 
tioned thus far by having a green and triangular head,bord- 
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Fig, 52. — Paonias excjucntus S. X: A.; cntcrpillar. 

ered with white. Its body is of an apple-green color, paler on 
the back but deeper along the sides. Its skin is roughened 
with numerous white-tipped granulations; the caudal horn 
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is bluish ; seven oblique stripes, of a pale yellowish-white 
color, are found on each side of the worm, the last one 
of a brighter yellow than the others, and extending to the 
base of the horn (Fig. 52). The caterpillar enters the earth 
for pupation and changes to a chestnut-brown smooth 
pupa, with a short terminal spine. 

The moth (Fig. 53, Plate VIII) appears from May to July, 
but chiefly in June. It is a very handsome insect. Its body 
is fawn-colored ; on the top of the thorax is a chestnut- 
colored stripe, and on the abdomen a dark-brown line. The 
front-wings are fawn-colored, or rich brown, clouded and 
striped with two broad bands.of lilac-gray; the hind-wings 
are rose-colored in the middle, with a brownish patch at the 
tips, crossed by two or three short whitish lines, and having 
near the inner angle a black spot wilh a pale blue center. 
The antennae of the male arc pectinated beneath. The 
moths measure with expanded wings about three inches 
across. 

This and some other closely allied moths have very 
short, scarcely visible tongues, and their lore-wings are 
generally scalloped on the outer edge. When at rest, the an- 
terior portion of the hind-wings projects bej'ond the Iront- 
wings, and the abdomen is usually turned upwards. In this 
position the highly-colored eye spots are no longer visible, 
and the insect resembles very closely a dead leaf. 

This insect is by no means a rare one in Minnesota. Its 
larva is found on the apple tree and also on the plum and 
wild cherry, but it pre'ers the smaller oaks. It causes but 
little damage to our fruit trees. The caterpillars are not 
readily seen, as they assume during the day a rigid and 
sphinx-like position, but they make their presence readily 
visible by defoliating whole branches. 
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THE PURBLIND SPHINX. 



(Faonias my ops S. & A.). 

This is another moth closely allied to the preceding one. 
It is somewhat smaller, measuring, when the w*ings are ex- 
panded, about two and a half inches across. It is verj*^ 
handsome, and much brighter than the excascatus (Fig. 54, 
Plate VIII). It has a chocolate-brown head and thorax, 
with a purplish tinge; the thorax has a tawny-yellow stripe 
down the middle; the abdomen is brown, with dull yellow- 
ish spots. The fore-wings are chocolate-brown, with black 
bands and patches. The hind-wings are dull yellow, with 
the outer half chocolate- brown; an eye-like spot is found 
towards the inner margin ; it is black with a large pale blue 
center. When at rest this moth is also thoroughly well 
protected by its position and color, which unite to give it 
the appearance of a dead leaf. 

The caterpillar of this moth occurs on the cherry tree, 
but is uncommon. Since the electric lights have been intro- 
duced the moths are seen more frequently. The caterpillar 
is found during August; it is a large, cylindrical green 
worm, about two inches long, with a curved horn at the 
end of the body. Its head is bluish-green, with a bright 
yellow line on the sides; the body is green, with a row of 
reddish-brown spots on each side of the back, and another 
similar row down near the breathing pores. Along each side 
there are six oblique, bright yellow bands, and two short 
yellow lines on the anterior segments. The horn is green, 
tinted with yellow at the sides. When full grown the cater- 
pillar enters the earth, where it changes to a dark brown 
pupa, which remains in the ground until the following June 
or July, when the perfect insect escapes. 

The caterpillar is not common enough to cause great 
injury to cherry trees, and as it can be readily detected by 
its work it is easily kept in check. 
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THE COMMON DOUBLE-EYED SPHINX. 

{Smerinthus geminatus Say). 

This is one of the most common species of hawk-moths 
found in Minnesota. The caterpillars feed upon a variety of 
plants, such as the apple, plum, ash, willow, birch and 
others. 

The mature caterpillar is about two and a fourth 
inches long, of an apple-green color, somewhat lighter 
above, with pale green or whitish granulations over the 
surface. Its head has a yellow stripe on each side, and 
there are seven oblique stripes on each side of the body, of a 
pale yellow color, except the last one, which is bright yel- 
low. There is also a stripe on the side of the forward seg- 
ments. The anal shield and plates are granulated and of a 
darker green than the rest of the upper surface, but of the 
same color as the under surface. The caudal horn is slightly 
curved, of a violet color and granulated (Femald). It is 
not an uncommon occurrence to find some of these green 
worms marked with a series of bright red spots along 
their sides, as shown in Fig. 55, Plate XV. 

The moth (Fig. 56, Plate VIII), which expands two and 
a half inches, has a pale gray head and thorax; in the middle 
of the latter is a rich, dark brown triangular spot, which is 
rounded in front and widened out behind. Both abdomen 
and under side of body are brownish-gray. The gray fore- 
wings have a rosy tint in some examples; the discal spot is 
whitish, bordered with dark brown, and a dark brown line, 
edged on the inside with white, starts from the basal third 
of the costa at right angles with it, and runs about half 
way across the wing, where it forms nearly a right angle, 
and then runs across to the hinder margin. The lower part 
of this line is wider, and shades off on the outer side. A 
broad, dark-brown, oblique stripe starts at this line and 
ends at a narrow, wavy, pale band, which crosses the outer 
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part of the wing; within it is a darker band with a still 
darker straight inner edge. Outside of the pale band are 
several indistinct lines crossing the wing, a dark brown 
spot just inside of the anal angle and a lunulate spot of the 
same color edged on the inside with white. The hind-wings 
are ros\' red, with gray costal and outer borders. There is 
a large black spot with two blue spots on it near the anal 
angle, and connected with it by a narrow, black stripe. 
Occasionally a third blue spot appears, but sometimes there 
is but a single one. 

' The globose eggs are somewhat flattened, and of a pale 
green color. 

THE WALNUT SPHINX. 

{Cressonia juglandis S. & A.). 

This is still another Sphinx closely related to the pre- 
ceding species, but quite different from them, as it lacks the 
bright eye-like spot upon the hind-wings. The moth, which 
expands two and a half to three inches, is uniformly light 
brown or pale lilac-gray (Fig. 57, Plate VIII). The fore- 
wings are somewhat clouded with brown in the outer part 
and also through the middle. Near the outer margin arc 
two fine parallel lines, about a tenth of an inch apart, that 
cross both the fore and hind-wings; near the body are two 
similar lines which cross only the fore-wings and enclose a 
square dark-brown spot adjacent to the middle of the inner 
margin. The females are much larger, and of a lighter 
brownish-gray color than the males, with the square spot 
on the fore-wings less distinct. The antennae are pectinated 
beneath in the male. 

The caterpillar is of a pale brownish-green color, w^itb a 
long caudal horn. It has a small head, and the body is at- 
tenuated before and behind; there is a row of sub-dorsal 
and stigmatal reddish-brown spots, and seven oblique, lat- 
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eral, bright yellow bands, When disturbed it makes a 
creaking noise by rubbing together the joints of the fore- 
part of the body. It enters the earth to transform into a 
pupa. 

This insect is very uncommon in Minnesota, but has 
been found as far north as Duluth, though none of its food 
plants, viz., walnut and hickory, grow in tliat region, which 
indicates that its caterpillar must also be able to subsist 
upon other food. If ever it should become numerous in 
nurseries and wind-breaks, or wherever walnuts or hickories 
arc grown, it can readily be kept in check. 



FAMILY SESIID^ OR CLEAR~WI.\GED MOTHS. 

There is, perhaps, no other family of moths so well sep- 
arated from all other families as that of the Sesiidae. Thev 
are all small, with slender bodies; thev flv only bv dav, and 
frequently in the brightest sunshine. Their larvae are borers; 
the caudal horn is absent, and in consequence of their min- 
ing habits their colors are uniformly 3'ellowish-white, and 
only head and lec^s are darker. Many of the species of 
moths belonging here are very beautiful, and most of them 
are remarkable on account of the protective mimicry" exhib- 
ited bv them. This close resemblance to insects of different 
orders was observed long before the significance of protect- 
ive mimicr\' was understood. The majority of the Sesiidae 
m mic bees, wasps and flics. We all know from experience 
that bees and wasps can advance some very pointed argu- 
ments to be left alone, and anv other insect that closelv 
mimics such well armed warriors is very apt to be left un- 
molested. This mimicry is not sim])ly a superficial one, 
since even their motions, if captured or disturbed, are like 
those of the insects imitated. Their attitude when resting, 
the sounds they produce, their hyaline wings, their ringed 
body, even the odor they give off", all are apt to warn us and 
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to caution us. Yet though they pretend to sting thej" lack 
the necessary organ for that purpose. 

Their larvae, being miners, are destructive to the shrubs 
and trees they infest. Some bore through solid wood; 
others prefer the pith of woody stems; others are found just 
under the bark, while still others enter the roots of plants. 

THE NATIVE CURRANT-BORER. 

(Alcathoe caudatnm H. Edw.). 

Although no specimens of this interesting species have 
been captured, their work has been noticed several times; 
the larvcTe of it infest the wild species of currants. 



THE RASPBERRY ROOT-BORER. 

(Bembecina mRrginata Harr.). 

This insect resembles a wasp, and most persons would 
not dare to touch it on that account. Its front-wings are 

transparent, veined with black or 
brownish, and heavily margined with 
reddish-brown. The hind-wings are 
also transparent, and fringed with 
dark-brown. The bodv is black, 
banded and marked with golden-yel- 
low. The wrings measure almost an 
inch if expanded. Fig. 58 shows 
both sexes of this insect. Like other 
clear-winged moths, the insect flirs 
about during the hottest part of 
the dav in early summer, and the 
females are also engaged at this 
time in depositing their eggs. The 
young larva enters the cane, inside of which it feeds upon 
the pith; it gradually works its way down to the root, 




Fig. 68. — Bembecina mar- 
fiinata Harr.— a, nialr; b. 
female. 
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in which it passes the winter; here it eats extensive cavities. 
As soon as the warmer weather indicates the advent of 
spring the worm becomes active again and enters another 
cane, where it feeds for some time. When full grown the 
worm prepares an opening for exit, as the moth has no 
mouth to do so and would otherwise die a prisoner. At 
this time the larva measures about an inch and is of a vel- 
lowish-w^hite color with a dark brown head and a few shin- 
ing dots on each segment of the body. Near the place of 
exit the larva changes to a pupa and when the time arrives 
for the moth to escape the pupa wriggles itself forward by 
means of fine spines encircling the segments. Soon after the 
moth appears, leaving the empty shell of the pupa sticking 
out of the cane. 

The canes in ested by such worms invariably die. But 
little can be done to prevent the damage to our raspberry 
canes as the worms are so well hidden, and the only method 
we have to lessen the evil is to remove all old canes and all 
others that are not in a thrilt}' condition. 

THE GRAPE-VIXE ROOT-BORER. 

{Sciafjteron polistilormis Harr.). 

This fine insect is much larger than the one just de- 
scribed, measuring with expanded wings fully an inch and a 
half across. It is very uncommon in Minnesota, and but a 
single specimen was seen in 1898 flying about the wild 
grape-vines on Gray Cloud Island. The moth resembles 
one of our large paper-wasps [Polistes), and on that ac- 
count was named **Polistes-shaped.'* The sexes vary, the 
male having toothed antennae, while those of the female are 
simple. The male has thorax and abdomen darker in color, 
and has also in addition to the short pencils of orange hairs 
on the lower side of the abdomen two longer ones above. 
There is a bright yellow band on the base of the second 
abdominal segment and usually another one on the fourth. 
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but this is sometimes wanting. The fore-wings are brown- 
ish-black, with a more or less distinct clear patch at the 
base; the hind-wings are transparent, with the veins, ter- 
minal border, and fringe, brownish-black. 

• The insect is much morecemmon in the Southern States, 
where it is sometimes very destructive to the wild and culti- 
vated grapes. It is said that the female moth deposits her 
eggs upon the collar of the Tine,cIose to the earth. As soon 
as hatched the worm enters the cane and descends to the 
roots, where it ci>nsumes the bark and sap-wood, eating ir- 
regular furrows in their substance; sometimes it eats the 
bark, and at other times works its way into tlie roots. The 
mature larva is of a vcUowish- white color, with darker 



head and legs, and measures about an inch and a half in 
length. It now lorms a pod-like cocoon of a gummy sort 
of silk, covered with little bits of wood, bark and earth, 
and situated within or adjacent to the injured root. In this 
cocoon the larva changes to a brown pupa which works 
itself out of it by means of minute teeth upon the margins 
of the segments, as soon as the moth within is' ready to 
emerge. Fig. 59 shows the different states of this insect. 
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In several instances the roots of very small plum trees 
growing in a nursery were destroyed by a similar larva 
which had to live outside of these roots as these were quite 
small. Considerable damage was caused by the worms, 
but as none could be kept alive in confinement it is impos- 
sible to state to what species these destructive larvae be- 
longed. Infested roots are shown in Fig. 60, Plate IX. 



THE PEACH-TREE BORER. 

(Sannina exitiosa Say). 

This is a notorious pest and very destructive to ])each 
orchards. It is a pity that it is not found in our State, as 
its presence would indicate that we possessed a clime warm 
enough to successfully grow the succulent peach. Still some 
peach trees are grown and succeed in Minnesota, and with 
proper protection it is by no means impossible to grow this 
fruit. Perhaps the insect mentioned above as being injuri- 
ous to the roots of plum-trees is this very species, as the 
peach-tree borer works also upon the plum. In fact, as this 
insect is a native one, it had in former times to feed upon 
something else than the peach-tree, as this comes from 
Persia. 

The adult insects appear in the Northern States and 
Canada from about the middle of July to the end of August. 
The sexes differ very much. The female is much larger than 
the male, with a broad and heavv abdomen; her bodv is of 
a glossy, steel-blue color with a purplish reflection, and a 
broad band of orange-yellow crosses the abdomen. The 
fore-wings are opaque and similar to the color of the body; 
their tips and fringes have a purplish tint, both above and 
beneath. The hind-wincfs are transparent and broadly mar- 
gined with steel-blue. The wings expand about an inch and 
a half across. The smaller male, measuring not more than 
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an inch, has also a steel-blue body with golden-yellow mark- 
ings and a glossy, silk- 
en lustre. Its body is 
quite slender; the black 
antennte are fringed on 
their inner side with 
numerous fine, short 
hairs, which are absent 
in the female. Head 
and thorax aremarked 
with yellow, and the 
abdomen has two slen- 
der yellow bands above 
and a white line on 
each side of the tuft of 
hairs at its tip. The 
wings are transparent; 
the veins, margins and 

Pig.ei.—SannlnacxIHo-a&ay. Male and fringe, StCcl-blue, and 

a steel-blue band ex- 
tends nearly across them beyond the middle. The feet and 
legs are marked with white. Both sexes are illustrated 
in Fig. 61. 

The female deposits her eggs on the bark of the tree at 
tlie surface of the ground. The yellowish eggs, with finely 
sculptured surfaces, are oval and slightly flattened, and are 
glued to the surface of the bark by a gummy secretion. 

Prof. Saunders, in his excellent book: "Insects injurious 
to fruit;" gives a number of remedies against this pest, and 
as we can icarn some lessons from them, they are quoted: 

"Remedies.— Several remedies have been proposed to meet 
this evil. Where the larva are present, they are readily de- 
tected in consequence of the exudation of gum; hence earl \- in 
spring the trees should be carefully examined, a little of the 
earth removed from about the base, and, if masses of gum 
are found, the larvasearched for and destroyed. Hot water 
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is said to be very effectual in killing them; it should be used 
very hot, and after the earth has been removed, so as to in- 
sure its reaching the culprits before it cools. Among the 
preventive measures, much has been written in favor of 
mounding the trees, banking the earth up around the trunk 
to the height of a foot or more, and pressing it firmly 
about the tree. Some allow the mounds to remain perma- 
nently; but the better plan seems to be to mound up late in 
the spring or toward midsummer, and level off the ground 
again in September, after egg-laying has ceased and the 
moths have disappeared. This treatment is said to make 
the bark very tender and liable to injury during the winter, 
and it is recommended by some to defer its application until 
the fourth year, by which time the bark will have become 
sufficiently thickened and hardy to endure the treatment 
without injury. Placing around the roots a bed of cinders, 
ashes, or lime, plastering the base of the trunk with mortar 
or clay and covering it with stout paper, coating the tree 
with an application of soap or tobacco water, have all had 
their advocates; but the weight of testimony is in favor of 
the removal of the larvae with the knife late in the autumn 
or early in the spring, and subsequently mounding the trees 
in the manner already described. 

** Another remedy proposed is to cover the trunk with 
straw in the following manner: Scrape the earth away 
from the collar, place a handful of straight straw erect 
around the trunk, fastening it with twine, then return the 
soil, which will keep the ends of the straw in their place. 
The straw should entirely cover the bark, and the twine be 
loosened as the trunk increases in size. Trees so protected 
are said to have remained uninjured while all around them 
have suffered from the borer.'* 
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THE CURRANT BORER. 

{Scsia tipuliiormis Linn.). 

This insect was described and illustrated in the first an- 
nual report of the entomologist, but to have all the descrip- 
tions of lepidopterous insects injurious to our fruit trees 
together in one volume, it is repeated. 

The currants in all their varieties, as well as the different 
kinds of gooseberries, have no greater enemy thantheabove 
borer. The damage it causes is so much greater than that 
inflicted by other enemies of these plants, because a whole 
cane, even a whole plant, may be killed by a single borer, 
nor can its work be noticed until the injury has been done. 
Like so many of our destructive insects it was introduced 
from Europe with the plants that it destroys, but it is now^ 
more injurious here than in its original home. The insect is 
illustrated in Fig. 62, Plate IX, where its work, the larva, 
empty pupa and adult are shown. A glance at the latter 
shows that it is a beautiful moth. When seen in June upon 
the bright foliage of currants, it is indeed an elegant insect, 
in whatever position it ma\' be observed. It shows to the 
greatest advantage, however, when making love to its 
mate. In this case the male dances about very gracefully, 
rapidly opening the fan-like feathers at the end of the ab- 
domen; and as the whole insect is clothed in glossy scales it 
reflects all the prismatic colors. The adult insect, as seen in 
the illustration, is quite different from ordinary moths, hav- 
ing its wings but partly covered with scales, the uncolored 
parts being glassy, hence the reason why such moths are 
frequently called **glassy wings.'* Such moths resemble flies 
and wasps, and are frequentl}' mistaken for such; in fact 
thej^ sometimes mimic such stinging insects so effectually 
that even a well trained entomologist has some scruples 
about capturing them with his hand. Some of these moths 
carry this resemblance so far as to even threaten to stin^. 
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though not possessing an organ to execute the threat. This 
currant- borer does not possess a tapering body and its pos- 
terior end is ornamented with a fan-like covering of scales. 
The wings have black markings with purplish reflections; 
the body is ringed with yellow, the thorax is also orna- 
mented with yellow lines. The female, though resembling 
the male very closely, is not so active; she has other and 
more serious business on hand than dancing, since she has 
to deposit her numerous and rapidly developing eggs. For 
this purpose she selects canes at least one year old. The 
beautiful egg, possessing the usual form of eggs of lepidopt- 
crous borers, is fastened most frequently in the angle made 
by the leaf and the cane. Other eggs are laid below the 
loose scales found upon the canes and in the cracks of bark. 
These eggs soon hatch, and the young caterpillar or borer 
eats its way into the interior of the cane, penetrating to its 
very pith. Here, apparently well protected against all 
enemies, the caterpillar has a congenial home surrounded 
with plenty of food, and soon a long tunnel, sometimes 
several feet in length, shows that the appetite of this recluse 
does not suffer by its isolation. We never find more than 
one caterpillar in each burrow, showing that the females 
have been very careful in exploring the cane before entrust- 
ing it with an egg. The caterpillars grow but slowly, and 
at the approach of winter are not much more than half 
grown. They now prepare for the cold season by retiring 
as deeply in their tunnels as these will permit, and surround- 
ed by frass and chewed up fibres of the pith and wood, they 
are well protected. 

The larva possesses the usual form of caterpillars of this 
family of moths. It is of a yellowish color, with a brown 
head, as shown in the illustration which also shows the 
piliferous spots and hairs. 

When the warmth of the sun in spring starts vegetation, 
and soon after the flowers of the currants open, the hiber- 
nating larva also feels imbued with new life and energy, and 
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rapidly grows to its full size, being after the long enforced 
fast much more voracious than during the previous season. 
This great appetite is soon felt by the plants; many canes 
With flowers and partly expanded foliage show by their 
sm^^U leaves and their yellowish appearance that they are 
suffering from the insidious enemy in their interior. Most 
of the canes attacked soon die, or are broken down by the 
first wind or heavy rain. The larger ones may remain alive 
for another year; but are certain to die later, as a hole 
through which the winged borer has issued permits the en- 
trance of rain and this moisture, in combination with para- 
sitic or other fungi, soon starts decay, as may be seen by 
the black interior of such tunnels. 

The larva, when full grown, prepares for pupation by- 
first eating a hole through the cane so as to permit the fu- 
ture moth to escape. If this w^ere not done the moth, which 
has no mouth, or at least only a rudimentary one and 
which is consequently unable to eat its way out of the cane, 
could not leave at all. After providing for such an exit, 
this hole is slightly closed from within with bits of wood, 
and the larva changes to a chrysalis or pupa, as is shown 
in the illustration. 

The pupa is of a light brown color. In the illustration 
an empty one is shown projecting from the hole or exit pre- 
pared by the caterpillar. The peculiar spines enabling it to 
move are also shown. The two long processes seen in the 
illustration are simply the sheaths in which the long antennae 
were hidden; before the moth issued, these were soldered to 
the sides of the pupa and were not more prominent than the 
encased wings and legs. 

Towards the end of May or during June, according to 
the climatic conditions prevailing at the time, the pupa 
forces its way partly out of the tunnel of the cane and 
pushes away the plug closing the exit. This movement is 
made possible by the rows of spines found upon the abdom- 
inal segments. The pupa is now partly outside of the cane 
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and is held in position by its posterior portion. It now 
splits open in the usual manner upon its back and the 
winged moth appears. 

To this account of the life-history of this injurious borer 
may be added that no parasites have as yet been discovered 
in Minnesota. Yet several times a silken cocoon was found 
in a tunnel which, apparently, had been recently inhabited 
by a borer. The small wasp issuing from this cocoon is dis- 
tinguished by blackish wings, black body, and bright red 
abdomen; it is a species of Bracon. In some cases mites 
were found upon the dead caterpillars inside the burrow, 
but whether these had killed the caterpillar, or had simply 
come to feast upon its dead body, is impossible to say, 
though most likely the former was the case. 

Remedies. — An insect so well hidden as this borer can 
not be reached by any poison ; and our onh' hope is to pre- 
vent it from entering at all. This seems to be very feasible, 
as the egg is deposited upon the cane or pushed beneath 
loose bark, which is frequently the case with borers belonging 
to the order of beetles. When the young currant-borer leaves 
the egg it has to come in contact with the bark through 
which it has to eat its way. If, therefore, the bark could be 
poisoned, we should have a sure remedy ; but when it comes 
to a practical application of this spraying, it will be found 
that currant bushes are rather difficult to spray so thor- 
oughly as to coat the canes in a uniform manner with the 
poison. The writer has tried repeatedly to coat the canes 
wth arsenical poisons before the foliage had appeared. 
There was no difficulty in doing so, but it was found later 
that the plants spra\'^ed in this manner contained just as 
many borers as those not sprayed. This is owing to the 
fact that at the period when this spraying can be done, we 
usually have the most frequent rains. There is, however, 
another remedy which is easily applied and which, if care- 
fully carried out, will eradicate this insect from our gardens. 
Canes that harbor the borer can alwavs be detected and if 
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fotind should be pruned below the lowest part of the tunnel. 
The canes that have been cutoff should be taken away from 
tlie garden and burned as soon as dry, or if such pruning is 
done late in the spring the canes should be covered up with 
soil, so as to prevent the moths from leaving. In no case 
should they be left on the ground, because cutting them off 
h-om the plant does not kill the borer. The pruning is also 
otherwise of benefit to the currants which are usually per- 
mitted to gro A' too much wood and become too old for the 
benefit of good crops of berries. 

Some varieties of currants and gooseberries are stated 
to be free from borers. If such is the case the writer has not 
seen them. It has also been claimed that black currants are 
not to the taste of such borers, but those under observation 
not only did not escape the ravages of this pest, but were 
even preterred to the red and white currants that grew in 
their immediate vicinity. 

ROOT AND STEM BORER OF BLACKBERRY AND RASPBERR /. 

{Sesia hewizonse H. Edw.). 

It is doubtful whether this insect occurs in Minnesota, 
although a broken specimen of it was received from a 
nursery. The larva is a pale worm with darker head and 
legs, and feeds in the roots or base of the canes ot the culti- 
vated blackberr}* and raspberry, invariably killing the canes 
infested, or the entire plant. The worms feed only on the 
pith, and thus cause a wilting of the cane. The canes in- 
fested should be cut out and burned. The moth possesses 
golden-brown fore-wings, and as all the borders are wide, 
only a small transparent space is left; the discal mark is 
purple-black, orange behind, with golden reflections; hind- 
wings with golden • margins ; fringes of both wings golden- 
brown; head black, with a few shining blue scales in front; 
thorax with collar, tegulae and base lemon-yellow; abdomen 
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ringed With lemon-3'ellow; caudal tuft deep lemon-yellow, 
with a black centre; palpi, fore-coxae and tibiae lemon-yel- 
low, the latter banded with brown. 

Neglected plants, or plants infested with other insects 
or diseases, are more apt to harbor this and allied borers 
than plants which receive the proper attention. 

THE PLUM TREE BORER. 

(Sesia pictipes G. & R.). 

This insect is bv no means uncommon, and seems to be 
increasing in numbers as our ])lum trees grow older and be- 
come more numerous. The 
sexes of fjictipes are similar 
and so close! v resemble the 
male exitiosa that one may 
be readily mistaken for the 
other. The male is shown 
in Fig. (38. 

The larva of this borer 
feeds mainlv in the trunks 
and branches of both culti- 

Ffg. 63.— Sesia pictipca G. & R. Male. 

vated and wild plums and 
in wild black and red cherries. The pruning knife is the 
best remedy we have against this insect. 

FAMILY AGARISTID.« OR WOOD XVMPH MOTHS. 

The moths belonging to this family are mostly beautiful 
insects, being either black, with large, white, yellow or red 
spots and patches upon their wings, or the\' have their 
front-wings white, margined with brown, and the hind- 
wings pale yellow. But few species arc found, which fly 
chiefly during the day, but some of them are also attracted 
to the electric light. 
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We have in Minnesota a number of such moths, which 
are decidedly destructive in their early stages to our grape- 
vines, much more so than most other kinds of insects. In 
some years nearly the entire foliage of cultivated and wild 
grapes and of the Virginia creepers is devoured by them in 
the course of a few davs. 

THE EIGHT-SPOTTED FORESTER. 

{Alypia octomaculata Hbn.). 

This is a most beautiful moth, which flies about in the 
bright sunlight, displaying its brilliant colors upon the 
leaves of grape-vines which contrast strongly with the 
black, white, red and yellow colors of the moth. It never 
hides, but always displa3's its colors. This is evidently done 
as a protection, as these colors are warning colors, which 
tell birds and other lovers of insects as food that the moth 
showing them is not good to eat. The ground-color of this 
fine moth is a deep blue-black; two large pale-yellow spots 
are found on each of the front-wings, and two white spots 
on each of the hind-wings, the one nearer the base being 
much the largest. The shoulder-covers are yellow, and the 
legs j)artly orange. The sexes differ somewhat, the male 
having proportionately larger and more conspicuous spots, 
and j)ossesses also a white mark along the tip of the ab- 
domen. The wings, when expanded, measure from an inch 
to an inch and a half across. 

» 

The caterpillar is of a light brownish color, with many 
black lines and an orange band across each segment. It is 
distinguislied ironi other similar larva? b}' having eight 

black and white lines on each segment. The caterpillars 
have a peculiar bluish appearance which is owing to the 
blending of the two colors. The head and the shield on the 
first segment are a shiny, bright, deep-orange color, marked 
with l>lack dots; there is a prominent transverse orange- 
red band, faint on segments two and three, conspicuous on 
four and eleven, and uniform in the middle of each of the 
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Other segments. In the middle segments of the body each 
orange band contains eight black conical elevated tubercles, 
from each o!" which grows a white hair. A lateral white 
wavy band, obsolete on the thoracic segments, but very 
conspicuous on the tenth and eleventh, is a very character- 
istic feature of this caterpillar. The very young worms are 
wliitish. with brown transverse lines ; they feed beneath the 
leaves, and can let themselves down by a silken thread ; the 
lull grown larvie also often conceal themselves within a 
folded leaf. The larva becomes nearly an inch and a half in 
length;when full grownit bores inioany soft, rotten, or even 
almost sound wood, and if such material should be lacking 
it transforms to a pu]);i within a very slight cocoon formed 
without silk upon or just below the surface of the earth. 
With us this species is single brooded and passes the winter 
in the pupal stage. 

This insect occurs frequently in such numbers upon the 
beautilul Virginia creepers adorning verandas tliiit not a 
leaf is left, and the plant be- 
comes just the opposite from 
what it was intended to be. 
This happens (requently in 
our larger cities, and of course 
should not bethecase. As the 
caterpillars feed more or less 
exposed they can easily be 
seen and destioyeil by the use 
of Paris-green or London-pur- 

F\aa9,—Alyplar>cl„mactilala Him.: pIc. IfjWOpIc objCCt t(i the 
•Jine I, adali. Aficr Kilty. use ot thcSC poisOUS they 

should use a spray composed of two ounces of pyrethrum 
to a gallon of water. If used as long as the caterpillars are 
still young all injuries to the ornamental plants and the 
grape-vines ca:n be prevented. 

This beautiful moth is illustrated in Figs. G4, 65 and 70 
on Plates X and XI, and also in Fig. Gfi. 
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THE GRAPE-VINE EPIMENIS. 

{Psychomorpha epimenis Drurv). 

There is another bluish caterpillar found feeding upon 
the foliage of the grape-vine, but it is very uncommon in our 
State. It is much smaller than the one described above. It 
transforms into a most strikingW marked moth, of a deep, 
velvety-black color, with a broad irregularly lunate white 
patch across the outer third of the front wings, and a some- 
what larger more regular patch of orange-red or brick-red 
on the hind-wings. The under side is similarly marked, but 
that of the front-wings is less velvety, with two additional 
white spots inside near the costa, the outer one generally, 

and sometimes both of 

Wthem, connected with a 
broad white patch. The sur- 
face of the wings is sprinkled 
^ with brilliant purple scales, 

which form a narrow band 
near the outer margin of 
each, and appear more or 
less distinctlv on the basal 
half of the front -wings. 
The antennae of the female 
are thread-like, with alternate black and white scales; those 
of the male arc broadly toothed on two sides. The moth is 
shown in Fig. 67; also in Fig. 70, Plate X. 

The young larva attacks the terminal buds of the vine 
in spring, and by fastening the young leaves together by a 
few silken threads it forms a little enclosure. ^Early in June, 
when it is full grown, it bores into soft wood or any other 
suitable material, and there changes to a reddish-brown 
pupa, about four-tenths of an inch long, roughened on the 
joints, and having a curious flattened horny projection on 
each side of the tip. The insect winters over in the pupal 
state. 
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V\k. 67. — Psychomorpha epimenis Drary: 
a. larva; b. one sesrment of the same; 
and male moth. After Kiley. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL WOOD-NYMPH. 

{Eudry as grata Fab.). 

The larva of this beautiful moth is almost as destructive 
to the foliage of the grape as the Eight-spotted Forester, 
but it is not found in such destructive numbers vear after 
vear as the latter insect. The moth has milk-white front- 
wings, broadly bordered and marked with brownish-purple. 
The band on the outer margin is shaded on the inner side 
with olive-green and marked towards the edge with a 
slender, wavy white line. The brownish-purple band is con- 
tinued along the hinder edges, but gradually becomes nar- 
rower, and terminates near the base. There are two 
brownish spots near the middle of the front-wing, one 
round, the other kidney-shaped; they are frequently so 
densely covered with white scales as to be indistinct above, 
but they are always visible on the under surface. The under 
surface of the wings is reddish-yellow. The head is black, 
and there is a wide black stripe down the back, merging in- 
to a series of black spots extending to near the tip of the 
abdomen, which is tulted with white. The shoulder-covers 
are white, and the sides of the body deep j'cllow, with a row 
of black dots along each side close to the under surface. 

The moth, which is active at night, and sometimes at- 
tracted to the electric lights in large numbers, is often dis- 
covered during the day upon the surface of the leaves of its 
food-plants. (See Fig. 65, Plate X). Its closed wings form 
a steep roof over its back, and its forelegs, which have a 
curious muff-like tuft of white hairs, are protruded and give 
the insect a verv peculiar appearance. Looking at it from 
a short distance the insect resembles very closely the fresh 
and still semi-fluid droppings of a bird. The moth evidently 
depends upon this resemblance, which is sometimes unpleas- 
antly realistic, as a protection against birds. 



enlarged; snp odult. ' After Hlle;. 
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There are hardly two moths more unlike in general ap- 
pearance than the beautiful Wood-nymph and the Eight- 
spotted Forester, and yet 
their caterpillars bear 
such a close resemblance 
to each other that they 
are not readily distin- 
guished from each other, 
especially as they fre- 
quently feed side by side 
upon the same grape- 
vine. Generally liow- 
•^^"^ ever, the caterpillar of 

gra ta appears a little 
later in the season. It is 
shown in Fig. 68, P!ate 
XII. 

The eggs are deposited upou the under side of the leaf, 
singly or in groups. The full grown caterpillars measure 
about an inch and a half in length; their bodies ta|>er 
towards the head, becoming thicker near the posterior end. 
The head of the caterpillar is dull orange, with black dots; 
the body is pale bluish, crossed by orange and black lines 
■which are arranged as shown in the illustration. Fig. 69. 
Each segment, with the exception ol the head and the last 
one, is crossed by a brick or orange-colored band of uniform 
width, excepting the one on the twelfth segment, which is 
broader; on the last segment we find two such bands. All 
these bands contain black dots, from wliich a simple short 
brown hair arises. Each segment is crossed by six black 
lines; the breathing- pores are oval and black. Besides the 
grape-vine the caterpillars feed also upon the Virginia 
creeper, and occasionally upon the hop. Ihey are most 
numerous late in summer, and do not web together leaves 
for shelter, but hide on their under side. When at rest, 
the caterpillar depresses the head and raises the anterior 
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part of the body, and in this manner assumes the position 
of a Sphinx caterpillar. 

When mature the caterpillar descends to the ground, and 
transforms to a dark-brown and rough pupa, about seven- 
tenths of an inch long, with an obtusely conical tip of the 
abdomen, ending in four tubercles. In captivity it readily 
enters pieces of soft wood, or ot cork, in which it forms a 
cell for the purpose of pupation: by uniting with a sticky 
secretion bits of wood and cork it forms a cap or lid over the 
cell. 

Like the Eight-spotted Forester this insect is kept in 
check by parasites, but chiefly by Tachina flies, whicli de- 
posit their cream-white eggs upon the back- of the caterpil- 
lar, usually close behind its head. 

THE PKARL WOOD-NYMPH. 

{Eadryas iin/'o Hub.). 
The moth (Fig. 69 and 70, Plate X) of this equally pretty 
insect is a little smaller than grata, measuring with ex- 
panded wings about one inch and 
three-eighths; it diflers but slightly 
from itslargirrelative. The brown- 
ish-purple stripe on the front mar- 
gin extends larther along the wing; 
Fig, 6P.— Eurirrssun^o Hub; the bordering of the outer margin 
is paler and more uniform in 
width; the inner edge is wavy instead of straight, and the 
bordering of the hind margin is wider and more distinct. 

The larva is nearly an inch and a (juarter long. It has 
an orange-colored head, spotted with black; its body is 
banded with orange, white and black, most segments hav- 
ing three white and three black lines on each side of the cen- 
tral orange band. The pupa is reddish-brown, roughened 
on the back with very minute teeth; a thick and blunt spine 
occurs on each side of the tip of the abdomen. 
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This insect is not seen very often on our grape-vines, but 
as this moth has been frequently seen near the electric light 
it must be rather common. The caterpillars are not so 
particular about their food as the other closely allied species 
and they have also been found feeding upon such plants as 
Epilobium and Hibiscus. 

The four species of Wood-Nymphs are also shown in Fig. 
70, Plate X. 

FAMILY PYROMORPHID.^ OR SMOKY MOTHS. 

But few moths belonging to this famih' are found in the 
United States. The moths are small, chiefly of a smoky- 
black color, although some are marked withbrightercolors. 

THE AMERICAN PROCRIS. 

[Harrisima americana Harr.). 

The writer has never found in Minnesota the caterpil- 
lars of this insect, which is quite destructive to the foliage 
of the grape-vine in other states, but as he has repeatedly 
captured the moths there is no doubt that the insect is an 
inhabitant of our state. 

The eggs, twenty or more of which were deposited to- 
gether, are fastened to the under side of the leaves. 

The caterpillars of the Procris do not scatter after leav- 
ing the eggs, as all the insects described before, but lead a 
social life, feeding side by side on the under side of a leaf, 
their heads all directed towards the margin ol the same. 
These little worms, in black and yellow uniforms, eat at first 
only the soft tissues of the foliage, leaving the fine net-work 
of veins untouched; but as they grow older and stronger all 
but the large veins are eaten. The caterpillars reach their 
full size in August, and measure now about six-tenths of an 
inch. They are at that age of a yellow color, slightly hairy, 
with a transverse row of rather large spots on each seg- 
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ment. As soon as the caterpillars are mature they disperse, 
each one searching for and retiring to some sheltered spot, 
in which they construct a tough and oblong-oval cocoon, 
inside oT which they change in the course of three or four 
days to a shining brown pupa, about tliree-tenths of an inch 
long. Further south two or even three generations are pro- 
duced during a year, but whether the insect is single or 
double brooded in Minnesota is not known. 



'*• 
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Fig. Tl —Han-Ulmt 



The little moth is of a bluish or greenish-black color; it 
is ornamented with a deep orange-colored collar, and a 
notched tuft at the end of the long body. The moth has 
very narrow wings, which expand nearly an inch across, 
and flies during the warmest hours of the day, when it fre- 
quents flowers. Its flight is rather peculiar, and is quite 
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slow and unsteady. Wherever this insect occurs in large 
numbers it becomes quite injurious, but as it leads a social 
life in its caterpillar state it can readily be destroyed by the 
use of arsenical poisons. Fig. 71 shows the different states 
of this insect; the moth is also shown in Fig. 72, Plate IX. 

FAMILY ZYG.^NID^ OR ZYG^XIDS. 

But few species of these moths occurin the United States, 
and none are destructive to fruit trees. They are distin- 
guished from the allied families by the structure of the hind- 
wings, which are in some cases greatly reduced in size, as 
shown in the illustration of the Scepsis fulvicollis Hbn. (Fig. 
72, Plate IX), a black moth with fulvous color, frequently 
seen on the flowers of the golden-rods. A larger species, the 
Ctenucha virginica Charp. is shown on the same Plate in. 
Fig. 72. 

FAMILY LITHOSIID-*: OR FOOTMAN MOTHS. 

This family includes small moths with rather slender 
bodies, filiform antennae, and usually narrow fore-wings and 
broad hind-win^^s. Thevare closely allied to the next lamilv. 
Usually they are of sombre colors, though some are rather 
highly colored. Their larvae are cylindrical, covered with 
short and stifl' hairs, and most of them feed upon lichens. 
None are destructive, but to give an idea of their general 
appearance one of the most common species, the Striped 
Footman (//jpoprep/a /iicosa Hbn.) is shown in Fig. 72 
on Plate IX It is of a deep scarlet color, with three broad 
and lead-colored stripes on the fore-wings not shown in the 
photograph. 

FAMILY ARCTIID^ OR WOOLY BEARS. 

The Arctiids, also called Wooly Bears and Tiger-moths, 
are stout- boaied moths, with moderately broad wings, 
which are usually spotted or striped. Some of them are 
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very gaily colored, others are pure white. When at rest they 
usually fold their wings roof-like upon the body. Most of 
them are nocturnal and are attracted to lights. Their larvae 
are mostly clothed with dense clusters of hairs, and are 
usually very general feeders, preferring herbaceous plants, 
though some are destructive to the foliage of trees. 



THE BLUE-SPANGLED CATERPILLARS. 

{Calliworpha Lecontei Boisd. and fulvicosta Clem.). 

There are some slender bodied Arctiids that possess fine 
or bristle-like antennae, which are not distinctlv feathered in 
either sex; their tongues are also quite long:. They belong 
to the genus Callimorpha (meaning beautiful form ). In the 
Eastern and Southern States these caterpillars occur more 
commonly upon the peach; here in Minnesota they have been 
found upon the apple, but chiefly upon the blackberries. 
They are black worms, covered with short stifl' hairs, and 
studded with peculiar blue spots, which have given them the 
above name. They spend the winter in some sheltered spots, 
as under loose bark, etc., but as soon as the leaves expand 
in spring, they forsake these shelters and commence to feed. 
As they grow rapidly they soon reach their lull size, and 
now measure about one inch in length. They are of a vel- 
vety-black color above, and pale bluish, speckled with black, 
below. A deep orange line extends along the back, and a 
still more distinct wavy or broken one along each side. 
The body is covered with many steel-blue warts, with a 
polished and qu«te brilliant surface; from each issues a short 
and bristly hair. As soon as full grown the caterpillar 
selects a sheltered spot, and here spins a slight and white 
silken cocoon. The pupa is purplish-brown, fineh' punctated, 
and terminates in a flat plate tipped with yellowish-brown 
and curled bristles. 
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The moth flies during the day in June. It is by no means 
very uncommon, and delights to fly about the edges of 
forests, or wherever the ground is overgrown with black- 
berries and similar plants. We have at least two species of 
this interesting moth ; the Lecontei var militaris Harr., hav- 
ing the fore-wings ornamented with broad black markings, 
and the fulvicosta Clem., where the cream-colored fore-wings 




Pig. 73.— Callimorpba fulvicosta Clcra.; a, caterpillar; b, motli; c and c/, fiegrments 

of body of larva. Alter Rile.v. 



possess a fulvous border. Yellow markings are also found 
on the head, collar, and base and tip of the abdomen. Fig. 
73 shows the larva and adult; Fig. 74, Plate XII, shows the 
same insect and also two forms of C. contigua Walk. 

These caterpillars have been known to cause consider- 
able damage to the young foliage of the peach tree and to 
the young leaves of the blackberries. They are easily shaken 
into sheets, and even into inverted umbrellas, because they 
drop to the ground as soon as the plants upon which they 
are feeding are jarred. In extreme cases the arsenical pois- 
ons should be used. 

A number of other Arctiids or **Wooly Bears" are injur- 
ious to cultivated fruit trees and our smaller fruits. Gener- 
ally, however, their caterpillars consume all kinds of low- 
growing plants and only exceptionally prove destructive to 
taller shrubs and trees. 
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THE ISABELLA TIGER-MOTH. 

(Pyrrharctia Isabella S. & A. I, 

This is the well-lcnown caterpillar frequently called the 
"Hedge-Hog," from the habit of rolling itself into a ball 
when alarmed (Fig. 75). It has a thick coat of fur, com- 
posed of stifFhairs, which point in all directions. The hairs 
are black on each end o! the body of the caterpillar, but red- 
dish on the middle. As all the hairs are pretty evenly and 
closely shorn they give the caterpillar a velvety appearance. 




F!b. TO.-Pjrrii 



and aa they are also very elastic, it is not easy to pick up 
the curled larva, which generally manages to slip away. 
Its favorite food is plantain, clover, dandelions, grasses and 
many other plants. It winters over in some sheltered spot, 
rolled up like a hedge-hog. In most cases it finds shelter 
below loose bark, under pieces of bark resting on the ground, 
and is found in large numbers under wooden sidewalks. It is 
difficult to understand that an insect thus slightly protected 
should be able to withstand some of our very cold winters, 
and that the fluids found in its body are not froz?n solid. 
Early in the spring the caterpillar makes up for the long 
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enforced rest, and feeding upon the first green vegetation, 
finally spins a cocoon, which is principally composed of the 
barbed hairs of the caterpillar itself, interwoven with coarse 
silk. The pupa is brown, with tufts of golden bristles, and 
with a tuft at the extremity. Prof. Comstock nmkes the 
following interesting remarks about this insect in his 
**Manual for the Study of Insects*': *Hurr3'ing along like 
a caterpillar in the fair is a common saying among 
country people in New England, and probably had its 
origin in observations made upon the larva of the Isa- 
bella Tiger-moth. This is the evenly clipped, furry cater- 
pillar, reddish-brown in the middle and black at either 
end, which is seen so commonly in the autumn or early 
spring. Its evident haste to get somewhere, in the autumn, 
is almost painful to witness. A nervous anxiety is apparent 
in every undulating movement of its body; and frequently 
its shining black head is raised high in the air, and moved 
from side to side, while it gets its bearings. Occasionally 
after such an observation it evidently finds it is mistaken, 
and turns sharply and hastens along faster than ever in 
another direction.** 

The moth, which is also shown in Fig. 76, Plate XI, is 
of a dull orange color, with the front-wings variegated w^ith 
dusky, and spotted with black. The hind-wings are lighter 
colored, and also marked with black spots; they vary some- 
what in the sexes. The body has also the same general 
color of the wings; on the middle of the back of the abdomen 
is a row of about six black dots, and on each side of the 
body occurs a similar low of dots. 

This caterpillar becomes sometimes destructive to the 
cuttings of apple-trees, etc., in our nurseries; blackberry and 
raspberry canes are also sometimes destroyed, as the larvse 
eat the tips of the young shoots. They are readily poisoned 
an 1 thus kept in check. 

These *'Hedge-Hog*' caterpillars, although always com- 
mon, are sometimes exceedingly so, while at other times but 
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few can be found. Their absence in the usual numbers is 
caused by the fact that very many of them are killed by 
a disease. Caterpillars attacked by the Muscnrdine are 
stiffly fastened to their food-plants, and are covered with a 
white effloresence; this latter is not very apparent at the 
base of the dense hairs, hence such diseased or dead cater- 
pillars look for a long time quite life-like. 

THE LARGE YELLOW BEAR. 

{Leucarctia acnea Drury). 

These large and wooly caterpillars are sometimes quite 
numerous in our gardens and orchards. Usually they feed 

upon grasses and other low growing plants, but they are 

« 

not slow to eat also the leaves of young fruit trees and of 
the small fruit. Both sexes of the moth are shown in Fig. 
77, Plate XI. 

THE COMMON YELLOW BEAR. 

[Spilosoma virginica Fab.). 

This is one of our most common hairy caterpillars, and 
whoever has a garden must have met with this troublesome 
insect, which devours alike flowers, vegetables and fruit. 
With us it seems to be very partial to the leaves of the grape- 
vine, apple, currant and gooseberry', though nearly' all other 
plants are eaten when pressed by hunger, and the insect is 
sometimes very destructive to corn, beans and peas. It is 
lound from June to late in September. When young the 
caterpillars are bluish-white, but when full j^rown they may 
be found of a pale cream color, yellow, light-brown or verj' 
dark-brown, the different colors often appearing in a brood 
hatched from one batch of eggs. Yellow is, howevfr, the 
most common color, and in all the different color-varieties 
the underside is dark, with a longitudinal black line, more 
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or less interrupted, along each side of the body, and a trans- 
verse line of the same color between each of the joints. 
Head and feet are ochre-yellow; the hairs spring from dark 
yellow wans, of which there are ten on each joint; those on 
joint one being scarcely visible, and those on joint twelve 
coalescing. We have two annual broods in Minnesota, the 
last passing the winter in the pupal state. The pupa is pro- 
tected by a slight cocoon, made almost entirely of the cater- 
pillar's ha:ir; these are chiefly held or felted together by the 
interlockingof their minute barbs, and the whole is strength- 
ened by a few silken threads. 

The bright-colored eggs, which are round and j'ellow, 
are deposited on the under side of leaves in large clusters, 
and hatch into small hairy caterpillars, which feed together 
for a short time, but gradually scatter. As long as young 
thev devour onlv the under side of the leaf, but the cor- 
responding upper surface of it soon turns yellow and 
withers. 

The moth, which is very generally called **The Miller,'' 
frequently flies into our rooms at night. It is easily recog- 
nized by its pure white color, by having the abdomen 
orange-colored above, with three rows of black spots; the 
wings possess also a few black dots, varying in number, 
there beinsf usuallv two on each side of the fore and three on 
each of the hind- wings, though sometimes all the wings are 
almost immaculate, except one spot on the disk of the fore- 
wings. The antennae are white above, dark brown below; 
head and thorax are white. 

The best time to destroy these troublesome caterpillars 
is soon after they hatch, and when they are still feeding side 
by side. By making the worms drop into a vessel contain- 
ing some kerosene oil. we can kill them quickly, and as they 
curl up and drop when touched even very lightly the work 
is rapidly performed. Of course if the^^ are very numerous 
we have to use one of the arsenical poisons. 

It is very fortunate that this species is subject to the 
attack of a number of parasites, which kill immense num- 
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bers of them. Without the assistance of these beneficial 
insects the caterpillars would multiply to such a degree as 
to be soon beyond our control. This species is illustrated in 
Fig. 78. 



THE FiLL WEB-WORM. 

{Hyphantria cunea Drury). 

This is getting to be a very destructive insect in Minne- 
sota, which at present seems to be confined to plum-trees. 
Both the wild and cultivated varieties are infested, and 
toward the middle of" August they are disfigured by large 
nests made by colonies of these caterpillars. When we in- 
vestigate these bulky nests, which show no regularity of 
construction like those of the tent-caterpillars, we find them 
composed of numerous smaller nests, ol which the older ones 
are more or less filled with excrement, old skins, and the 
white head-plates of the caterpillars. Sometimes we find in 
them also the egg-shajwd cocoons of hymenopterous para- 
sites. The caterpillars are not as social in their habits as 
those of the tent caterpillars, smd they do not come and go 
to their nest in regular armies, but rather protect themselves 
when feeding by simply building a shelter over their food. 
Kig. 79, on Plate XXII, shows one of these nests. 
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The moths of this species of insects vary greatly, both 
in size and markings, and they have in consequence of such 
variation received many scientific names, such as cunea, 
textor, punctata and panctatissima, but there is no doubt 
that all these names belong to one species, as has been 
proven bj- the frequent breeding of these insects in confine- 
ment. The moth is of a milk-white color, and in Minnesota 
without spots. The antennie are gray; those of the male 
doubly feathered below, those of the females with two rows 
of minute teeth only. The front thighs are tawny-yellow; 
the feet blackish-brown. When the wings are expanded 
they measure about one and a quarter inches across. Fig. 
80 shows tlie variations of markings in the wings. 




The moths, which are only active at night, deposit their 
eggs in a cluster on a leaf, sometimes upon the upper, some- 
times on the lower side, usually near the end of a brancli 
(Fig. 811- Each cluster 
consists of a great number 
of eggs, which are deposited 
close together and in regu- 
lar rows whenever the sur- 
face selected permits this. 
Fi,.Bi.-Hj.p/.-«ri-™«^rT7».mothOn «" avcragc each clustcr 

KXm"lJij*"p.''i'ASrii:i.rtu™ '^""'^ COUsistS of OVCr foUF hun- 
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dred eggs. As the female deposits also eggs in smaller and 
less regular patches, we may say that five hundred eggs 
can be considered the real number produced by a single fe- 
male. The eggs, measuring 0.4 mm., are of a bright golden- 
yellow color, quite globular, and ornamented bj' numerous 
regular pits, which give them under a magnifying lens the 
appearance of a beautiful golden thimble. Before the eggs 
hatch they change to a dull leaden hue. In the course of 
about ten days in cool weather, but much sooner w^hen 
-warm, these eggs hatch. Without check the offspring of one 
female moth might in a single season number 125,000 cater- 
pillars in early autumn, enough to ruin the shade trees of 
many a fine street. This is reported from the fifth report 
U. S. Entomological Commission, but holds good only in 
regions where the insect is double brooded. Here, appar- 
ently, only one annual generation is found. 

The caterpillars just born are pale yellow, with two 
rows of black marks along the body, a black head and with 
quite sparse hairs. When full grown they generally appear 
pale-yellowish or greenish, with a broad, dusky stripe 
along the sides ; they are covered with whitish hairs, which 
spring from black and orange-yellow warts. The cater- 
pillar is, however, very variable, both as to depth of color- 
ing and as to markings, as is shown in Fig. 81. 

Close observations have failed to show that different 
food produces changes in the coloration ; in fact nearly all 
the various color varieties may be found upon the same 
tree. The fall generation is, however, on the whole, darker, 
with browner hairs than the spring generation. 

As soon as the young caterpillars hatch they immediate- 
ly go to work to spin a small silken web for themselves, 
-which by their uirited efforts soon grows large enough to be 
noticed upon the trees. Under this protecting shelter they 
feed in company, at first devouring only the green upper 
portions of the leaf, and leaving the veins and lower skin 
unmolested. As they increase in size they enlarge their web 
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by connecting it with the adjoining leaves and twigs; thus 
as they gradually work downwards their web becomes 
bulky, and as it is filled with brown and skeletonized leaves 
and other discolored matter, as well as with their own old 
skins, it becomes quite an unpleasant feature in our public 
thoroughfares, parks and orchards. The caterpillars always 
feed protected by these webs; but as soon as they approach 
maturity, which recjuires about a month, they commence to 
scatter, searching for suitable places in which to spin their 
cocoons. If very numerous upon the same tree the food 
supply gives out, and they are forced by hunger to leave 
their sheltering homes before the usual time. When the 
young caterpillars are forced to leave their webs they do 
not drop suddenly to the ground, but suspend themselves 




by a fine silken thread, by means of which they easily re- 
cover the tree. Grown caterpillars, which measure 1.11 
inches in length, do not spin such a thread. Both old and 
young ones drop themselves to the ground without spin- 
ning when disturbed or sorely pressed by hunger. Favorite 
recesses selected for pupation are the crevices in bark and 
similar shelters above ground; in some cases even the empty 
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cocoons of other moths. Fig. 82 shows different colored 
caterpillars, pupa and adult. 

Passing the winter in the pupa state, the cocoons are 
found during the winter principally at the surface of the 
ground, mixed with dirt and rubbish, or in cracks and cre- 
vices of tree-boxes, in fences and under door-steps and base- 
ment walls. The first moths issue from these cocoons in 
May, and deposit their eggs in flat batches on the underside 
of the leaves. The young worms feed preferably in company, 
ivebbing first one and then several leaves together and 
gradually extending their sphere of action until a large part 
of the tree becomes involved. The worms become full grown 
in August. 

Remedies: — Trees suffering from the attacks of this pest 
should be sprayed with London-purple or Paris-green. This 
-will not be as effective as for most other insects, because the 
^vorms are protected by a web, which encloses the leaves 
they are feeding upon at the time, but as fresh leaves are 
constantly enclosed by the sheltering web the worms soon 
have to feed upon the poisoned ones and will be killed. If 
the bratl^hes are within reach the quickest method is to 
draw the branch through the hand and thus crush the worms 
and destroy their nest. If the branches carrying the web 
are still small, they may be cut off and thrown on the bare 
ground at a distance from the trees, or the worms may be 
crushed by stepping upon them. A good plan to destroy 
those nests, which are beyond reach of the hand, is to bum 
them with a torch of rags soakert with kerosene. It is even 
possible to destroy the majority of the worms in such a web 
by blowing them into space with a light charge of powder 
in a shot-gun. But whatever remedy is employed, it ought 
to be employed as soon as the nests become visible. 
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HICKORY TUSSOCK MOTH. 



[Halesidota caryn Harr.). 

Late in summer and all through the autumn, until late 
in September or until the leaves commence to drop, we find 
upon the hickory, apple, and other fruit trees and shrubs 
such as raspberries, etc., numerous caterpillars which are 
covered with short spreading tufts of white hairs, iwith a 
row of eight black tufts on the back and two long, slender 
black pencils on the fourth and on the tenth segments. The 
tufts along the top of the back converge on each side, form- 
ing a kind of ridge or crest; the warts from which these tufts 
proceed are oblong-oval and transverse, while the other 
warts on the body are round. The hairs on the fore part of 
the body are much longer than the rest, and hang over the 
head; the others are short as if sheared off, and spreading. 
The head, feet and under side of the body are black; the up- 
per side of the body is white, sprinkled with black dots and 
with black transverse lines between the rings. These beau- 
tiful caterpillars are gregarious as long as yopng, but scat- 
ter later. When at rest they bend down the head and bring 
over it the long hairs on the fore part of the body; if dis- 
turbed they immediately roll up like a hedge-hog, and drop 
to the ground. The full grown caterpillars measure nearly 
one inch and a half in length. At this time thcj- leave the 
trees, and move about in search of suitable shelters in which 
to make tkeir oval and thin cocoons, almost entirel}' com- 
posed of their own felted hair. The pupa is short, thick and 
rather blunt. 

The winged insects appear during June, and are some- 
times found in very large numbers upon the early flowers of 
our milk-weeds. The moths are of a light ochre-yellow 
color, varying greatly in intensity; the rather narrow fore- 
wings are long and pointed, atid are thickly and finely 
sprinkled with little brown dots, and have two oblique 
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brownish streaks passing backwards from the front edge, 
with three rows of yellowish-white, semi-transparent spots 
parallel to the outer margin. The hind- wings are very thin, 
transparent and without spots; the shoulder-covers are 
edged with light brown. The moths expand from one inch 
and seven-eighths to two inches and a quarter and more. At 
rest the wings are roofed; the antennae are long, with a 
double, narrow, feathery edging in the males, and a double 
row of short, slender teeth on the under side in the females. 
These antennae are rather longer than usual in Arctiids, and 
are not at all hairy. The tongue is a short spiral. 

Another species of closely allied tussock moths is some- 
times found feeding upon the foliage of plums; the more us- 
ual food is, however, the scarlet-oak. This moth is called 
Halesidota maculate Harr., or the Spotted Tussock moth. 
It is of alight ochre-yellow color, with smaller and almost 
white spots arranged in about the same manner as the yel- 
lish-white spots in caryae. The moth is a little smaller than 
the species described before. All three moths are shown on 
Plate XXI, Figs. 84 and 85. 



THE CHECKERED TUSSOCK-MOTH. 

{Halesidota tesselata S. & A.). 

The caterpillar of this species is even more common, 
being found not alone upon the oak, but also upon plums, 
apples, raspberries and blackberries. In general appearance 
it is like carya,\ but the tufts are yellow, and the crest is a 
little darker; on the second and third segments are two 
orange-colored pencils, which are stretched over the head 
vrhen the insect is at rest, and before these are several long 
tufts of white hairs; on each side of the third segment is a 
white pencil, and there are two pencils of the same color 
directed backwards, on the eleventh segment. The body is 
jellowish-white, with dusky warts, and the head is brown- 
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ish-yellow. They transform in similar hiding places to pupae 
which winter over. Fig. 83, Plate XXI, shows one of these 
caterpillars. 

The moths are much paler than those of caryse and 
maculata, being only faintly tinged with ochre-yellow. Their 
long, narrow, delicate and semi-transparent wings lie almost 
flat on the top of the back ; the fore-wings are checkered 
with darker ochre-yellow dusky spots arranged so as to 
form five irregular transverse bands. The hind edge of the 
collar, and the inner edges of the shoulder-covers are green- 
ish-blue, and between the latter are two short narrow deep- 
yellow stripes ; the upper side of the abdomen and of the 
legs are deep ochre- j'ellow. The wings of this moth expand 
about two inches. 



FAMILY LIPARIDi*: OR TRUE TUSSOCK-MOTHS. 

Tussock-moths are of medium size; the antennae of both 
sexes, when winged, are pectinated, those of the males very 
broadly so ; the wingless females have serrate or narrowly 
pectinate antennae. The adult moths are usually very plain 
in coloration; the legs arc clothed with wooly hairs, and 
when the insect is at rest the fore-legs are always stretched 
forwards and are very conspicuous. In some the females 
are practically wingless, the wings being at most mere use- 
less pads. Most are nocturnal, though the males of some fly 
during the day. The larvae are the most beautiful of our 
caterpillars, being clothed with brightly colored tufts of 
hairs. 

THE WHITE-MARKED TUSSOCK-MOTH. 

[Orgyia leucostigma S. & A.). 

This caterpillar looks quite different from those of the 
other Tussock-moths described before. It is not a common 
insect in Minnesota, but is rapidly increasing in numbers. 
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At present it is almost entirely confined to our cities, where 
the caterpillars feed upon the foliage of such shade-trees as 
the soft maples, poplars, andcotton-wood. It is not unusual 
to find fastened to the trunks of such trees grayish cocoons, 
to which are usually fastened a mass of glistening white 
«ggs. These latter attract the attention of the passer-by, 
who would not be apt to detect as readily the grayish 
cocoons of the males. Where these caterpillars have found a 
home in our orchards, the cocoons can also be detected late 
in autumn, or after the leaves have fallen, by investigating 
the dead leaves still fastened here and there to the branches 
of the trees; these almost invariablv contain cocoons of 
such insects. 

The eggs, which are deposited upon the outside of the 
cocoon, simply because the wingless female finds this the 
nearest and best place for this purpose, are found to be 
arranged in three or four layers; they are covered with a 
frothy mass that serves to protect them. From 300 to 500 
eggs are found together; each egg is of a white color, nearly 
globular, and flattened on the upper surface. The eggs 
remain in this condition over winter, and hatch about the 
middleof May, when the young caterpillars immediately pro- 
ceed to ascend to the foliage of the tree upon which they 
-were born. These caterpillars are /requently called **Drop- 
worms," because they have the habit, when disturbed, of 
letting themselves down by a silken thread, remaining sus- 
pended until the danger is past, when they climb up again 
*'hand over hand** to reach the leaf 

There are few caterpillars that are as handsome as this 
one, in spite of what may be said about worms never being 
beautiful. They are more than an inch long, of a bright 
yellow color, with the head and two small protuberances on 
the hinder part of the back of a brilliant coral red. Along 
the back we see four cream-colored brush-like tufts, two long 
black plumes on the anterior part of the body, and one on 
the posterior. The sides are clothed with long and fine hairs. 
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A narrow black or brown stripe extends alon;2^ the back, and 
a wider dusky stripe on each side. The peculiar cup-like, 
coral-red protuberance already mentioned are scent-organs 
used by the caterpillars to drive off enemies; they are used in 
a similar way as the whip-like organs found in the caterpil- 
lars of the swallow-tailed butterflies described before. As 
soon as the caterpillars reach their full size they descend to 
the trunk, or move to tree-boxes or fences, to find shelters in 
which to spin their cocoons, which are loosely made of silk 
and their own hair. It is a strange fact that the female 
caterpillar sheds her skin once more than the male. In 
Minnesota we have but one annual brood, at least in St. 
Paul and Minneaoolis; further south two broods are the rule. 

A. ' 

The brownish pupae of the two sexes differ very consid- 
erably, the male being much smaller than the female; both 
are covered with short hairs. 

The moths differ still more, the male being winged^ 
with very broad and feather-like antennae, while the 
female is wingless, possessing slender antennae. The fe- 
male is simply provided with the merest rudiments of 
wings, w^hich are perfectly useless; lier body is of a light- 
gray color, oblongoval, with long legs, and is greatly 
distended with eggs. After leaving the pupal shell she 
does not leave the outride of the cocoon, but patiently 
awaits the male, when, after pairing, she commences to 
deposit her eggs in the manner already described ; during 
this process her bod\' shrinks more and more, and finally 
she drops down to the ground and dies as soon as her work 
is finished. The male moth is of an ashen-gray color; the 
fore- wings are crossed by wavy bands of a darker shade. 
There is a small black spot on the outer edge near the tip, 
an oblique blackish stripe be^^ond it, and a minute very 
characteristic white crescent near the outer hind angle. The 
gray body has a small black tuft near the base of the 
abdomen. The wings, when expanded, measure about an 
inch and a quarter across. 
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The males of some species of this genus of moths are 
diurnal in their habits, or fly swiftly during the brightest 
part of the day. Not so with leucostigma. Here the male 
rests during the day, and assumes a very characteristic pos- 
ition, as shown in the illustration, Fig. 87 and in Plate XXI. 




FlR. 87.— Om-i" leacoMtljima S. & A.: a. adult remaic on eaft-maH; b. jroasg 
pillar. From'ulv. arBotomoIogy, Dcp, orAKricnltnn.' 

The long and very peculiarly tufted forelegs are very con- 
spicuous in this position, and as the colors of the moth blend 
well with the spot selected for rest the insect is not easily 
detected. 

Remedies: — As the cocoons attached to the leaves or to 
the trunks of trees, sides of buildings, projecting roofs, under 
fence boards, etc., are easily detected, the eggs fastened to 
them can be collected in very large numbers and destroyed. 
But as the cocoons vefy frequently contain parasites it is 
best not to destroy them, but after having collected them to 
put them in an open box away from the trees. In this way 
the parasites can hatch and fly away, even the male mothH 
may escape, bat as the female mutb has no wings there is 
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no danger that she can reach a tree some distance away. 
Spraying with arsenical poisons will also kill these voraci- 
ous caterpillars. 

THE PARALLEL-LINED TUSSOCK-MOTH. 

{Parorgyia parallela G. & R.). 

Another caterpillar, also ornamented with long pencils 
of hairs, feeds upon the plum, crab-apple, oak and other 
trees. It is sometimes quite common. It has a gray body, 
with a dorsal and stigmatal black line. The black pencils 
or tussocks are found on top of segments 4, 5, 6 and 7, th^ 
latter one is sometimes wanting; on each side ofthe first and 
last segment is a pencil of long black hairs; on top of seg- 
ment 11 is also an apparently double brush of black hairs* 
The hair on the sides of the body is yellowish, in spreading- 
clusters; on top of segments 9 and 10 is a small pale y^ellow 
cup. The head is of a shining-black. When full grown this 
caterpillar measures an inch and a half It now searches for 
a protecting shelter, and here spins a coarse cocoon, inside 
of which it changes to a pupa . In Parorgyia both sexes are 
winged. The moths are dark gray, with darker colored 
wavy lines and spots; there is a dark blotch between the 
outer line and the apex. They resemble the males of 
leucostigma, but are a little darker and larger, as shown in 
Fig. 88, Plate XXI. 

THE GYPSY-MOTH. 

{Ocneria dispar Linn.). 

This is also related to the Liparidae. It is a European 
moth, which was imported into Massachusetts in 1868, 
and which has already caused enormous damage to that 
state, requiring annual appropriations of many thousands 
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of dollars, simply to keep it from spreading. It is not found 
in Minnesota, notwithstanding letters received from time to 
time, and itis to be hoped will always remain a stranger to 



■-iir state. Its caterpillar, when full grown, is about one and 
►lie-half inches in lenj^th, of a creamy-white color, so thickly 
])riakled with black that it seems dark-brown, the ground 
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color appearing in the broken dorsal and lateral lines. It is 
furnished with distinct dorsal and lateral tubercles, blue 
anteriorly and crimson behind the fifth segment, from each 
of which arise tufts of long black and yellowish hair. The 
caterpillar changes to a chocolate-brown pupa, covered by 
a few threads, forming the merest apology for a cocoon. 
The male moths are brownish-yeljow, the fore-wings are 
smoky, with darker irregular transverse lines; the hind- 
wings are paler with a darker outer-margin. The heavier 
and much larger female moths are creamy-white in color, 
with irregular transverse gray or blackish lines. The males 
measure with expanded wings from one and one-half to two 
inches, the females two and one-half inches. The moths ap- 
pear from July to September. The females deposit their 
eggs in masses of from four to five hundred id all conceivable 
localities, and cover them with yellow hair and scales from 
the end of their abdomen. The insects winter as eggs, 
which hatch from April to June. 

FAMILY MEGALOPYGID.*: OR FLANNEL-MOTHS. 

Prof. Comstock has, for good reasons, separated from 
the Uparidie a number of moths, which he places in a new 
family, the Megalopygidsc or Flannel-motbs, They are 
whitish-moths which have their wings densely clothed w^ith 
long and curly hairs, resembling bits of flannel. Their 
larva? are also remarkable for the possession of ten pairs of 
legs, three thoracic and seven abdominal, while all other 
known lepidopterous larvae have lost some of their abdom- 
inal legs. The cocoons are furnished with a trap-door. 

THE WAVED LAGOA. 

(Lagoa crispata Packard). 

This peculiar caterpillar is quite uncommon in Minne- 
sota, where it feeds upon a variety of plants, but especially 
upon the blackberry, apple and raspberry. Being quite un- 
common it probably will never be classed among the injur- 
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ious insects. It is nearly oval, covered with evenly shorn 
hairs of a brownish color, which are raised to a ridge along 
the middleof the back, sloping off on each side liketheroofof 
ahouse. Whenabout three- fourth 5 of an inch long, thecater- 
pillar ceases to feed and forms now a tough, oval cocoon, 
which is fastened securely to the side of a twig upon the foli- 
age of which it has been feeding. This cocoon is fastened very 
securely and can only be removed by applying some force. 
Inside this cocoon the caterpillar changes to a brown pupa. 
The moth issues during July of the following year, and 
escapes by lifting a flat and circular lid on one end of the 
cocoon. It is a solt looking yellowish-cream or straw-yel- 
low being; the fore-wings are more or less dusky on the 
outer margiij, covered with fine, flattened, curled hair-like 
scales, arranged in regular waves, running from near the 
base to the tip. Tlie body and legs are thick and woolly; 
at the tip of the abdomen there is a tult of long and soft 
hairs, forming a bushy tail. The moth, with wings expand- 
ed, measures about one and three quarter inches across. It 
is shown in Fig. 90, Tlate XXI. 

A closely related species, 
the Z,a^oa opcrcalaris S.& A., 
is found in ourSouthernStates. 
Themoth resembles very close- 
ly the waved Lagoa. Its co- 
coon isabout asinteresting an 
object as we can find, and so 
closely resembles a terminal 
bud of the Life Oak, upon 
which the caterpillar is usually 
lound, that it is almostim pos- 
sible to detect it, especially as 
>.; both twigs and cocoons are 

oVEntom'S'log"Dep."ufAii(ricu'liuii. COVCrcd With small bitS of 

lichen. The larva, pupa and adult of thin interesting moth 
is shown in Fig. 91. 
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FAMILY LIMACODID^ OR SLUG-CATERPILLARS. 



A number of very interesting modest green or brov*''''^ 
moths, usually of a small size, and very densely clotl*'^ 
with scales or hairs, form this family. They possess a mu 
reduced head and have no tongue. The larvae are ve 
peculiar slug-like beings, usually flattened and oblong 
shape, with no apparent legs; they move like slugs or snai 
the prolegs being replaced by mere swellings on the abdo 
inal segments. Some of these innocent or grotesque looki 
caterpillars can cause a burning pain like that produced 
nettles; it is caused by the breaking of certain hollow spin 
filled with a powdery dust or which contain the same urtr 
eating acid in a liquid form. 




THE GREEN SLUG-MOTH. 



(Parasa chloris H. Sch.). 

The caterpillar (Fig. 92, Plate XXII,) of this insect feed 
upon cherry, apple and rose. It is of a bright scarlet color, 
with four dark blue-black lines along the back, and with 
prickly yellow horns or tubercles, which possess the power 
of stinging; the head is retractile. The ground-color of this 
caterpillar differs greatly, however, and in some cases it is 
yellowish or yellowish-brown. Like most species of Lima- 
codidae this caterpillar forms an egg-shaped cocoon, which 
is dark brown, smooth and very thin; in it the caterpillar 

hibernates, not changing to a pupa until 
spring. 

The moth is very pretty, have thing 
abdomen and hind-wings fulvous, the 
thorax and front-wings delicate green, the 
latter bordered posteriorly with brown, 
and having a patch of the same color at 
the base, one-third as long and one-half 
as wide as the wing itself. (Fig. 93). 





Fig. 93. 

Fig. 93 -Parasa chloris 
H.Sch.; FromDiv.of 
Entomology, Dcp. of 
Agriculture. 
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A similar moth, the Euclea paenulata Clem., is not uncom- 
mon in Minnesota. A single caterpillar, found also upon 
the cherry, was bred in captivity, and proved to be this in- 
sect. The moth has a dark brown body, and the green 
marks of the front- wings are narrow and of a brighter 
green than in cbloris. It is shown in Fig. 94, Plate XXII. 

Still another moth is found from time to time near the 
electric light. It is Euclea cippus Cram. var. quercicola H. S. 
Its larva feeds upon apple, plum, cherry and some other 
plants, but is not common. The moth is also dark brown; 
the large green band on the fore wings is in this case simply 
indicated by a number of large and small green spots, the 
one nearest to the body being larger and of a triangular 
shape. Fig. 95, Plate XX, shows two slug-caterpillars. 

THE CHERRY SLUG-CATERPILLAR. 

{Adoneta spinuloides H. S.). 

The slug-like caterpillars of this moth are very curious 
«rass-greeii objects, which, with their flat bodies ornament- 
ed with a few reddish lines, almost look like excrescences of 
the leaf. They move by a sliding and almost imperceptible 
motion. When mature thev form verv small and almost 
perfectly globular brown cocoons, fastened to leaves or 
twigs. In this condition they remain until spring, when 
they transform to pupae and soon afterward to moths. 
(Fig. 96, Plate XXII). These are distinguished by auniform 
dark brown color, with irregular bands of whitish spots. 
The rather falcate fore-wings are edged with brown and 
white. This insect is also uncommon, still a single small 
cherrj' tree was found, upon which several hundreds of these 
caterpillars were feeding. A rapid increase of this insect is 
not likely to take place, as but few of the caterpillars 
escape parasitic insects. Among these is a rather large and 
peculiar fly, the Sjrstropus macer Loew, which is apparently 
much more bulky than the insect in which it fed. 
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THE FASCIATED LIMACODKS. 

{Lithacodes fasciola H. S.). 

This slug-caterpillar, as well as that of Tortricidia 
Hexuosa H. S , are quite common in some years, and are 
rather general feeders. Both occur on the plum, cherry, 
apple, hickory, oak, linden and other trees. They cause but 
little damage, as they eat but little. There are still other 
species of Limacodidae found upon our fruit trees, but as all 
are very similar in general habits and appearance it is not 
necessary to describe them in detail. 

The caterpillar, of tascioUi is elliptical, the posterior end 
quadrate. The dorsal space is broad and flat; the lateral 
one broad and oblique. There is a slight, smooth and yel- 
lowish-green subdorsal ridge, and yellow subdora^al and 
lateral lines, of which the latter is broken. The depressed 
spaces are pale-yellow, with green centres. Length 7-13nim. 

The moth (Fig. 100) has ochreous-brown fore-wings, 
with a dentate white band running across the middle, fol- 
lowed bv a blackish shade; there is a curved 
black line from the white band on the costa 
to the hind angle; the hind-wings are 
Fig.~o.-Z7r/iaco- blackish or pale testaceous. Expanse 15-20 

dca fasciola H. 8.; ' ' 

moth From Div. of mm. 
Untotnolotfv. Dep 

of Agriculture. j^^ Caterpillar of T. flexuosa is elliptical; 

the dorsal space is almost uniform in width; the lateral space 
is broad and oblique; the dorsal ridge is verv slight. Color 
pale yellowish-green, clearer at the sides. Subdorsal line yel- 
low, as well as all the depressed spaces in the bottom, the 
largest with green centers. A number of very variable red 
spots and marks occur in the dorsal space, but the usual 
form is that of a rounded cross, of crimson color, marked 
with purj)lish-bro\vn and blackish on the ridges. 

All these species arc single brooded, and can be found 
late in autumn, almost invariably on the under sides of the 
leaves, in which they eat large holes. All spin almost glob- 
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the body half-way across, and on this is a golden spot ; two 
other golden spots are on each wing near the apex. With 
expanded wings* the moth measures nearly an inch and a 
half across. 

These caterpillars are very general feeders, having 
been found on corn, sumach, rose, apple, grape, currant, 
cherry, raspberry and blackberry. Not being common, and 
much infested by parasites, it is not to be feared as a very 
noxious insect. Larva and moth are shown in Fig. 97. 

THE HAG-MOTH CATERPILLAR. 

(Phobetron pithecium A. & S.|. 

This is one of the most curious caterpillars known. Its 
slug-like actions, as well as its oblong or nearh' square, flat- 
tened body of a dark brown color, make it a remarkable 
object. Its bod}' is covered with eight singular flesh\' ap- 
pendages protuding from the sides. The three middle ones 
^re longest, measuring about half an inch ; they have their 
ends curved. When such caterpillars are roughly handled 
some or all of these flesh v horns become detached. The full 
grown larva spins a small round and compact cocoon, and 
to its outside the horns arc fastened; the cocoon itself is 
usually fastened to a twig of the tree on which the cater- 
pillars feed. 

The moth is very uncommon. It is of a dusky purple- 
brown color, with ochreous patches on the back and a light 
yellow tuft on the middle pair of legs. The abdomen is 
sable, ending in a tufc of ochreous scales. The fore-wing& 
are variegated with pale yellowish-brown, and crossed by 
a narrow, wavy, curved hand of the same color, edged near 
the outer margin with dark brown, and having near the 
middle a light brown spot; the antenna? in the male are 
very broadly pectinated and the remarkably long and nar- 
row fore- wings are partly transparent. The hind-wings are 
sable, bordered with ochreous in the female. The moth 
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measures with expanded wings a little over one inch. This 
caterpillar feeds upon the cherry, plum, apple and oak. 
Larva and pupa are shown in Fig 98. 

Mr. Hubbard, in "Orange Insects," gives the follow- 
ing account of this peculiar in- 
' sect. "This insect receives its 

name from the curious hairv 
appendages whichcoverthe back 
and project from the sides of the 
larva and have a backward twist, 
Piit. on—Fhobetroa pithecium A like locksofdishcveled hair. Thev 
^r a" i°'T "' Hntomoiogy. i«p, are, in fact, flrshy hooks, covered 
with feathery, brown hairs, 
among which are longer, black, stinging hairs. The cocoitn 
is almost spherical, and is defended by the hairy appendages 
which the larva in some way contrives to leave upon the 
outside. These tufts give to the bullet-shaped cocoon avery 
nondescript appearance, and the stinging hairs afford a very 
perfect protection against birds and other insectivorous 
animals. Unlike other species of Ltmacodidse the Hag-moth 
larvse do not seek to hide away their cocoons, but attach 
them to leaves and twigs fully exposed to view, with, how- 
ever, such artful management as to surroundings and har- 
monizing colors that they are of all the group the most 
difficult to discover. A device to which this insect frequentlv 
resorts exhibits the extreme of instinctive sagacity. If the 
caterpillar can not fin:' at hand a suitable place in which to 
weave its cocoon it frequently makes for itself more satis- 
factory surroundings by killing the leaves upon which, after 
they have become dry or brown in color, it places its 
cocoon." 

THH SKIFF-SHA,PED LIMACODES, 

[ Litnacodcs scapha Harr.l, 
The caterpillar of this moth is also very peculiar in form, 
being boat-shaped and triangular; it is green, spotted above 
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with brown, pale beneath, the sides raised, and the dorsal 
surface flattened. Late in autumn it forms a tough, rounded, 
oval cocoon. The moth appears in June; it deposits the 
eggs singly, and the larva olten live on the upper side of the 
leaves. The caterpillar of this species is also a rather general 
feeder, being found upon apple, plum, cherry, hickory and 
oak. It is such a curious being that a more detailed descrip- 
tion of it is quoted from H. Edwards and Elliot. **Ground- 




Fig. 9\*. — Limacodcs scapha Harr. 

color pale apple- green. The segments extended laterally in 
the middle of the body, and raised into an elevated ridge, 
sharp and angular at the edges. The flattened portion, 
which includes the dorsal region, is chestnut brown, darker 
on the margins. There is also a darker dorsal stripe. The 
segments are arranged like the plates of a tortoise. The 
latter region is of a pale yellowish-green, with an oval white 
spot on segments 9 and 10. Spiracles pale brown, mouth 
parts also brown. In some specimens the brown color of 
the back is reduced to small patches, and occasionally a j-el- 
low dorsal line is present, the ground color (pale-green) then 
prevailing. I^ength 0.85, width 0.25 inch. 

**The moth is light cinnamon brown; on the fore-wings 
the costa-median region is filled in with a large tan-brown 
triangular spot, ending on the tij) of the wing, and is lined 
externally with silver. Expanse of wings, 26 to 28 mm.'' 

Moth and caterpillar arc shown in Fig. 99. 
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THE FASCIATED LIMACODES. 

{Lithacodes fasciola H. S.). 

This slug-caterpillar, as well as that of Tortricidia 
Hexuosa H. S , are quite common in some years, and are 
rather general feeders. Both occur on the plum, cherry, 
apple, hickory, oak, linden and other trees. They cause but 
little damage, as the\' eat but little. There are still other 
species of Limacodida? found upon our fruit trees, but as all 
are very similar in general habits and appearance it is not 
necessary to describe them in detail. 

The caterpillar, of lasciola is elliptical, the posterior end 
quadrate. The dorsal space is broad and flat; the lateral 
one broad and oblique. There is a sli<^ht, smooth and yel- 
lowish-green subdorsal ridge, and yellow subdorsal and 
lateral lines, of which the latter is broken. The depressed 
spaces are pale-yellow, with gi*een centres. Length 7-1 3 mm. 
The moth (Fig. 100) has ochreous-brown fore-wings, 
with a dentate white band running across the middle, fol- 
lowed bv a blackish shade; there is a curved 
black line from the white band on the costa 
to the hind angle; the hind-wings are 
FiK^Too-ZTT/iaco- blackisli or pale testaceous. Expanse 15-20 

dea fasciola H. S.; ^ 

moth From Div.of mni. 
Untomolotfv. Dep 

of Agriculture. Thc Caterpillar of T. Hexuosa is elliptical; 

thedorsal space is almost uniform in width; the lateral space 
is broad and oblique; the dorsal ridge is verv slight. Color 
pale yellowish-green, clearer at the sides. Subdorsal line 3'el- 
low, as well as all the depressed spaces in the bottom, the 
largest with green centers. A number of very variable red 
spots and marks occur in the dorsal space, but the usual 
form is that of a rounded cross, of crimson color, marked 
with purplish-brown and blackish on the ridges. 

.\11 these species arc single brooded, and can be found 
late in autumn, almost invariably on the under sides of the 
leaves, in which they eat large holes. All spin almost glob- 



^ 
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iilar, brown and very thin-shelled cocoons, inside of which 
they hibernate as caterpillars, which do not transform to 
pupa until late in spring, and which soon afterward leave 
the cocoon, as moths, by round holes covered with perfectly 
fitting lids. 

PAMILV PSVCHID-* OB BAG-WORM MOrHS. 

As far as known none of these peculiar moths occur in 
Minnesota, though the writer has repeatedly received the 
peculiar bags from nurserymen, who bad detected them on 
stock received from more southern states. The caterpillar 
builds lor itself a silken sack covered with little twigs or 
bits of leaves. In this bag, which is made as soon as the 
worm hatches from the egg, it lives as in a house ; it drags 




Pig. \a\.—rhyrldootctyx cpbimcriefarmi* Strph : ■.caterpillar; 6. male pupa: 
r.ftnalc adtilt; d. mule: e, (rmalt nnpa filled wltb easa: '. caterpillar In baa; g. 
7OD11K caterpillar* carrylnit baga. Prom U)t. of BntomolouT' Dep. orAgricnttnre. 

it always with it like a snail, and fastens it by strong silken 
cables wherever it intends to feed. For the sake of those 
interested in the studyof lepidoptera the bagof the common 
bag-worm 1 Thyn'dopteryx ephemerselormis Steph.) is 
shown in t^ig. 101. 



LACOSOMID^E; PROMINENTS. 
FAMILY LACOSOUID.E. 



Opon our low bushes of oak we find not rarely another 
peculiar bouse made by a caterpillar. It is the home of. 
Perophora Mekheimerii Harr, Formerly this insect was 



classed among the insects belonging to the above family 
but for very good reasons it forms now a family by itself, 
the Lacosomidse. The moth is shown in Fig. 102 and the 
cateri)illar in large illustration Fig. 134. 

FAMILY NOTODONTlDvE OR PROMINENTS. 

This family includes moths of moderate size, only a few 
expanding more than two inches. Their body is stout, 
densely clothed with hair, of which those on the femora are 
unusully long. The strong wings are not very broad; the 
fore-wings have in many cases a tooth-like prominence on 
their inner margins. Many of the caterpillars have also 
peculiar humps, and thus become verj- prominent. They are 
either naked, or only thinly covered with hairs, and usuallv 
make slight cocoons or enter the ground for pupation. 

THE SPHINX-LIKE APATELODES. 

{Apatelodes torrefacta A. & S.). 

This interesting moth is fairly common in Minnesota, 
but by no means sufficiently so to cause any great injury. 
Its caterpillar feeds upon blackberry, wild cherry, plum, 
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hazel, ash. willow and other plants. It is a very general 
feeder, hence varies in this respect from most of the other 
prominents. The hairy caterpillar is very conspicuous, and 
easily detected, as it feeds exposed on the leaves. 

Prof, Beutenmueller gives the rollowing detailed descrip- 
tion of it : " Head dirty white. Body creamy white with a 
broken black dorsal stripe on which are tufts of hairs of the 
same color. A black spot on ench segment along the sides. 
Body covered with long, white, flossy hiiirs directed back- 
wards, except those on the anterior segments, which are 
directed forwards. On the back of each of the second, third 
and eleventh segments is a long, mouse-colored pencil, tipped 
with white at the ends. Abdominal legs black, the extrem- 
ities pinkish. Thoracic (eet black. Sometimes the body is 
pale yellow with the hairs bright sulphur yellow, with the 
pencils ferruginous, tipped with black. Sometimes the body 
is black with the hairs Maltese gray. Length 45 mm." 



Moth: — Fore-wings ash-gray, clouded outwardly with 
smoky brown. Across the basal third are two brown, par- 
allel, wavy, narrow, transverse lines, and two similar ones 
across the outer third. On the inner margin near the base 
is a deep brown patch, and a small white spot beneath the 
apex. Hind-wings dull reddish, sometimes washed with 
ashen-gray, and with two ill-defined, transverse lines, the 
outer one whitish and marked at the inner angle with two 
deep brown dashes. Head and thorax ashen-gray, the lat- 
ter with a deep brown band across the posterior part. 
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Abdomen gray, and tuft tipped with deep brown. Expanse, 
male, 36-40 mm.; female, 50 mm. The moth is illustrated 
in Fig. 103. 

THE YELLOW-NECKED APPLE TREE CATERPILLAR. 

{Datana miaistra Druryl. 
This insect is not very common in our state, but is evi- 
dently on the increase in nurseries and orchards, and wher- 
ever tound is quite destructive. It has found a home in some 
of our nurseries, where it can seriously injure the young 
trees, especially as the caterpillars are gregarious and 
thoroughly strip the infested plants of al! loliage. When 
young they eat only the under side and softer part of the 
leaves, leavinjj veins and upjier side uutouched, but as they 
grow older and stronger the entire leaf, with the exception 
of the stem, is eaten. When full grown, which requires from 



five to six weeks, they measure about two inches in length. 
They have a large and black head ; upon the next segment 
the cervical -shield, sometimes called the neck, is of a dull 
orange color. Upon the back of the caterpillar we find a 
black stripe, and on each side are three stripes of black, 
alternating with four yellow stripes. White hairs, which 
are very long and solt. thinly clothe the body. As already 
mentioned the caterpillars are always found clustered to- 
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gether on a limb of the tree, and there form sometimes 
large bunches of worms. Each larva, when at rest, assumes 
a very odd and characteristic position ; both extremities are 
raised, the body is bent, and rests only on the four pairs of 
prolegs, as shown in Fig. 104, a. If touched or otherwise 
alarmed they throw up their heads and tails with a jerky 
motion, at the same time bending the body until the two 
extremities almost meet over the back; they also sway their 
bodies from side to side. These jerky motions are intended to 
drive off marauding parasites, but frequently with but little 
benefit, as large numbers of the caterpillars are killed by 
such parasitic insects as the Tachina-flies. All caterpillars 
feed together, crowded upon the under surface of the leaves, 
and if we look closely we see along the margins a row of 
their shining black heads. When mature they all leave the 
tree, descending by night to the ground where they burrow 
under the surface to a depth of from two to four inches. 
Here they change to naked brown pupae, not enclosed in any 
silken cocoons whatever, and here thev remain until the 
following July when the moths emerge. 

Each female deposits from seventy to one hundred eggs 
in a single cluster on the surface of a leaf. Each egg is white 
and round, and all are placed firmly cemented together side 
by side in regular order. 

The moth is of a reddish or russetv-brown color, with 
the head and a large spot on the thorax chestnut-brown. 
The fore-wings are crossed by three to five transverse darker 
brown lines, one or two spots are near the middle, and the 
outer-margin is also of the same color. The hind-wings are 
pale-yellow and without markings. When the moth is at 
rest it has the posterior part of the body raised up and the 
fore-legs stretched out at full length. Both sexes of the 
moths are also show^i in Fig. 105, Plate XII. 

As this insect is seldom very numerous hand-pickingf at 
the proper time is all that is required. This is very easy, as 
the caterpillars feed together, and also cluster on the trunk 
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• 

or lower branches during the moulting period, when the 
whole colony can be destroyed by crushing or burning. 

There are a number of other species of the genus Datana 
which occasionally cause injury to our fruit-trees. Last 
summer (1898) two species were found in large numbers 
and were quite destructive to plums; the caterpillars had a 
somewhat different color but none could be reared to their 
winged form. All species of this genus have but one 
annual brood. 

THE WALNUT CATERPILLAR. 

( Datana angusii G. & R.). 

This species closeK' resembles the ministra, but is a dis- 
tinct kind, which is sometimes so destructive to our walnut 
and hickory trees, in thelatter part of summer that they be- 
come denuded of all their leaves. The caterpillars are dark 
with light stripes along the sides. They assume the same 
peculiar position when at rest as the other species of Datana. 

Two other species of Datana are found feeding upon the 
foliage of the apple, walnut, hickory and oak, i. e. Datana 
integerrima G. & R., and Datana contracta Walk. 

The caterpillars of all the species of this genus have the 
habit of descending to the trunk of the tree to within a few 
feet of the ground, when about to moult, and to congregate 
here in a large mass. Large numbers of their cast-off skins 
are often very conspicuous after such moults and after the 
worms have disappeared long ago. It is, of course, very 
easy to capture at such times the whole colony and to- de- 
stroy it. The application of arsenical preparations is of 
little use, unless the whole tree can be sprayed. But in 
nurseries, where the trees are still small and close together, 
it is in some cases advisable to apply such insecticides that 
do not alone kill the species of Datana but also the numer- 
ous other worms that eat their leaves. 

Prof Beutenmueller gives the following description of the 
species: 
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Datana aaffusHG. & R. 

Moths: — Fore-wings varying from chocolate to deep 
smoky brown, differing in this respect from all the other 
species of this genus. Along the costal region the color is of 
a shade darker than the rrst of the wing. Lines like those 
of D. ministra. Hind-wings paler. Thoracic patch very 
deep brown. Expanse 35-45 mm. Fig. 106 shows this 
moth. 

Caterpillar: — Head and cervical-shield jet black, shin- 
ing. Body black with three equidistant, very narrow, pale 
yellow or whitish stripes 
on each side, very much 
nariower thantheinterven- 
ing spaces. Under side with 
three yellow stripes, — one 
along the middle, which is 
the broader and one on each 
FiR.io6.-D««n.«n«««G.&K. sidc, brokcn by the legs. 
Abdominal legs and spots 
on the legles.s segments reddish. Thoracic feet black. Hairs 
on the body dirty white. Length 55 mm. 



Datana integerrima G. & R. 

Moths: — Fore-wings light brown with five transverse 
lines, followed by light shades. Over the wings are fine 
darker irrorations. Outer margin even, in the male, very 
slightly scalloped in the female, which is of a paler shade. 
Two discal spots. Thoracic patch dark ochreous. Hind- 
wings paler. Expanse, 35-15 mm. Fig. 107, Plate IV, 
shows this moth. 

Caterpillar.— Body wholly black, covered with long, 
floss-like, white hairs. Sometimes there are visible a sub- 
dorsal, ill-defined, white stripe, a rather broad, wavy, 
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lateral stripe and one along the middle of the under side. 
Head jet black, shining, rarely chestnut red. Abdominal 
legs black outside and reddish-brown inside. Length, 55mni. 

Datana contracta Walker. 

Moth — Pale tawnvluteous.with numerousdark brown 
or blackish irrcrations. Lines as in intcgerrima, Discal 
spots present. Hind-wings and body pale luteous. Thor- 
acic patch dark ochreous. Expanse, 35-45 mm. 

Caterpillar.— Head black. Cervical-shield orange. 
Body black with four creamy-white stripes along each side, 
as wide as the intervening spaces, and three stripes beneath. 
Abdominal legs yellowish-brown, extremeties black, and 
with 3'ellowish-brown spots on the legless segments. Thor- 
apic feet black, bases yellow-brown. Length, 55mm. Fig. 
108. Plate IV, shows this moth. 

THK RED-Hl'MPED CATERPILLAR. 

{(lidcmasia concinna S. & A.). 

As far as habits are concerned this insect resembles the 
Yellow-necked Apple-tree Caterpillar very much. The fore- 
wings of the moth are dark brown on the inner and grayish 





Fir. I(i9 — tl-Ulcma^ia cuncinnn S.ik A.. Moth an«l caterpillar. 

on the outer margin ; they have a dark brown dot near the 
middle, and a sf)ot near each angle, atid several longitudinal 
streaks of the same color along the hinder margin. The 
hind-wings of the male are brownish, those of the female 
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dusk}' brown; the body is light brown, the thorax of a 
darker shade. AVith wings expanded they measure an inch 
and a quarter across. 

The female, which appears late in June, deposits her eggs 
in a cluster on the under side of a leaf. The tin\' caterpillars 
at first only consume the substance of the under side of the 
leaf, but as thev soon increase in size thev devour the entire 
leaf. When not engaged in eating they huddle closely 
together and frequently completely cover the branch upon 
which they rest. While resting the posterior part of the 
caterpillar is always elevated. The young caterpillars are 
similar to, but lighter colored than the mature ones. These 
latter are greenish-yellow or yellowish-brown ; the head and 
a prominent hump on the back of the fourth segment is 
coral-red. The body is striped longitudinally with dark 
brown or black lines; or, considering all the colors, with 
yellowish, white and dark lines. A double row of black 
spines extends along the back, and five black points are 
found on each side of the segments, three above the spiracles 
and two below. The back is marked with five narrow 
black lines; the sides from the fifth to the tenth segment, 
inclusive, are whitish with black lines above the spiracles. 
The first three segments are spotted with black and white; 
the last segment is spotted with black. The legs are black ; 
the prolegs black and yellow, the last segments taper a 
little. When full grown the caterpillar is one inch and a 
quarter long. 

These caterpillars are gregarious, and soon defoliate the 
branch on which they were born. When handled they dis- 
charge a transparent fluid which possesses a peculiar acid 
smell and which no doubt serves as a defense against ene- 
mies, especially birds, which can readily see these caterpillars 
so openly exposed in large numbers. 

When maturethe larvae descend lothe ground, where thev 
conceal themselves under leaves upon or slightly- under the 
surface. Here thev surround themselves with a verv thin 
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cocuon, of a silky texture, yet looking more like a cell made 
of glue than of silk, inside of which they change to a brown 
pupa, which remains in the cocoon until the next year. 
Both larva and adult are shown in Fig. 109; the larva also 
in Fig. 110, Plate XIV. 

These caterpillars are rather general feeders, being found 
upon the apple, their favorite food, but also upon plum, 
cherry, rose, shad-berry, W/star/a and other plants. As they 
are gregarious during their entire larval existence and can 






Pig. lll.—(Eilematlm etimim Grote; moth and Urvs, After Packard. 

readily be seen, they can be easily detected and destroyed, 
especially in nurseries, where the limb inhabited by them can 
be cut off and where the worms can be trampled under foot. 
A sudden jar of the limb will also bring the caterpillars to 
the ground wliere they can be killed. 

Another species, the CErfemas/a ear/miaGrote, occurs also 
on the apple, willow, maple and other trees. 

The moth (Fig. Ill) resembles conciana, but is a little 
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larger, with longer and more produced win^s. Its fore- 
wings are ashen-gray, with dashes of ochreous brown ; the 
inner margin for two-thirds of the width of the wing is 
purplish-brown; there are no transverse lines; the very 
small discal spot is round and black and a short black dash 
is found at the base of the wing. The hind-wings are graj'- 
ish-brown, darker in the female. 

The caterpillar has a dirty white head, with a band on 
each side composed of brownish-black spots, dotted with 
red. The body is pale brown, with a brownish-olive shade 
along the back, quite distinct on the last four segments, and 
frequently quite greenish. The distinct V-shaped mark is 
pinkish ; an oblique olive-brown line runs from the base of 
the long and fleshy tubercle on the fourth segment back- 
wards to the anterior part of the leg on the sixth segment. 
This movable tubercle is long, with the distal half slender. 
A slight hump occurs on the eighth and a larger one on the 
twelfth segment. 

THE UNICORN PROMINENT. 

{Scbizara unicornis S. & A.). 

The caterpillar of this moth is also a very peculiar being. 
It is brown or reddish-brown with a pea-green patch on 
each side of the tirst three segments, and variegated with 
white on the back, with a large brown head. The fourth 
segment is furnished on the upper side with a long, horn-like 
and acute tubercle with two small tul^ercles at the tip and 
from the possession of this horn the species has been named. 
On the eighth segment is a slight hump with two small 
warts and on the last segment is a rather large dorsal 
hump supporting two warts. On the body are a few short 
and scarcely visible hairs. The last segment and the last 
pair of feet are always raised when the caterpillar is at rest, 
but are used when walking. These odd-looking worms are 
not common, but may be found during August and Septem- 
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bcr when they hare reached their fall size. According to 
Saanders, the caterpillar *'at first eating a notch, about the 
size of its body, in the side of the leaf on which it is feeding, 
and placing itself m this notch, with the hnmps on its body 
somewhat resembling the irregularities in the margin of the 
partly eaten leaf, is not easily detected." Yet notwith- 
standing this similarity to the edge of the leaf, expressed 
still more so by a similar caterpillar, that of the related 
lanassa Ugoicolor, there are few worms that are as thor- 
oughly parasitized by Tachina- flies as these apparently so 
well hidden and protected ones. The mature caterpillars 
measure an inch and a quarter in length. They do not pos- 
sess the irregarious habits as some of those already described, 
Ijeing cither found singly, or three or four together on the 
s-:ime twig. Towards September the caterpillar descends to 
the ground, and here it constructs under fallen leaves or 
other rubbish a thin and almost transparent pajjery cocoon 
and very much later it changes to a brown pupa, in which 
state the in-^ect hibernates 

The moth is not a showv insect, having: the fore-winsrs 
light brown, variegated with patches of greenish- white, and 




Fig. 112. — Schtzura nnicomis S. A: A. .\rt<r Packard. 

with many darker brown wavy lines, two of which enclose 
a small whitish space. The hind-wings of the maleare dirtv 
white, with a dusky spot on the inner hind angle: those of 
the female an: sometimes entirely dusky. The bodA' is 
brownish, with two narrow black bands across the front 
part of the thorax. The moth spreads nearly an inch and a 
half. 
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The mimicry of the larva has already been mentioned: 
that of the moth is equally interesting. It always rests 
head downwards, with the legs all drawn together, and its 
wings folded round the body, which is stretched out at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, the dull gray coloring of the 
wings with its lichen-green and flesh-colors give the whole a 
perfect resemblance to a piece of rough bark so that the 
deception is perfect. Caterpillar and moth are shown in 
Fig. 112 and in Fig. 113, Plate XIX. 

Tliese caterpillars are also general feeders and occur in 
some numbers on the plum, apple, rose, dogwood, elder, 
wintergreen, blackberr\' and raspberry. They can not be 
called very injurious, as they arc not common enough in our 
State. 

THE LONG-HORXED PROMIXEXT. 

{Schizura ipomepe Doubleday). 

This insect is also not very common in our Stale, but as 
its larva feeds not alone on oak, maple, birch, etc., but also 
on the blackberry and raspberry, and perhaps on the plum^ 
it is best to mention what is known about it. The cater- 
pillars vary considerabl3% but usually the}- are green,, 
speckled with purple. There is also a faint sub-stigmatal 
sulphur-yellow line, most distinct on the thoracic joints, and 
a broad pale sub-dorsal line between which the dorsum is> 
pale lilaceous, but thickly mottled with rich purple-brownr 
and ferruginous, leaving a narrow dorsal line distinctly 
marked. Two elevated ferruginous warts occur on top of* 
joints 4 and 11. The head is large, dark green, with a dis- 
tinct lateral black and white stripe. The caterpillar differs 
from that of unicornis chiefly by the spine on the front ab- 
dominal segment, which is almost three times as large and 
high and which ends in a* deep fork, each tine of w^hich bears 
a stiff truncated spine. When full grown the caterpillar 
makes an earthen cocoon, regular oval in shape, covered 
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with sand on the outside. Like all members of the Prom- 
inents the larva remains a long time unchanged inside this 
cocoon, which is one reason why in captivity the adult in- 
sects are so difficult to rear. 

**The moth is purplish-gray, tinged with sea-green at 
base and along costa of the fore-wings; frequently with a 
buff-colored apical patch in the male. Discal spot black, 
linear, and followed bv a blackish shade. Transverse lines 
faint, blackish, wavy, the outer lines succeeded by a reddish- 
brown shade. A series of subterminal dashes, and a few 
white marks. Hind-wings whitish in the male, dark-gray 
in the female. Expanse 30 mm." Both moth and cater- 
pillar are illustrated in Figs. 114 and 115, Plate XIX. 

Two other Prominents occur in Minnesota, and some- 
times the\' are found in large numbers, showing that their 
larvse, which feed on the leaves of the apple, hawthorn, 
walnut, basswood, maple and oak, are more or less injur- 
ious, though the}' never have been numerous enough to 
cause serious injury. The descriptions given by Beuten- 
mueller, in his ''Descriptive Catalogue of the Bombycine 
Moths, etc.y'' are given below 

Heterocampa manteo Doubl. 

**MoTH. — Fore-wings ash-gray, varying from li^ht to 
dark gra\', with three scalloped, darker, transverse lines, 
the scallops filled with light gray. A large discal pale-gray 
spot containing two small black dots; costa before apex 
with short black dashes. Terminal edge notched with black 
dots. Hind-wings uniform mouse color, fringes paler. Ex- 
panse, 40-50 mm. 

** Caterpillar. — Head dull opaque umber, with a broad 
darker brown line cd*>ed with white on each side meeting the 
vertex. Bod\' green with a broad subdorsal and two nar- 
row \'ellow lines. The sides of the first three segments 
dotted with reddish pink, and there is a reddish streak on 
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the outside of the anal legs. The subdorsal lines diverge on 
the first segment, and on the next two segments are edged 
within with pinkish red lines. The space between the dor- 
sal lines is more or less filled with pinkish-red, and with a 
narrow j^ellow line along the back, beginning on the fourth 
segment. Body elongate, witli slight traces of a hump on 
the last segment, otherwise smooth. Length, 35 mm. 
Double brooded and not common. The caterpillar is sub- 
ject to variation, especially in tlic red markings along the 
back; sometimes the space between the subdorsal stripes 
is filled in solidly with deep red, and only interrupted bj' the 
yellow dorsal line. It spins a rude cocoon on the ground or 
under the surface.'' 

The moth and caterpillar areshowninFigs.ll6aiid 1 17- 





Pigs. 116 and 117. — Heterocampa manteo Doubl. Moth and Caterpillar. 

Alter Packard. 

Heterocampa guttivitta Walker. 

**Fore-wings whitish-grin\ with darkershades; themark- 
ings are like those of H. biundata, but the subterminal row 
of spots is straight, and not bent as in the latter species; 
hind-wings gray. Expanse, 40-50 mm. 

Caterpillar:— Head large with a short, lateral four- 
colored stripe of black, white and i)ink with the outside 
yellowish. Body green, finely speckled with dark red brown 
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along the sides. Dorsal line snow white fading into yellow- 
ish on the sides, where there is a series of fine dark red blnck 
dots; the line is widest on the Bfth and sixth segments and 
at the sature of the seventh and eight segments connects by 
a narrow neck with the posterior division of the oand, which 
contains a whitish line in the middle, bearing reddish dots 
on each side. Sides of the tenth to the twelfth segments 
white, including the up])er part of the anal legs, which are 
marked with a red line. Thoracic feet green, with a black 
dot in the middle. Length, 35 mm. 

Not common and possibly double brooded, the very 
young caterpillar is reddish brown with nine pairs of long 
horns like the antlers of a deer. The first pair are much 
longer than the rest, each with four very long branches." 

The moth and caterpillar areshownin Figs. 118 and 119, 



THE FORKED-TAIL CATERPILLAR. 

( Cerura borealis Bdv. |. 

There are few caterpillars that are more odd and pecu- 
liar in form, ])ostHre and motion, than those of the genus 
Cerura. Their body is naked, short and thick, tapers be- 
hind, and ends with a forked kind of tail, which is held up- 
wards at an obtiise angle with the rest of the body. This 
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forked tail, which takes the place of the hindmost pair of 
legs, is not used in creeping, but is used as an organ of 
defense. It consists ol two rnqvable hollow tubes, within 
each of which is concealed a long orange-colored thread or 
flagellum, which the insect can push out and draw in at will. 
If the caterpillar is disturbed it suddenly erects and separates 
the two tubes, and pushes out the brightly colored whip- 
like threads, which, as they lash any intruder, give off at 
the same time a peculiar odor, no doubt offensive to the 
same. The caterpillar of borealis feeds upon the wild cherry 
and other allied plants. Its head is reddish-brown. The 
first very broad segment is square in front on the sides, and 
ends in a low projection, which looks somewhat like the 
hood ol a monk. The body is pale yellowish-green, with a 
dorsal median reddish-brown band, beginning at each angle 
on the first segment, and narrowing on the second and 
third segments, it begins to widen again on the fourth, be- 
coming widest on the seventh, and extending down each side 
near the base of the abdominal legs; it contracts and be- 
comes narrowest on the end of the tenth segment, and 
widens a little on the last. The red patch is sometimes 
more or less interrupted by the ground color. The anal-plate 
is triangular, rounded at end; the tails are long, brown, 
with three pale rin«:s on the outer half. Thoracic feet deep 
red ; abdominal legs pale, tips reddish. 

The caterpillars eat a flat depression into wood, over 
which they spin an oval cocoon, mixed with particles of 
wood. This cocoon is difficult to detect and very hard. 

The moth has a white head and thorax, the latter being 
bluish-black in the center. The fore-wings are white, with a 
very broad grayish-black median band with irregular edges, 
contracting about the middle. Outside is a blackish shade 
across the wing. The space between the band and shade is 
white, with two distinct black spots on the costa, followed 
by two rows each of four small spots. The outer and basal 
parts of the wings are white, the former with a terminal 
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row of black spots, the latter with a row of four black spot 
and one spot near the base of the wing. The hind-wings o 
male are whitish with a sm^ll black discal spot, a terminal 
row of spots and a duskv patch at hind angle; in the female 
the hind- wings are dusky. Expanse, 38-43 mm. 

The curious caterpillar is shown in Fig. 120; the moth 
in Fig. 121, Plate XIX. 

-V \ 




Fiff. 126.— Cerura borealis Bdv, caterpillar. After Packard. 
FAMILY SATURNIID^ OR GIANT SILK- WORMS. 

Among this family we find the giants of North American 
moths, some of them expanding four inches and more; in the 
tropics they are represented by moths that have a spread of 
wings sometimes fully twelve inches. The larvae of all spin 
more or less bulky silken cocoons, and are interesting on 
that account as the silk could be made of use, beincr verv 
Strong. Formerly the genuine Chinese Silk-worm was 
classed among these insects. 

THE CECROPIA SILK- WORM. 

{Attacus cecropia Linn.). 

The great size and peculiar coloration of this large silk- 
producing caterpillar (Fig. 122) makes it an object easily 
recognized. It is nearh^ four inches long, of a pale limpid- 
green color, and as thick as a man's thumb. It bears on the 
third and fourth segments large warts or tubercles of a 
coral-red color, which resembles small ripe strawberries; the 
other tubercles on the back of the caterpillar are smaller 
and yellow, excepting those on the last segments which are 
blue. 
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Both the front and hind-wings of the adult (Fig. 123, 
Plate XIII) are of a rich brown, the anterior pair grayish, 
shaded with red, the posterior more uniformly brown, and 
about the middle of each ol the wings is a nearly kidney- 
shaped white spot, shaded more or less with red, and mar- 
gined with black. A wavy dull-red band crosses each of the 
■wing§, edged within with white, the edging wide and distinct 
on the hind-wings, and more or less faint on the front pair. 
The outer edges of the wings are of a pale, silky brown in 



l'i«. 122.— 4ir«.us ceciopla Linn.: caUrplllnr. After Rilfv. 

^vbich, on the anterior pair, runs an irregular dull-black 
line, which on the hind-wings is replaced by a double broken 
liandof the same hue. The fore-wings, next to the shoulders, 
are dull red, with a curved white and black band, and near 
their tips is an eye-like spot with a bluish-white crescent. 
The upper side of the body and the legs are dull red, with a 
wide band behind the head and the hinder edges of the rings 
of the abdomen white; the under side of the body is also 
marked with white. 

The cocoon is about three inches long and an inch or 
more broad in its widest part, pod-shaped, of a rusty gray 
or brownish color; it is formed of two layers of silk, the 
outer one not unlike strong brown paper, and within this a 
quantity of loose silken fibres covering an inner, oval, closely 
■woven cocoon, containing a large brown pu(ia. Snugly en- 
closed within this double wrapper the pupa remains unin- 
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jured by the variations of temperature during the winter. 
Late in May or early in June the pupal case is ruptured by 
the struggles of its occupant, and the newly bom moth 
begins to work its wa}'' out of the cocoon; to lessen the 
labor a fluid is secreted about the mouth, which softens the 
fibres; then a tearing, scraping sound is heard, made by the 
insect working with the claws on its fore-feet, pulling awav 
the softened threads and packing them on each side to make 
a passage for its body. 

The natural enemies of this species are usually suflScient 
to present an undue increase of these voracious caterpillars, 
but if for some reasons such enemies are absent the cater- 
pillars become very numerous and destructive. This is 
especiall}' true in the windbreaks in our open prairies, where 
they cause sometimes considerable trouble. Orchards and 
nurseries also suffer from time to time, but as a general rule 
these insects are not numerous enough to inflict serious in- 
jury. Their large size, and their work in defoliating trees 
and shrubs, soon attract attention, and they can readily be 
removed by hand-picking. The caterpillars are destroyed 
by numerous parasitic insects, chief among which are 
Tachina flies, (Fig. 124, Plate XIV.) the Long tailed Ophion 
(OpA/onmacru rum), the CecropiaChalcis-fly {Stnicra marise^y 
Cecropia Crypt us (Cryptus extrematis) and others. Birds 
are also effective in destro^'ing both caterpillars and pupae; 
the Hairy Wood-pecker eats the pupae of a large number of 
cocoons during the winter. Many others are destroyed by 
the Blue-Jay, and by our odoriferous friends the Skunks, who 
find most of the cocoons formed near the ground. 

The caterpillars of this moth are very general feeders, 
and in 1882 in Papilio a list of 49 species of plants belong- 
ing to 20 genera was given as their food plants. Since that 
time many other plants have been found that are to the 
taste of these voracious feeders, and among them apples, 
plums, cherries, all kinds of small fruit with the exception of 
the grape-vine; other cultivated plants also furnish food. 
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THE POLYPHEMUS SILK-MOTH. 
{Telea polypbemus Lian.). 
The caterpillar (Fig. 125) of this large moth is quite 
different from that of the cecropia, being of a limpid light 
yellowish-green color, with seven oblique pale yellowish 
lines on each side of the body; it lacks the prominent 
tubercles, but has in their place little black wart-like pro- 
cesses which gire rise to small and stiff bristles. The seg- 
ments, which have the spaces between them deeply in- 



<3enled, are each adorned with six wart-like processes 
or tubercles, which are sometimes tinted with orange; 
each segment has a small silvery spot on the middle. The 
head and anterior feet are pale-brown, the spiracles pale- 
orange, and the terminal segment is bordered by an angular 
band resembling the letter "V," of a purplish- brown color. 
When mature the caterpillar spins a cocoon and selects for 
this purpose the leaves of the tree upon which it fed, by 
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drawing them together and b3r fastening some of ihem very 
firmlv to the outside of the cocoon. This latter is oval in 
shape, of a brownish- white color, and is completely closed^ 
differing in this respect from that of the cecropia, which is 
open at one end. As a general rule the cocoons drop to the 
ground with the leaves in autumn and remain there. 

Late in the spring the moth appears. It is shown in 
Fig. 126, Plate XIII, Its wings expand from five to six in- 
ches, and are of a dull, ochre-yellow color, sometimes of a 
rich buff, or inclined to a pale-gray or cream color, or they 
possess a deeper and almost brown color. Towards the 
base of the wings they are crossed by an irregular pale- 
white band, margined with red; near the outer margin is a 
stripe of pale purplish-white, bordered within by one of rich 
brown. About the middle of each wing is a transparent 
eye-like spot, divided transversely by a slender line, and en- 
circled by yellow and black rings. On the hind-wings these 
spots are more eye-like in shape, and are bordered with yel- 
low, with a line of black edgied with blue above and the 
whole set in a frame made of an oval spot of rich dark- 
brown, the widest portion of it being above the eye-spot^ 
where it is sprinkled also with bluish specks. The front 
edge of the fore-wings is gray. 

The eggs, which measure about one-tenth of an inch in 
diameter, are slightly convex above and below, the convex 
portions being whitish, and the sides being brown. Each 
female deposits upon the under side of leaves from two to 
three hundred eggs, which hatch in the course of about ten 
days. While the female is flying about and engaged to 
deposit these eggs she looks very much like a bat. 

This handsome insect has, like the cecropia, feathered 
antennae in both sexes; those of the males are very broad, 
almost looking like a third pair of small wings. These an- 
tennae contain an immense number of sense organs. The 
females, which do not fly before their eggs are fertilized, are 
quite sluggish until that time. Virgin females can be utilized 
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to "semble," which means that large numbers of males can 
Be attracted to them and can thus be collected and killed. 

This insect has also matij enemies which usually keep it 
in check. It is also a very voracious and general feeder, eat- 
ing the foliage of plum, apple, walnut, butternut, rose, oak 
and others. 

THE LUNA MOTH, 

{Actias luna Linn.). 

There are few insects as beautiful as this moth, which 
has an expanse of wings of about four and a half inches. 
The hind-wings, instead of being rounded as is usual with 
moths, have the anal part extended into a broad tail, cur^*- 
tng somewhat outward, an inch and three-quarters beyond 
the rest of the outer margin. The color of the wings varies 
in intensity, but they are usually of an even, delicate, bluish- 
green color, sometimes verging into yellowish, with a little 
«ye-Iike spot on each wing consisting of a small clear center 



«ncircled with lines of red and black. The anterior border 
of the fore-wings is broadly margined with purple or pur- 
plish-brown ; the same color occurs upon the collar, feet and 
legs; the body of the moth is of a soft white. (Fig. 128, 
Plate XV.) 
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The caterpillar (Fig. 127) of this striking moth resembles 
Somewhat that of the polyphetnus. It is of a clear, pale 
bluish-green color, with a yellow stripe on each side of the 
body; the back is crossed between the segments by trans- 
verse lines of yellow. On each segment are about six minute, 
pearl-colored warts, tinged with purple or rosy color ; from 
each arise a few hairs. At the extremity of the body are 
three brown spots edged with yellow. When full grown it 
draws together several leaves, fastens them with silken 
threads, and spins inside this hollow space a cocoon very 
much resembling that of the preceding species ; it falls like it 
to the ground with the leaves in autumn. The cocoon is 
quite thin and papery and so compact that it can not well be 
unwound. 

The colors of the moths vary according to the food con- 
sumed by the caterpillars. If fed on the foliage of hickorv 
their color is yellowish-green, if on black walnut it is a much 
more vivid green, and the markings and borders are much 
darker and more plainlv marked. In fact, in some verv 
brightly colored specimens there is a wavy band of purple 
parallel to the outer borders. 

This insect occurs in Minnesota wherever hickories and 
walnuts grow, but as the caterpillars are also much preved 
upon by parasites it is not likely to become a serious pest. 

Still another species of native silk-worms has been 
reported from the state, but must be very uncommon, at 
least no specimens have been seen by the writer. It is the 
Prometheus Moth [Callosamia promethea Drury). The 
sexes of this moth differ greatly, both in shape of wings, in 
color, and in the pattern of their marking. 

THE lO EMPEROR MOTH. 

( Hyperchiria lo Linn). 

This is also a very beautiful insect (Fig. 129, Plate XVI I, 
but it is not as common as the other silk-producing species. 
The sexes vary very greatly, both in size and color. The 
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smaller male is deep yellow, with rather faint purplish- 
brown markings ; on the fore-wings are two oblique wavy 
lines near the outer margin, a zig-zag line near the base, and 
other blackish dots and markings. The liind-wings are of 
a deeper ochre-yellow, and are shaded with purple next the 
body; within the hind margin is a curved purplish band, 
and inside this a smaller and darker one, while in the middle 
of each hind-wing is a large, round and blue eyes pot, with a 
l>road black border and a central white dash. The antenns 
of the male are beautifully feathered; the wings measure, 
"when expanded, jibout two and a half inches across. In the 
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female the wings are purplish-brown, tlie transverse lines 
^ray and much more prominent, and there is a somewhat 
dusky, pale-margined, nearly kidney-shai>ed discal spot; the 
liind- wings are very similar to those of the male; the thorax 
and legs are purplish-brown, the abdomen ochre-yellow, 
with a darker edging on each ring. 
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The female deposits her eggs in clusters of twenty or 
thirty. The\' are about one-sixteenth of an inch long, top- 
shaped, of a creamy-white color, with a yellowish spot 
above. When young the dark-colored caterpillars pro- 
duced from one cluster of eggs are gregarious, following 
each other in regular order, but as the\' grow older thej- 
scatter, each shifting for itself. The caterpillar (Fig. 130) 
reaches its full size during August, when it measures two 
inches and a half in length. It is now of a delicate pale 
green color, paler and whitish along the back, with a broad 
brown stripe edged with white and reddish lilac on each 
side; the breathing-pores are yellow, ringed with brown. 
The body is covered with clusters of green and branching 
spines, tipped with black, which arise from small warts, of 
which there are a number on each segment. These spines are 
very sharp and possess strong urticating properties, so if the 
insect is handled carelessly the points of the spines enter the 
skin, and breaking off fill the wound with an acid, which can 
produce on the more tender portions of the skin a considerable 
irritation accompanied by redness and raised white blotches. 
ver\^ similar to those caused by the common stinging nettle. 
The irritation is, however, not so great as if produced by the 
spines of the larvae of some of the slug-worms. As soon as 
mature the caterpillar descends to the ground, where it spins 
a thin, irregular and somewhat parchment-like cocoon made 
of tough, gummy and brown silk, among and below dead 
leaves and other rubbish. The enclosed pupa is short and 
thick, pale-brown, and is ornamented with a few reddish 
bristles on the abdominal joints and a tuft of the same at 
the end. 

These stinging caterpillars are also very general feeders, 
being found on a great variety of plants, among them 
plum, apple, currant, thorn, corn, clover, elm, oak, willow 
and others. 

If this insect ever becomes numerous it can easil}' 
be subdued by hand-picking, providing the necessary cau- 
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tion is taken to guard against its poisonous spines, which 
will, however, not penetrate through thick gloves. A large 
number of parasites are not afraid of this well-armed cater- 
pillar and usually keep it in check. 

FAMILY HEMILEUCID.^ OR HEMILEUCIDS. 

This small family contains but a few rather large and 
conspicuoush' marked insects. The antenna are broadly 
pectinated in the males and narrowly so or nearly serrate in 
the females. There is only a single pair of teeth to each seg- 
ment of the antennae. The thorax and abdomen are usually 
thickly clothed with long wooly hair. But one species 
occurs in Minnesota. 

THE BUCK MOTH OR MAIA-MOTH. 

{Hemileuca mat a Drury). 

This is still another caterpillar which is much more pois- 
onous than any of those already described. It is very com- 
mon in Minnesota, and feeds on the wild cherry and apple, . 
but chieflv on the red oak and willows, where it can cause 
considerable damage, as it is a most voracious feeder. The 
caterpillar is brownish-black, with six spined tubercles on 
each segment, except on the eleventh, where there is only 
one dorsal tubercle; an additional one is found on segments 
one to five, and also on segments ten to twelve. The spines 
on these tubercles are more or less branched; some are trun- 
cate at the tip and bear bristles. Those on the back are 
rusty-yellow, tipped with black, with a few wholly black in \ 
the center of each branch. The other branched spines are 
black with the blunt ends white, and the spinules arising, 
from them dusky. The breathing-pores are pale and nar-- 
rowly oval. The underside of the caterpillar is yellowish 
along the middle; the head is light-reddish-brown; the thor- 
acic legs are also light brown, but the prolegs are lighter, 
inclining to Venetian red. When full grown the caterpillar 
measures a little over two inches in length. Fig. 131 shows 
'the caterpillar, and Fig. 132, Plate VIII, the moth. 
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The sting of these caterpillars is really quite severe, and 
it is not easy to handle them with impunity. The insects 
themselves lack the powei* of stinging us, and it is simple 
carelessness on our part if we are injured at all. The effect 
of these stings is violent pain, a reddening of the punctured 
parts, and the early appearance oi raised whitish blotches, 
followed later by purplish spots, which do not disappear for 
several days. 
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When mature all the caterpillars, which are gregarious 
throughout their existence, enter the ground, and there in a 
simple oval cell, each one sheds its prickly skin and assumes 
the pupal state. The pupa is of a deep brownish-black 
color, heavy, rounded anteriorly, and minutely roughened, 
except the sutures of legs and wing-sheaths, where it is 
smooth and polished. The abdomen ends in a triangular, 
flattened and ventrally concave tubercle, which is topped 
with a few curled, blunt, and rufous bristles. 
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The moths, which fly here in Minnesota late in Septem- 
ber and the first part of October, diflFer in habits from those 
of most other genuine moths by flying in mid-day. They are 
modest-looking but truly elegant insects. Their wings are 
so lightly covered with scales that they are semi- transpar- 
ent, and look like delicate black crape. The bands across 
them are creamj^-white, and broadest on the hind-wings. 
These bands vary greatly in w^idth, and some are almost 
obsolete, while in other cases thev are verv broad. The male 
differs from the female in having broader black antennae and 
a smaller abdomen, tipped with a large tuft of brick-red 
liair. Its color is cream-white, and the black hairs of the 
body are more or less sprinkled with hairs of the same pale 
color. The female has the lower side of the antennae, the 
hair on the thighs, and two small tufts behind the thorax of 
a brick-red color. She deposits her eggs (See Fig. 131) in 
naked belts of from 100 to 200 eggs; these are only fastened 
together by a little glue and are not deposited in perfect order. 
Each egg is obovate, about 0.05 inch long, compressed at 
the sides and apex, and of a dirty yellowish color. 

There are some very curious points in the life history of 
this moth. The caterpillars, all born at the same time, from 
eggs deposited by one mother, feed side by side upon the 
same plant until mature when all enter the ground at about 
the same time and transform to pupae. Yet out of 200 
pupae thus formed at the same time early in July only 117 
moths issued in the same year, while the rest remained in the 
ground fully a year longer when most of them issued. 

FAMILY CERATOCAMPID.B OR ROYAL MOTHS. 

This IS a small family of fairly large or very large moths, 
the caterpillars of which are usually furnished with horns, 
opines or similar processes. The moths are sometimes con- 
trastingly colored, and distinguished by having the antennae 
in the male feathered for only a portion of the distance. 
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As a general rule these insects are not injurioQB to oar 
frait-trees, but infest other trees, such as oaks and maples. 
They not infrequently become so numerous and destructive 
that but few leaves are left on the oak trees covering many 
square miles and one can not step upon thefiround under the 
trees without stepping upon some of thesehungry worms. One 
species, however, isfoand 
not alone on theoak.'but 
occurs also upon the rasp- 
berry and blackberry. It 
is the Orange striped Oak> 
worm {Anisota senatoria 
Hub.). The caterpillars 
have a jet-blackhead; the 
body is dull-blaek, with 
four dull-orange stripes 
along each side, and a 
trace of a fifth stripe 
along the baseofthelegs; 
all the stripes run to the 
end of the eleventh seg- 
ment; the last segment is 
black. The under side is 
Pig i33.-A»-««« «n«(ory« Hob.:id«ic marked With abroad yel- 

b,10w. r™«l. *bov.. DriBln^l. j^^ ^^^^p^ gj^j^^g ^j^^ 

middle. On each side of the second segment is a slender, 
long, slightly curved horn, and along each side of the body 
three rows of short spines. The caterpillars, of which we 
have only one annual brood, measure 45 mm. in length. A 
caterpillar is shown with other oak feeding caterpillars in 
Fig. 134. 

The sexes of this moth vary greatly. The male has och- 
reous-brown wings with a purplish tinge; the fore-wings are 
semi-transparent in the middle. There is a conspicuous 
white, round discal spot and a dark oblique line, from a 
little before the apex across the wing, parallel with the 
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outer margin. The hind-wings are opaque. The female is 
very much paler in color; it expands from 45-60 mm., the 
male from 30-38mm. Both sexes are illustrated in Fig. 133. 



FAMILY BOMBYCID^ OR TRUE SILK-WOBUS. 

The Genuine Silk worm {Bombyx mori Linn.) belongs 
here. It is not a native of the United States, but is frequently 
bred in this country either for its silk or for curiosity. 
The moth, which in course of time has become dwarfed to 
such an extent as to be unable to fly, is cream -colored, with 
two or three more or less distinct brownisli-lines across the 



fore-wings. The head is small; tlie antenns are pectinated 
broadlj' in both sexes. The silk-worms are usually fed upon 
the leaves of the mulberry, but not upon those of our Amer- 
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ican species, which are unsuitable. The wilted leaves of the 
osage orange can also be used. The diflFerent states of this 
important moth are shown in Fig. 135. 

FAMILY LASIOCAMPIDS: OR LASIOCAMPIDS. 

This family includes the destructive tent-caterpillars and 
the lappet moths. The adults are stout-bodied and hairy 
moths of medium size. The antenna? are pectinated in both 
sexes, those of the males being usually longest. 

TENT-CATKRPILLAKS. 

There are but few insects that are better known to per- 
sons interested in fruit and shade trees than the different 
kinds of tent-caterpillars, which occur throughout the north- 
ern regions of the glol>e, and of which numerous species have 
been described. All are similar in general appearance and 
habits. In the United States they are called ** Tent -caterpil- 
lars," because here one of the most common species is distin- 
guished by its habit of forming a large silken tent for the 
home and protection of a whole community of worms. All 
tent-caterpillars, however, spin a large amount of silk, only 
their tents are not as conspicuous as in the above species. 
In Europe, but especialh' in Germany, they are called **Rin- 
gelspinner'' from the small ring or ringlet-like egg-masses, 
which the females deposit around a small twig of the tree 
selected for this purpose. The illustrations show that both 
popular names are well selected, since they express a habit 
readily perceived. 

In Minnesota we have to deal with two species of tent- 
caterpillars, which are always common in certain well- 
defined localities, and sometimes exceedingly so, as for 
instance in 1898, when in many parts of the State they 
devoured the foliageof all kinds of trees growing in orchards 
and forests. Few insects have a more interesting life-history 
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than these caterpillars, and it pays to stud; it carefully, as 
by so doing a number of excellent remedies will suggest 
themselves and can be used to assist us in a war against 
them. 

THE ORCHARD TEXT-CATERPILLAR. 

(Clisiocampa americana Harr.). 



The adult insects of this species measure with wings ex- 
panded a Httle more than one and a half inches; they are 
reddish-brown, and the fore-wings are tinged with gray on 



the base and middle, and are crossed by two oblique lighter 
stripes. As they fly only at night they are not often seen; in 
places, however, where powerful electric lights are used 
many are attracted and thus can be collected in large num- 
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bers. The moths take no food, hence they can spend all 
their energy to search for suitable places in which to deposit 
their eggs. In this manner they sometimes fly a long dis- 
tance, and especially after a time when the great majority of 
the ncarh' grown caterpillars had been killed by a contag- 
ious disease; in fact it almost seems as if the moths which 
had escaped this disease realized the danger and tried to 
avoid it and to protect their future off-spring against it by 
migrating to places where the insect, and the disease, had 
not occurred for some years. Since this disease is very apt 
to occur whenever the insects have been verv numerous for 
three vears in succession in anv one locality, we have the 
reasonable assurance that after that period the insects 
will disappear from the locality for some time. But as 
some of the healthy moths escape tliey start colonies 
in new regions and as the resulting caterpillars are healthy, 
they soon increase very rapidly until they are again 
killed off by the same fatal disease. All attempts to 
breed and multiply this useful disease by artificial 
means have failed thus far, but no doubt means will be 
found in future to utilize it against these destructive cater- 
pillars. In 1898 the disease appeared in a small grove of 
trees, and the writer took numerous diseased caterpillars to 
other groves infested with healthy worms. Still other 
diseased worms were sent long distances to forests invaded 
with tent-caterpillars, and wherever introduced the disease 
broke out amongst the healthy worms, and soon destroyed 
the greater majority of them. Many other forests, as 
badly infested with these worms, showed no sign of this 
-disease, and it would be more than accident if such places 
had escaped while others had not. There seems to 
be but little doubt that this disease can be spread artificially 
in case we can find diseased worms at the proper time. 
Two breeding cages were prepared which contained the 
-«ggs of healthy moths; at least in the j)laces from which the 
-<ggs were taken no disease af)peared in the following season. 
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The breeding-cages were kept in different parts of the same 
building. In one case the caterpillars were fed with leaves 
moistened with the crushed substance of diseased caterpil- 
lars, and soon afterwards the disease showed itself by killing 
nearly all the caterpillars in that* cage; the worms in the 
second cage were fed on leaves not so prepared and all 
matured and formed moths. Equally good results were ob- 
tained with a disease destroying the worms so injurious to 
cabbage, and both cases show that under certain conditions 
much good can be done by gathering diseased caterpillars 
and by bringing them in contact with health\' ones. 

After mating the females deposit their eggs (about 300 
in number) in a belt or ring around the twigs of plum, 
cherry, shadberry, apple or a few other trees. This takes 
place early in July. These egg-masses are coated with a 
thick glue which serves as a protection against moisture 
and, perhaps, against the cold w^eather of autumn, winter 
and spring. Very likeh' this glue is a non-conductor of heat; 
atall events theeggs do not usually hatch until thefollowing 
spring, even if kept in warm rooms. These rings of eggs are 
readily seen at a time when all the foliage has disappeared 
from the trees, and they should be removed at that time, 
which is easily done. Fig. 136 shows a ring of eggs; also 
two adult caterpillars and a cocoon. 

About the time that the buds begin to swell in the 
spring (about the middle of April in Minnesota) the eggs 
hatch, and the young caterpillars select some fork of a twig 
where they form a small nest for themselves. By selecting a 
fork they can utilize the twigs as tent-poles, around which 
the}' build a nest with several openings or doors. Here the 
colonv rests, either inside or on the outside of the tent. As 
long as the caterpillars are still soft and tender they are 
most frequently found inside their house, and only during- 
the warmer portion of the day do they bask in the sun upon, 
its outside. As the caterpillars grow they add to this tent 
until it becomes a verv bulkv affair partlv filled with excrement 
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and the old skins of the inhabitants. The tents (Fig. 138, 
Plate XVII), when opened, will be found to contain numer- 
ous blackish caterpillars with yellow and bluish spots and 
covered with very fine grayish hairs, which prevent any 
moisture from reaching their skins. The illustration shows 
two of the full grown caterpillars, which are rather pretty 
insects, if caterpillars can be so called. When hatched they 
measure about one-tenth of a inch in length ; they are black- 
ish and covered with fine gray hairs (Fig. 144, Plate XXIII). 
They feed on the young and tender leaves, and eating on an 
average two leaves a day, the young of one pair of moths 
<ronsume from ten to twelve thousand leaves, and as it is 
-not uncommon to find from six to eight nests on a single tree 
not less than seventy-five thousand leaves are devoured, a 
loss which no tree can long endure. 

As the caterpillars grow they cast their skins from time 
"to time. In about thirty-five or forty daj's they have 
:Teached their full size; they are about two inches long, with 
^ black head and body, having numerous yellow hairs on 
"the surface. A white stripe marks the middle of the back, 
^nd minute white or yellow broken and irregular streaks 
^re found along the sides. Along each side of the back is a 
-xow of small transverse pale-blue spots. Fig. 137, Plate 
TXVII, gives an illustration of the larva. 

While young the caterpillars are social in their habits. 
When they leave their tent to feed, which they do twice 
^very day, they move as a regular arm\', and as they go 
^hey spin a continuous thread of silk from a fleshy tube on 
^he lower side of the mouth, which is connected with silk- 
producing glands in the interior of the bod\\ By means of 
^his thread they find their wa}' back to the tent, which is 
^he product of the combined efforts of all the caterpillars 
from one ring of eggs. The caterpillars feed only on warm 
^nd dry days; during cold and damp weather they remain 
in the tent. As soon as full grown they leave their home 
and scatter in all directions, each searching for some pro- 
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tected spot in which to spin its cocoon. When sheltered 
spots have been found, usually under projecting objects, such 
as roofs and upper fence-boards, they spin spindle-shaped 
cocoons of white and almost transparent silk; when fin- 
ished they fill the spaces between the silken threads with a 
sulphur-yellow 'substance, which in drying becomes a 
powder. Inside these cocoons (most beautiful objects) thcj- 
change to pupae, from which emerge, in from twenty to 
twentv-five davs, the moths, ready to start another brood 
for the following year. This caterpillar, although quite 
numerous in Minnesota, has not created as much alarm 
the one described next. 



THE FOREST TENT-CATERPILLAR. 



{Clisiocarijpa distria Hub.) 




Fig. 139. — ClisiocRmoa. diatria Hub.; caterpillar; a, egg-mass; b. moth; c, to 
of enlarged egg; d, three enlarged eggs. After Riley. 

This caterpillar (Fig. 139) is even more common than 
the Orchard Tent-caterpillar which it closely resembles. It 
does not, however, construct a large tent. The caterpillars 
feed upon the foliage of various species of forest trees, such as 
oak, ash, maple, etc., but they prefer linden or bass-wood; they 
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are also very injurious to plum, cherry, apple and other 
fruits. The moth (Fig. 140, Plate XVII ), which expands an 
inch and a half or more, is brownish-yellow. It has on the 
fore-wings two oblique brown lines enclosing a darker 
space. The eggs are about one twenty-fifth of an inch long 
and one-fortieth wide; they are arranged three or four hun- 
dred in number in the form of a ring around the twigs of 
trees. These clusters differ from those of the other tent- 
caterpillars in being uniform in diameter and cut off square- 
ly at the ends. The individual eggs are white; they are 
covered with a brown varnish-like substance. The egs;s 
latch also eaily in spring, and the young caterpillars have 
sometimes to wait for some time before the trees furnish 
any food, but as they are very hardy they have been known 
-to live in cold weather for three weeks without eating. The 
writer kept them under melting ice for four days without 
injuring them in the least; in fact, as soon as thawed out 
^hey seemed to show increased appetite. But as the buds 
expand and the young leaves appear the worms make up for 
lost time. Like the other tent-caterpillars they spin a silken 
thread wherever they go; they are also gregarious as long 
as young, but scatter when older. They march in regu- 
lar order, feed twice a day and when not thus engaged the\' 
<:rowd together, most frequently upon the trunk of a tree 
(Fig. 141, Plate XIX). In such positions they also undergo 
their moults, and not infrequently large numbers of their 
«mpty skins are found together, held in position and to the 
tree by numerous threads (Fig. 142, Plate XIX). The 
caterpillars, when fully grown, are a little smaller than 
their relatives upon orchard trees. Their general color is 
pale-blue, tinged with green on their sides, and evcr\'- 
where sprinkled with black dots or points, while along the 
middle of the back is a row of white spots, on each side of 
which is an orange-yellow stripe, below which is another 
cream-colored one. All these stripes are edged with black. 
Each segment of the caterpillar has two elevated black 
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points on the back, from which arise a number of coarse 
black hairs. The back is clothed with whitish hairs; the 
head is dark blue, freckled with black dots, and clothed 
with black and fox-colored hairs; the legs are black, clothed 
with whitish hair. Fig. 143, Plate XX shows these cater- 

I 

pillars. 

When mature these caterpillars wander on fences, houses 
and along roads in search of suitable shelters in which to 
form their cocoons, which are a little more loosely con-- ^ 
structed than those of the other tent caterpillars. After 
having finished these cocoons they transform in two or 
three days to reddish-brown pupae densely covered with 
short, pale yellowish hairs. Two or three weeks later the 
moths appear which soon afterward deposit their eggs and 
die. 

Tent caterpillars have few enemies and only few para- 
sites are known to attack them. Some carniverous beetles, 

as the large black ground beetle, Calosoma 
frigidum devour large numbers ; the green 
Calosoma has been reported to even enter 
the tents to devour these worms. The 
skunk also eats large numbers of the wan- 
dering caterpillars. Our two species of 
Cuckoos make it a regular business to feed 
upon these worms which no other birds 
will eat. This useful bird is shown in 
Fig. 145. 

Remedies. — Many methods have been 

Calosoma frijridum. i r t i • i* t 

Original. sug^cstcd for the destruction of these 

caterpillars. In case of orchards or smaller trees thr 
most available and economical way to nip the evil in the 
bud is to remove the cluster of eggs wherever found 
and to burn them. In the case of small trees this is 
easily done, as the egg-masses remain on them during 
all the time when the leaves have dropped, and as the 
former are easily seen they can as readilj" be re- 
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Fig. 140. AmniCBD Cnckoa or Rain crow eatlni 
Brehtn'i Thltrlibeo. 
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moved. This is at least quite easily done in our or- 
chards, but when it comes to destroying such eggs on forest 
trees this is not an easy matter, though nearly all egg- 
masses will be found concentrated upon the twigs of linden. 
In case of the Orchard Tree tent-caterpillars the white tents 
made b}^ them are readily detected, and they should be de- 
stroyed as soon as possible. This should be done when the 
caterpillars are at home, i.e. early inthemorningortowards 
evening; during the middle of the forenoon and in the after- 
noon they are away from their nests and are engaged in 
feeding. As long as the tents are small and can be reached 
they and their entire contents should be crushed with the 
hand protected by a glove or mitten. If they can not be 
reached in this way the caterpillars can be destroyed by 
thrusting a rag soaked with kerosene and fastened to a pole, 
into the tent and by twisting the pole all worms will come 
in contact with the oil, which will kill them. Burning torches 
applied when the tent is occupied will also kill the worms 
buttheflameis apt to injure the trees. Of course united action 
is necessary, for if a single orchard is neglected and permit- 
ted to become a breeding-place not alone of the tent-cater- 
pillars but of many other kinds of noxious insects, it is suf- 
ficient to stock and restock all neighboring orchards. If all 
fruit growers in an\^ given region would destroy all the tents 
on their trees, even for a single season, the work of destroj-- 
ing the caterpillars in the following year would be greath- 
lessened. In fact it would well pay to offer a small bounty to 
children for collecting eggs or the small nests still containing 
the worms. It should be remembered that each ring of 
eggs, and each small tent, contains from 300 to 400 minute 
caterpillars which if permitted to grow can cause great in- 
j^ry. 

One of the best remedies is the use of Paris-green spraj'ed 
upon the foliage of the infested trees. The writer has made 
numerous experiments with this substance, and has found 
that the large caterpillars are as readily killed as those just 
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hatched, and that it does not require a large amount of 
poison to do so. One pound of Paris-green to 100 gallons 
of water, or one pound to 15Q gallons of water, sprayed 
upon apple trees, had the effect of burning the foliage and 
injuring the trees very materially. By using one pound of 
this poison to 200, 250 or even 300 p:allons of water all 
caterpillars were killed in the course of from one to three 
days. If London-purple is used, one pound to 300 gallons 
of water will do the work. In both cases it is best lo add 
to the mixture some lime water, which will neutralize any 
free acid, and in this way prcfVent injury to the trees to be 
protected. 

THE YALEDDA LAPPET-MOTH. 

{Toljrpe velleda Stoll.). 

This uncommon insect is sometimes found in its larval 
state (Fig. 146) feeding upon the foliage of the apple, cherry 




Fig. 146. — Tolypt YtUedm. Stoll.; caterpillar. 

and plum ; it also feeds on the oak, elm, lilac and poplar. 
The caterpillar is hairy and it hides so well in the cracks of 
the tree, into which its body fits very tightly-, that it is not 
easily detected ; it looks very much like an excrescense of the 
bark, especially as the side fringes, which border close to the 
under surface and are composed of spreading tufts of light 
gray, mingled with black hairs, hide so thoroughly the edges 
of the caterpillar's body. It has asm all and fiat head, nearly 
hidden between two projecting tufts of hair from the second 
segment; it is bluish -gray and is marked with numerous 
longitudinal lines ; on top of segment three there is a trans- 
verse black band, most distinct when the insect is in motion. 
On top of each segment are two warts, those on segment 
three in front of the black band are the largest; each of these 
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warts gives rise to a few bl-ck hairs. There is also a stig- 
matal row of large warts, from each of which proceeds a 
cluster of light gray hairsy inftrspersed with a few black 
ones. The under side is of a pale red or orange color, with 
squarish black spots. When lull grown it reaches a length 
of two inches and a half. Late in July it spins a very dense 
cocoon, about an inch and a half long and half an inch wide, 
oval, convex above, and flattened on the under side, of a- 
brownish-gray color. 

The sexes of this moth, which is found in August and 
September, varj- considerably in size, the male being much 
smaller, measuring only from an inch and a half to an incb 
and three-quarters, while the female measures two and three- 
quarters inches. The fore-wings of this delicate looking 
moth are gray, crossed by two double, slightly wavy, white 
lines at the end of the first and second thirds of the length of 
the wing, and a single line of the same color near the outei- 
margin. The hind-wings have only the outer line. Thebody 
is milky-white, with a large, blackish spot on the middle of 
its back ; that pare of this spot which is on the thorax is 
composed of beautiful, glistening and erect scales, while the- 
caudal part of it consists of recumbent hf.irs. This moth 
differs from most other moths by having the body covered 
with long hairs: it is shown in Fig 147, Plate XXIV. 

THE AMERICAN LAI'PET-MOTH. 

{Gnstropacba atnericar.a Harr. ). 
This is a very interesting insect and rather common. 

The moth (Fig. 148 and Fig. 14-9, Plate XXIV), which 
occurs in two colors, is quite 
remarkable on account of the 
fact that when resting it so 
closely mimics a d^ad leaf, that 
even trained eyes are apt to 
be misled. Most examplesare 

Harrf" J*^i^^2|^"''''P'"'"'- *"""■"""= of a tawnv, reddish-browa 
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color, with the hinder and inner edges of the fore-wings and 
the outer edges of the hind-wings deeply notched; these 
notches are edged with white. Both pairs of wings are 
crossed by a rather broad, interrupted whitish band, which 
on the fore-wings does not always reach the front margin. 
In the female the pale bands and dark lines are sometimes 
wanting, the wings being almost entirely of a red-brown 
color. The moth measures with expanded wings nearly 
one inch and three-quarters across. 

The white eggs have peculiar black markings and are 
most beautiful objects under a magnifying glass. They are 
deposited on the leaves of the apple, cherr\' and oak late in 
June. The caterpillar is also very difficult to detect, as it 
hides during the day on the twigs of trees and is only- 
active at night. It possesses a broad body, convex above- 
and perfectly flat beneath, which, when fully extended, very 
closely resembles a natural swelling of the bark. It is of an 
ash-gray color fringed close to the under side on each side 
with tufts of blackish or gray hairs, springing from project- 
ing tubercles. The caterpillar (Fig. 134) is easily recognized 
by a bright scarlet and velvety band on the posterior part 
of the third segment, and by a similar one on the fourth;, 
both of them are only visible when the larva is crawling. 
There area number of small tubercles on the segments from 
which grow tufts of grayish hairs mixed with white ones.. 
The under side of the caterpillar is orange colored, with a 
central row of square blackish spots. The mature larva 
measures fully two inches in length. It spins a peculiar 
gray cocoon which looks very much like ^ flight swelling of 
the twig to which it is fastened. The brown pupa remains 
in it until the month of June of the following year. This in- 
sect feeds on apple, poplar and some other plants. 

FAMILY COvSSID.K OR CARPENTER-MOTHS. 

Moths of this family are, according to recent writers* 
very low in the scale of development. The adults, alsa 
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IcQOwn as "Goat-moths," from a rank odor peculiar to them, 
have rather narrow strong and pointed wings and long, 
sptodle-shaped , naked bodies, and some resemble quite 
closeW the hawk-raotbs in this respect. Their bead is small, 
very much retracted, ami the tongue is obsolete, so that the 
insect is unable to take food. Their nearly naked cate'- 
pillars are all wood-borers, living from two to four years in 
the trunks or roots of trees. 

THE GOAT-MOTH. 

{Prionoxystas robinise Peck). 

This moth (Pig. 150) is by no means uncommon in Min- 
nesota, being frequently attracted to the electric light. It 
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passes its larval state in such trees as locust, elm, poplar, 
oak and others, being but rarely found in the trunks of crab- 
apple. Still there is a possibility that it ma^' become more 
common, and consequently more destructive, as our apple 
orchards become more numerous and the trees older. 
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The caterpillar lives in the trunk and larger limbs of the 
infested trees. It has a pale greenish-white body with a 
tinge of pink or 3'ellow; sometimes a reddish-pink band 
occurs on the anterior part of each segment, except the third 
or fourth and the last one. It has a dark colored dorsal 
line; segments two and three have a brown spot on the top, 
and on each side of segments four to eleven inclusive ar^ 
three piliferous spots above the spiracle, arranged in the 
form of a triangle. These piliferous spots are brown or 
pink. The under side of the caterpillar is greenish-white, 
the cervical shield dark or yellowish-brown ; the head dark 
brown, with a somewhat lighter colored face; the jaws are 
stout, prominent and pitchy. These large and bad smelling 
worms reach a length of about two inches and a half. When 
full grown they spin a loose cocoon in the burrow, inside of 
which they transform to a rather slender, cylindrical pupa, 
which is furnished with a series of spines around the edges 
of each segment. When ready to emerge as a moth the pupa 
twists and wriggles through the bark, an'd for half its length 
out into the open, holding fast by the spines on the abdom- 
inal segments. The larvae live in the trunk of trees about 
three years before coming to maturity. The moth issues 
late in June or earh' in July. 

The two sexes of the moth differ both in size and in 
color. The female, which expands from two to two and a 
half inches, has gray wings marked with irregular black 
lines and dots. The male, which expands only an inch and 
a half, has the fore- wings much darker, and the hind- wings 
are golden or ochre-yellow. There are but few scales upon 
the wings of these moths. 

The eggs are deposited in the crevices of the bark about 
the first of July, and usually older trees are selected for this 
purpose. The large eggs are glued so tightly to the surface 
that they can not be removed without destroying them, and 
yet they are still so soft when just deposited that they fit 
any crack, no matter what its shape. Several hundreds of 
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tfiem are deposited by a single female. The young and dark 
brown caterpillars, with very large heads, bore as soon as 
liatched in various directions into the trees, but usually in 
an oblique direction upward or downward, increasing the 
cavity as they grow larger and lining the same with silk as 
they go. Remedies are difficult to provide. If the cater- 
pillars are found in destructive numbers in any one locality 
some valuable trees may be protected by washing the bark 
about the last of June with soft soap to which is added a 
little Paris-green or London-purple, which is apt to prevent 
the moth from depositing eggs upon trees thus protected, 
and to kill the young larvae when they leave the eggs and 
eat their way into the tree. 

FAMILY XOCTUID.*: OR OWLET-MOTHS. 

This family of moths is rather uniform, and the species 
are very much alike. The head is distinct, not sunken into 
the thorax, as in the Bombycidae; the palpi are stout, pro- 
jecting in front of head, but not more than the length of the 
head; the antennae are filliform, slightly ciliate, or in the 
males of some species slightly pectinate. These moths pos- 
sess a robust body ; the thorax has more or less prominent 
shoulder-tufts, frequently Yer\' distinct dorsal tufts, and 
usually prominent transverse tufts on the prothorax. The 
abdomen is frequenth- ornamented with dorsal tufts, and 
the males possess more or less prominent anal tufts. The 
fore-wings are comparatively small, narrow, and crossed by 
a series of more or less marked crenulated or wavv lines, 
and with two usually darker and two paler spots in the 
discal part of the wing. The one nearest the base of the 
wing is called the orbicular; the other and larger one, us- 
ually kidney-shaped, is called the reniform spot. The hind- 
wings are broader, usualh^ without markings; when at rest 
they are folded and concealed by the fore-wings, which lie 
like a flat roof over the back. The name **Owlet-moths" is 
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given them because they fly at night, and because their rather 
large eyes glow with a deep phosphorescence, as if internally 
on fire. Most of these moths are attracted to light, and 
many to baits composed of fermenting substances. 

The caterpillars, which average from an inch to an inch 
and a half in length, are cylindrical, tapering somewhat 
from the middle towards each extremity; their colors are 
usually obscure, varying from dtrty-gray to dirty yellow- 
brown, generally with feebly marked longitudinal lines. 

The pupae are usually formed in earthen cells under 
ground, or above the same among leaves and rubbish, tied 
together by a few silken threads. 

As a class these caterpillars are injurious to vegetation, 
and they arc frequently called **Cut- worms," because some 
of them have the habit of cutting off the tender leaves of 
plants early in spring. Most of them are injurious to agri- 
culture, and not a few of them cause considerable losses to 
horticulture. 

THE INSCRIBED THYATIRA. 

{Thy atira script a Gosse). 

This uncommon moth has been repeatedly taken in St. 
Anthony Park and in Duluth. The caterpillar leeds on black- 
berry and raspberry ; it is of a rich yellowish-brown, some- 
times nearly black color, with a distinct black dorsal line. 
The sides are yellowish with blackish marks and dashes. 
The upper surface is darker than the rest of the body; the 
prominent head is yellow, mottled with dark brown. The 
caterpillar, when at rest, has the anterior and posterior por- 
tions of the bod}" elevated, or bent in such a manner that the 
head rests upon the posterior segments. It is not readily 
detected as it conceals itself in a shelter formed by bending 
over the edge of a leaf; it pupates in moss or similar ma- 
terial. 
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The moth is very pretty, of a pinkish-gray color, and 
meu'ked in a very peculiar manner with whitish lines and 
blackish spots, as shown in the illustration, Fig. 151, Plate 
XVI. 



THE GRAY DAGGER-MOTH. 



{Acronycta occidentalis G. & R.). 





There are a large number of **Dagger-moths," so called 
from the fact that they have on their fore-wings a number 

of short, black streaks crossing?: the 
transverse lines in such a wav that 
the marks have a remote resem- 
blance to a dagger, or to the Greek 
letter psi\ placed sideways. The 
above species is of a pale silver\'- 
^ray color. The fore-wings are pale 
gray, with various black lines and 
markings, the principal one being 
situated in about the middle resem- 
bling an irregular cross; a second 
smaller and similar mark is found 
,1 between this and the tip of the 
wing; a black line starts from the 
base of the wing and extends to near the middle. The 
hind-wings are darker and glossy gray. Both pairs of 
wings are fringed with white, with an inner border of black 
spots. The moths measure with expanded wings nearly 
two inches across. 

The caterpillars of this insect feed upon the leaves of the 
plum,elm, birch, cherry and apple, reaching their full size about 
the middle of July. Their large heads are flat in front and 
arc black with yellowish dots on the sides. Their body is 
bluish-gray above, with a wide slate-colored band on the 
back, in which is found a central orange-colored line,cxtend- 
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ing from the second to the fifth segment. Beyond this, to 
the eleventh, each segment is ornamented with a group of 
spots, forming a dorsal band; two of these spots are orange, 
one in front and one behind, and one is of a greenish metal- 
lic hue; each group of spots is surrounded by a circular 
patch of Telvety black. Two cream-colnred stripes are 
found on the sides; they disappear towards each extremity. 
The body of these caterpillars is sparingly covered with 
whitish hairs, more prominent along the sides. A promin- 
ent hump on the twelfth segment and the feet are black. 
The full grown larvs is about an inch and a half long. It 
spins a rather slight cocoon in some sheltered spot, in which 
it transforms to a polished, red dish- brown pupa. It seems 
as if this moth was double brooded in Minnesota. The 
moth and caterpillar are shown in Pig*. 152 and 153. 

This species is not as common as some other members 
of this genus of moths, and its caterpillars can readily be- 
killed by spraying with any of the arsenical poisons. 

THE MOTTLEn PLrM-TREE DAGGER-MOTH. 

{Acronycta superans Guen.). 

The caterpillar of this moth feeds also on the leaves of 
the plum, but occurs also upon the apple, mountain ash and 
birch; it seems, however, aa if 
the foliage ot the shadberry 
was the favorite food of this 
insect, and it is not uncommon 
to see smaller plants entirely 
denuded on account of its pres- 
ence. The larvfe are solitary 
In habits and appear about 
the middle of June and again 
late in September. They vary 
considerably in color, but are 
Kg. i54._A«-jj.,« «-per«, G« ; usually grc^nish. with a broad 
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chestnut-colored stripe along the back, margined with yel- 
lowish. On each segment are several shining tubercles, from 
•each of which arise one or more blackish hairs; other 
hairs are found along the sides of the body. The caterpillar 
is about one inch long, and has the body somewhat com- 
pressed, so that it appears higher than is usually the case. 
It does not assume the usual position at rest as the other 
members of this genus which curl up somewhat in the shape 
of a snail. The cocoon is made among dead leaves and is a 
rather slight affair. 

The moth has a gray thorax and abdomen, dotted w^ith 
black points. The fore-wings are dark-gray, with black or 
brownish-black markings; the hind-wings are lighter brown- 
ish-gray. The moth expands about an inch and a half, it is 
illustrated in Fig. 154, as well as the caterpillar. 

Only in extreme cases are these insects common enough 
to cause serious injury. 

THE RASPBERRY DAGGER-MOTH. 

[Acronycta impressa Walk.). 

The caterpillars of this insect are always common, some- 
times very much so, in which case the}- cause some injuries. 
They are very general feeders, occurring in Minnesota on 
the raspberry, blackberry, apple, rose, hazel, and many 
other plants. Although numerous the caterpillars always 
feed singly. They are hairy caterpillars^ measuring an inch 
and a quarter in length when in motion, but less than an inch 
when at rest, as they hump their body in a peculiiar man- 
ner. The body is thickest between the third and the seventh 
•segment, and tapers a little towards both extremities; it is 
of a brownish-black color, with a transverse row of paler 
tubercles on each segment, from which spring clusters of 
brownish-white or grayish-hairs of varying lengths. Behind 
the third segment there is a space on the back where the 
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-^Jark color of the body is plainly seen. The head is of a shin- 
dag black color, the upper portion partly hidden by tbeover- 
liao^ng hairs of the first segment. The cocoon which is 
-^-ather tough, is made of leaves and bits of wood fastened 

— together with silk; inside we find the brown pupa, from 
-which emerges a gray moth, with gray fore-wings, mottled 
-with spots, streaks and dots of darker shades of gray and 

trown; the hind-wings are of a dull, pale gray color, deepen- 

— ing a little towards the outer margin. The underside of the 
inoth is paler. With expanded wings it measures about an 
^nch and a quarter across 



PIC laS.—Aeronretm ImpntMm Walk: moth. OrlUnal. 

These caterpillars are found throughout the summer, as 
"^hc two generations overlap somewhat. Hand-picking and 
~the use of arsenical poisons will keep it in check. Moth and 
-caterpillar are shown in Pig. 155 and 134. 



THE SMEARED DAGGER-MOTH. 
(Acronycta oblinita S. & A.). 

This moth does not show the usual mark of dagger- 
-moths, hence the above rather bad sounding name was given 
-it by some writer. 

This conspicuous and very beautiful caterpillar is a hairy 
insect, very brightly colored and ornamented, and about an 
-inch and a quarter long. Its color is deep velvety black, 
with a transverse row of tubercles on each segment, those 
above being bright red and set in a band of the same color. 
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which extends down to each side. Each tubercle gives rise 
to a tuft of short, stiff hairs which are red on the upper part 
of the body and yellowish or mixed with yellow below. 
Upon the back of the larva is a row of bright yellow spots, 
two or more on each segment; below these and close to the 
ander surface, is a bright yellow-band, deeply indented on 
each segment. The spiracles are white, and there are a num- 
ber of whitish dots scattered irregularly over the surface of 
the body. 

The caterpillar of this moth feeds usually upon the wil- 
low, but is alsa very partial to the strawberrj- and rasp- 
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berry, and is not infrequently found upon the apple and even 
the grape. Being often parasitized it is not likely to ever be- 
come very destructive, and as it is quite conspicuous it is 
readily seen. When ready to pupate it constructs a rather 
coarse cocoon of leaves and silk, inside of which it changes 
to a dark-brown pupa. We have two annual broods of this 
insect. 

The moth is not such a gaudy looking insect as itscater- 
pillar, but has a very modest and plain appearance. Its 
fore-wings are gray, with a row of blackish dots along the 
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hind border. The wing beyond the middle is crossed by a 
broken, blackish, somewhat indistinct, zigzag line; some 
darker grayish spots are also found about the middle of the 
wing. The hind wings are white. Both moth, larva, and 
cocoon are shown in Fig. 156. 

There are a number of other dagger*moths whose larvce 
are more or less destructive, being found upon the foliage of 
fruit trees and upon that of our small fruits. Especially 
the blackberry and raspberry are to the taste of such 
worms. 

We do not very often find the larvae of Acronycta xilini' 
formis Gn. upon the foliage of the blackberry, but we do 
mnch more frequently on the willow, rose and oak. These 
caterpillars possess a certain urticating power, which is 
located in a number of stiff and acute spines springing from 
warts located on the back. Even the common caterpillar of 
Acronycta amen'cana, so numerous upon such shade trees 
as maples, etc., although covered apparently with long and 
soft hairs, can cause considerable irritation upon a soft and 
tender skin, and the writer has seen the greatly inflamed 
neck of a boy upon which one of these caterpillars had been 
pressed by the collar of the vest or coat. This urticating ef- 
fect seems to be simply a mechanical one, and notonecaused 
by the presence of any special acid. 

A. iurcifera, A. fragilis, A. litbopsila, A. funcrali», A. tri- 
tona, A. fakula, A. grisea, A. luteicoma, A. momla, and 
A. bamamelis all occur in our state and are all known to 
iced to some extent upon the leaves of fruit-producing plants. 

THE PALSIED CATERPILLAR. 

(Harnsimemoa trisignata Walk.). 

There are few caterpillars that possess such a peculiar 
shape, or have stxrh alarming habits as this one, which is 
frequently found upon the foliage of ash, willow, lilac and 
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the apple. Persons not familiar with such harmless beings^ 
as caterpillars are apt to call this one a most hideous look- 
ing object, especially if they happen to disturb it ever so 
slightly; in this case the worm will raise the front part of 
the body back to the abdominal feet, and thresh it violently 
from side to side, in fact, its head shakes nearly all the time, 
like a person with the palsy. To heighten the effect the cater- 
pillar carries a string of cast heads upon some very long and 
stiff hairs just behind the head. The caterpillar has head 
and adjoining segment black; segments 3 and 4 yellow with 
black points; segments 5, 6, and 7 are brown varied with 
white and 8, 9 and 10 are white, 11, 12 and 13 are brown- 
ish-black. The body is very deeply incised between the seg- 
ments, and the abdominal feet are long, especially the first 
two pairs. Segments 6 and 12 are much produced dorsally, 
being very pointed; this, together with the habit of arching 
the body between the anterior feet and the long abdominal 
ones, causes it to present a very irregular and jagged out- 
line. The caterpillar eats a hole of the diameter of its body 
into soft wood, and in it changes to a pupa. 

The moth is one of the most distinct and striking ones 
of all North American noctuids, possessing three round 
and brown patches on each wing. 

The insect is not common enough to cause much injury. 

All the noctuid mentioned thus far resemble bombycid 
caterpillars, being hairy, even possessing pencils and tufts 
of hairs, and spinning a cocoon. Most of the noctuid cat- 
erpillars described hereafter are genuine noctuid caterpillars^ 
and are frequently called '*Cut-worms.*' 

Most cut-worms hide in the ground during the day and 
do not commence to feed until night, when low-growing 
plants are attacked. Some, however, have developed a 
climbing tendenc}', and make their way upon trees and 
shrubs to eat tiie young shoots and buds. Whenever 
such climbing cut-worms are at all numerous in our orchards 
and fruit-gardens they can cause great destruction, and we 
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haye cases on record where they did more damage than any- 
other insect enemy. Being nocturnal they are not often 
seen, but if the reader will go out some night early in spring, 
and beat with a stick the tw^igs of fruit-trees over an invert- 
ed nmbrella. he will have no trouble in finding more 
worms than he likes to see. The writer has in this way 
beaten from a single small apple-tree as many as 100 cut- 
worms, which accounted for the fact that these trees did not 
seem to do as well as they ought to. During the day these 
cut-worms hide in the ground near the tree. As a general 
rule large numbers of them can be killed by the use of 
poisoned baits made of bran, Paris-green, water and a little 
sugar or molasses. These baits are placed near the tree, and 
will almost invariably attract and kill the mnjority of such 
worms. Otlier baits made of wilted plants and Paris-green 
are also of great use. 

It would take too much space to describe the large num- 
ber of cut-worms that can be found upon our fruit-producing 
plants, and only a few will be given; the habits of all are 
essentially alike. 

] THE GREASY Cl'T-WORM. 

(Agroti^ YpsHon Rott.). 
This is one of our mbst abundant cut-worms which 
attacks All sorts of garden products and other low-growing 
plants; it is frequently quite de- 
structive tothe strawberry beds. 
When full grown it is about an 
inch and a half long, dull brown, 
inclined to black, with paler long- 
itudinal lines, and a faint broken 
yellowish -white line along the 

aback, and two other indistinct 
pale lines oneach side. The moth 
is readily recognized by the ypsi- 
^ lon-sha]»ed mark upon the fore- 

pijt. iiiT.—Agroii. niMiion Rett. wiugs, which are brownish-gray 
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with darker mEirkings; the hind-wings are almost white 
and letni-transparent, and possess a pearly lustre. Both 
caterpillar and moth are shown in Fig. 1S7. 

THE VARIEGATED CUT-WORM. 

{Peridroma saacia Hub.). 
We quite often find a large number of eggs, of a pinkish 
color, round and flattened, deposited side by side on the 
twigs and leaves of the apple and cherry. These eggs hatch 
into small dull-yellowish worms with darker spots. The 
mature caterpillar is of a dull flesh-color, mottled with 
brown and black, and with elongated velvety-black mark- 
ings on each side. This is one of the most voracious of all 
cut-worms, and may be found at almost any time daring 
the season hidden in the ground near some plant. After 
reaching a length of about two inches it enters the ground 
to form there an oval and smooth cavity in which it 
changes to a deep mahogany-brown pupa. 




imacla Hub. After RlKy. 



The moth, which expands about an inch and three quar- 
ters across, has grayish-brown fore-wings, marked with 
brownish-black ; the hind-wings are pearly white, shaded 
towards the margin with pale-brown. The caterpillar, eggs 
and moth are illustrated in Frg. 158. 
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THE "W" MARKED CUT-WORM. 

(Noctua claiidestina Harr.), 
This caterpillar is also found upon tlie foliage of the 
- fiple and currant. In some seasonsitdamages seriously the 



^pple-buds, though it usuiiUy prefers such plants ascom.calv 
lt>age,etc. Both caterpillar and moth are shown in Fig. 159. 

THE CLIMIIINr. CUT-WORM. 

{Carneades scaadens KII.). 
This cut-worm is a very active climber and causes great 
losses to the nurseries and orchards. The caterpillar (Fig. 
160) is of a light yel- 
lowish-gray color, var- 
iegated with dull green, 
with a dark line down 
Pi«.i6o,-c-™«rf«.«nrffn.Kii. caterpillar, the back and fainter 
lines along thesides; the spiracles are dark, as are the cervical 
anal-shields. It reaches a length of nearly an inch and a half 
and when it enters the ground and changesto a brown pupa, 
from which in time emerges the moth, which is of a light 
color, the fore-wings being light bluish-gray, with darker 
markings, and the hind-wings pearly whfte. This cut-worm 
is very common in Minnesota, and sometimes almost en- 
tirely destroys the very young foliage of our white and over- 
cup oaks. The moth is shown in Fig. 160, plate VIII. 

The Striped Cut-worm (Feltia jacuUfera Gn.), the 
Checkered Rustic {Carneades tessellata Harr.), the Er- 
ratic Armv-wohm {Noctua fennica Tausch), and a number 
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of other cut-worms are only too frequent visitors to our 
gardens, and nrc never slow in devouring the foliage of 
the strawberry and other low-growing plants. They are 
always very destructive in nurseries, and not seldom enter 
the greenhouses, where they c<in cause great havoc amongst 
tender plants. 

Theuseol Doisoncd baits against cut-worms has already 
been given ; it can, of course, be emyjJoyed against all kinds, 
including the climbi'ng ones. One of the most clleetive rem- 
edies against the latter is to fasten strips of tin around the 
tree, cut in such a way ns to form, when fastened to the trunk, 
a sort of inverted lunnel. Many worms can be collected 
after dark by jariing the trees over sheets spread on tbe 
ground. The writer uses with very good results a large in- 
verted umbrella, theiusideof which is lined with some material 
like that used in the Turkish or bath-towels; this absorbent 
material is soaked with kerosene, and all insects that drop 
in the umbrella must come in contact with the oil and are 




doomed to die. In this manner large numbers of various 
kindsof insects can be beaten from the trees into the inverted 
umbrella and then destroyed. If very many trees have 
to be protected against the ravages of these and allied in- 
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sects it is of course best to spray them with Paris-green or 
London-purple, in the proportion of a teaspoonlnl to a 
pailful of water, to which should be added some lime-water 
to nentralize any free acid. In Oermany the foresters pro- 
tect trees by the use of "Raupenleim" or dendrolene; this is 
a stick}' material painted in a ring or bfind nround thetrunk 
of the tree and which prevents the worms from ascending. 
A wide layer of flufTy cotton-batting, tied at the bottom and 
folded over to form a cone, is a good substitute for the Rau- 
penleim, wliich can, however, now be bought in the United 
States. 

There are other genera of cut-worms which are injurious 
to fruit and fruit trees. Miimestra con/usa Hub, has been 
found feeding upon the loliage of apples ; so has Af . assimiliH 
Morr., and even M. picta Harr,, the Common Zebra-cater- 
pillar of the Cabbage (Fig. 1G1) is not averse to eating 
apple leaves. 

THE GLASSY CUT-WORM. 

\Hadenn dcvastatrix Brace). 

This insect belongs to another genus of cut-worms. The 
glassy-looking caterpillar is of a sliining pale-greenish color. 




with a brownish-red head and a dark brown and horny 
cervical-shield. It has on each ring a number of shining 
dots, from which arise single hnirs. Tlic ashen-gray moth 
is marked with black and white spots, streaks and dots; the 
hind- wings are pale and brownish -gray. 
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These caterpillars are very destructive to the strawberry, 
as they not simply eat the leaves but cut through the base 
of the plant, leaving it to wilt. It is not easy to destroy 
this insect, although the free use of arsenical poisons will 
have some good effect. All plants that are seen to wilt sud- 
denly should be closely investigated, and with a little atten- 
tion the culprit will be iound in the ground within a few 
inches of the infested plant. It is illustrated in Fig. 162. 



THE FALL ARMY- WORM. 

{Laphygma irugiperda Guen.) 






Fig. 1Q3.— I^aph J" frni a frugiperda Guen. After Rile3'. 

This insect has been repeatedly found in its larval state 
upon the foliage of the apple tree, though its usual food- 
plants are grains and grasses; it seems to be, however, a 
very general feeder. The eggs, which are deposited in small 
clusters, were also found upon the apple, and the young 
caterpillars which hatched from them were fed with the 
leaves of that tree, and they seemed to enjoy this food. 
There is, however, little danger that this species will ever be- 
come destructive to our orchards, but it will alwavs be more 

m 

or less injurious to our small grains. It seems to have many 
enemies amongst parasiticinsects, otherwise theinsect would 
be very much more common than it is. The moth, which 
varies greatly, and the caterpillar are shown in Fig. 163. 
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THE CHAMVRIS. 

{Chamyris ceriatba Tr.), 

This beautiful moth, shown in Fig. 164, Plate VIII, feeds 
also as a caterpillar upon the leaves of apple, plum, rose and 
related plants, but is not common enough to cause much 
inj ury. 

I>YRAMID (IRAI'K-VINK CATERI'ILLAK. 

{Atnpbipyra pyramidoides Guen,). 

This is a very common insect, which gathers in large 
numbers about baits made of fermenting substances; many 
of the moths are found also late in the season hiding undur 
loose bark in the woods. Yet notwithstanding that the 
moth is very common the fine looking caterpillars are not 
frequently seen, since they either hide during the day or re- 




semble so closely the foliage among which they are feeding 
or resting that they are not readily detected. But the effect 
of their hungry mouths is sometimes plainly visibleupon the 
plum, grape-vine, raspberry, strawberry and other culti- 
vated and wild plants. The caterpillar is nearly an inch and 
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a half long, naked, taperin^r towards the front and thick- 
ened behind. It has a small head, whitish-green in color, 
with the powerful mandibles tipped with black; the body :s 
also whitish-green, a little darker on the sides, with a white 
stripe on the back, widening behind and slightly broken be- 
tween the segments. A bright yellow stripe occurs on each 
side and a second one of the same color, but fainter, half way 
between this and one on the back, which is more distinct 
posteriorly and which follows the peculiar prominence on 
the twelfth segment. The under side of the bod}' is pale-green. 
As soon as mature the caterpillar descends to the ground, 
where it draws together some old leaves or similar material, 
among which it spins a slight cocoon, inside of which it 
changes to a dark- brown pupa, from which the adult insect 
escapes the latter part of July or early in August. 

The moth is a large and rather heavy insect, measuring 
across the wings about one and three-quarter inches. The 
fore-wings, which have a peculiar silky lustre, are dark 
brown, shaded with paler brown and with dots and wavy 
lines of dull white: the hind-wings are reddish with a Cop- 
pery lustre, becoming brown on the outer angle of the front 
edge of the wing and paler towards the hinder and inner 
angle. The under surface of the wMngs is much paler than 
the upper. The body is dark brown; the rings have a pale 
border. Both moth and caterpillar are shown rn Fig. 165. 

THli SILKY PVROPHILA. 

(Pyrophila trogopoginis Linn.). 

Only a single specimen of this interesting moth has been 
captured, in Rochester, Minn. Its caterpillar feeds upon the 
grape, and occurs in the Eastern States in sufficient numbers 
to become a source of annoyance. According to Saunders 
the caterpillar of this moth is of a yellowish-green color, 
with a very few fine brownish hairs scattered over the upper 
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surface of its body. It attains its full growth about the 
middle of June, when it measures an inch and a quarter or 
more in length. • The head is small, green, the jaws tipped 
with brown; the surface of the body is yellowish-green, a lit- 
tle paler between the joints; there is a white stripe down the 
back, and two of the same color along each side, the lowest 
one being most distinct. On each segment there are several 
small white dots, from each of which arises a single fine hair. 
The under side is deeper in color than the upper. When ma- 
ture it changes a little under the surface of the ground to a 
brown chrysalis, from which the perfect insect escapes in 
July. 

The moth measures, when its wings are spread, about 
an inch and a quarter across. Its fore-wings are grayish- 
brown, with a silky lustre, with several pale dots on the 
front edge, and three short dark streaks near the middle. 
The hind-wings are paler. 

When found to be injurious the caterpillars may be sub- 
dued by hand-picking or by the use of arsenical poisons. 

THE STALK HORKR. 

(Gortvna nitela Gu.). 

In 1898 the caterpillars of this insect were very common 
and injurious in Minnesota. They not only destroyed much 
wheat straw in many places, but also caused great injury 
to the canes of raspberries and blackberries, which they hol- 
lowed out so that the infested parts of the plants wilted 
(Fig. 166, Plate XXIII). They also bored in the stems of the 
tomato, potato, spinach, aster and others, and even twigs 
of apple trees did not escape. The worms devoured in some 
cases the fruit of the strawberry. Besides useful plants, 
weeds also were destroyed by these voracious feeders. 

As long as the caterpillars are still young the^- are of a 
livid hue with bright stripes along the body, the one on the 
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side being interrupted towards tlie head. When the larva 
has reached its full size it leaves the cane, etc. which it had 
occupied and descends a little below tlie surface of the 
ground, where it transforms to a brown pupa, from which 
the moth emerges from about the end of August to the 
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middle of September. The moth is of a general mouse-gray 
color, with a light band on each fore-wing. It, and the 
caterpillar, is shown in Fig. 167. 

There is no known remedy for these insects in the fields; 
in case the plant infested in an orchard is a valuable one we 
have to remove the caterpillar with the knife. 



THE WHITE-DOTTED APPLE-WORM. 

{Nolaphana malana Fitch). 

This moth (Figs. 168 and 169. Plate YIII.) is fairly 
common in Minnesota, although its larva was not observed 
upon the tree it infests until the last season, when late in 

autumn it was so numerous in some iso- 
lated cases as even to cause some injury. 
The worms were found of nearly all sizes 
as late as September 15th, eating reg- 
ular notches in the margins and holes in 
the middle of the leaves of the apple. 
Each caterpillar feeds alone, and is w-ell hidden on the under 
side of the leaf, which is usually somewhat bent and hollow. 
It is a rather thick, cylindrical, light whitish-green worm. 
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with numerous whitish dots. On reaching maturity the 
larva selects a leaf and drawing together a portion of it 
with silken threads forms a sort of hollow tube. In this it 
makes a very slight silky cocoon, inside of which it trans- 
forms to a brown chrysalis. We seem 1o have two annual 
broods, the last one of which winters in the pupal stage. 
The caterpillar is shown in Fig. 170, Plate XIX. 

The small moth, which expands only three-quarters of an 
inch or a little more across, has fore- wings of an ashy-gray 
color, which are whitish towards the margin, crossed by 
three irregular, black lines, which are faint and indistinct 
towards the inner edge; near the middle of the wing there is 
frequently a round and whitish spot with a black dot in the 
center. The hind-wings are dull whitish, dusky towards the 
tips. Beneath both wings are of a silvery-whitish hue, 
sprinkled with blackish dots towards the outer edges. 

These caterpillars feed on the cherry, plum, elm, poplar 
and other trees, but seem to he partial to the apple and 
shadberry. 

THE TNIFOKM W HIT PI-SIM )TTKI) SCOPELOSOMA. 

(Scopelosoma sidus Gu.j. 

This is one of our very earliest moths, examples having 
been caught as early as March loth. The moths are readily 
attracted to sugar baits, and come in large numbers until 
about the middle of April, when they gradually disappear. 
In captivity they readily deposit yellowish-white eggs, per- 
fectly globular, and ornamented with numerous fine ridges. 
Before the eggs hatch they change to a light brownish color. 
The caterpillars have a bright honey-yellow^ head, and the 
cervical-shield, which is very prominent, is polished black. 
The thoracic and first abdominal segments are brownish, 
the dorsal space is light green or whitish, with the median 
line and subdorsal stripe white; a brown line above the 
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Stigmata and a broad, white, lateral line are also seen. 
The under side is light green. All the piliferous warts are 
prominent, black, and bear a short fine hair. As soon as 
mature, which takes place about the middle of Maj', the 
larvic enter the ground in which they pupate. Some of the 
moths issue from the last of September to the early part of 
November, and seek shelter under loose bark and other suit- 
able places ; other pupa* re^main in the ground until the next 
spring. 

The moths are rather uniformly brown with a few more 
or less distinct wavy lines of gray or grayish-white. Most 
of them have in the middle of the fore-wings a perfectly 
white spot, which is, however, in some cases colored very 
lightly with brownish. It is shown in Fig. 170V^, Plate 
XXIII. 

A number of other species of the genus Scopelosoma fly 
at the same time; they have identical habits and their cater- 
pillars are all very similar. • They are very general feeders, 
and as they hatch in most cases before there are any leaves 
they attack the leaf-buds of oak, cherry, apple, raspberry 
and blackberry'. If numerous they can cause some damage. 
A single application of London purple will prevent any 
further injury. 

THE ASH-GRAY PINION. 

(Xylina antennata Walk.). 

The caterpillars of this moth are also very general feed- 
ers, but as they have the bad habit of boring into young 
apples and of eating the foliage of that tree, of the hickory 
and other trees, it is best to describe them in this place. As 
far as the habits of this insect arc concerned they are very 
similar to those of the one just given. The moths appear 
also very late in the ^-ear and quite early in the following 
one, having been captured in large numbers in April. The 
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full grown caterpillar is pale green, with cream-colored 
spots and a broad, cream-colored lateral band along the 
sides. The large head is glassy-green with white raottlings 
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^t sides and top, and peatly-white lips; the legs are whitish; 
■the prolegsconcolorous with the under side of the caterpil- 
lar, which is a glaucous-gray. When the caterpillar has 
"xreacbed a length of about one inch and a fourth it is full 
^rown and now enters the ground in which it forms a very 
"thiii cocoon of silken threads, inside of which it changes 
"to a mahogany-brown pupa. Fig. 172 shows moth and 
«=aterpillar. 

The moth is of a dull ash-gray color; the fore-wjngs 
^re variegated with darker gray or grayish-brown. When 
.street the wings arc folded lengthwise and appear almost 
parallel and like a flattened roof, giving the insect nn 
elongate appearance. 

betiiuse'b xvmsa. 
(Xylina BethuneiG. & R.). 
This moth is found in large numbers with the preceeding 
one, and as it feeds in its larval stage upon the same useful 
plants it is here mentioned. The moth is very different in 
c:oloration, though otherwise like antennata. The color 
"varicB greatly, some moths being almost white, or brownish- 
■^ffhite, with slightly darker markings, while others aremuch 
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darker, with quite dark brown markings, which obscure ti^hc 
lighter ground-color. The under wings also vary in intensS ty 
of color, some being almost cream-white, while others s^LJte 
decidedly dusky. A moth is shown in Fig. 173, Plate XXIl^^^- 

The life-historv of this insect is almost identical wi ^^ 
that of antennata. 

A number of other species of this genus fly at the sai 
time, and as they are sometimes very numerous they mi 
cause some injury. The caterpillars of X. devia and of 
ferralis have been bred in captivity not alone upon oak !:>' 
also upon the apple. 

THE PLUM-TREE CATACOLA. 

{Catacola ulironia Hub.). 

In the large family of noctuid moths few are bettr ^ 
known and more admired than the moths forming the 
tensive genus Catacola. As far as the collector of mot 
and butterflies is concerned these insects are his pets. T 
members of this genus are medium or quite large moths, wit^^ 
very bright colored hind-wings, which are banded -wit 
black, yellow, red, or white; even the blue color occurs in 
German species, where the moths are known by the name 
**Ordensbander/' Their fore-wings are mottled with va 
ous colors and look like bark. Tiiey rest exposed during th 
day upon the trunks of trees, entirel}' invisible because the^ 
thoroughly blend with their surroundings and having th 
bright-colored under-wings entirely covered wnth the uppe 
ones. The moths seem to know how the surface of thci 
fore-wings is marked and colored, since, if disturbed, thej^ 
fly ofi* very rapidly to some other tree, and circling around it^ 
they do not settle unless it oflers spots matching these?' 
colors. 

The caterpillars of the moths under consideration arer 
very curious beings, which resemble those of the lappet^ 
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moths already described. The leech-like caterpillar (Fig, 
174) is flattened, having the body thick in the middle and 
tapering towards each end. It is of a grayish-brown color, 
like the bark upon which it hides while resting. When full 
grown it is a. Httle longer than an inch and a half, is dull 
grayish-brown above, with two or four smalt reddish 
tubercles on each segment of the body, all encircled by a 
slight ring of black at their base. On the upper part of the 
ointh segment is a stout and fleshy horn about one-twelfth 
of an inch long, pointed, and similar in color to the body. 




but with an irregular grayish patch on each side. On the 
twelfth segment there is a low, fleshy ridge, tinted behind 
with deep reddish-brown; there is also an oblique stripe on 
tbia segment of the same color extending forward. 

Along the sides of the body, and close to the under sur- 
face, there is a thick fringe of short, fleshy looking hairs of a 
delicate pink color. The under side is also pink, deeper in 
color along the middle, with a central row of nearly round 
black spots, which are largest from the seventh to the 
eleventh segment. 

These caterpillars are not uncommon; they prefer the 
foliage of the plum-trees, upon which tree they sometimes 
occur in large but never in destructive numbers. When the 
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caterpillar has reached its full size towards the end of Juik 
it descends to the ground, where under some dead leaves i 
makes a very flims\^ cocoon of silk, inside of which it change 
to a brown pupa, which is densely covered with a peculiar' 
bluish flour-like substance that rubs off verv readily. 

The beautiful moth, shown in Fig. 174? and in Fig. 
175, Plate XXIV, has the fore- wings of a rich amber color, 
darkest on the hind-margin, with a broad diffused ash- 
colored band along the middle, not extending to the apex, 
which is brown. Several brown and white zigzag lines cross 
the wings. The hind-wings, usually so dull colored in Owlet- 
moths, are deep red, with a wide black band along the outer 
margin and a narrower one of the same color across the 
middle. 

The moth deposits her eggs, which are well hidden in the 
cracks of bark, during July and August. 

THK APPLE-TREE CATACOL.\. 

( Catacola grynea Cram. ). 

This is another species found rather abundantly in Min- 
nesota. The moth is not as brightly colored as the one 
described before, but is also a very fine insect. Its fore-wings 
are uniformly grayish-brown, marked with zigzag lines of 
rich brown and gray, and with a number of very dark-brown 
short streaks on the anterior margin. The under-wings are 
reddish-yellow, margined with lighter reddish-3'ellow, and 
crossed by two wavy black bands. It is shown in Fig.. 176, 
Plate XXIV. 

The caterpillar is ashen-brown with a reddish cast. An 
indistinct light-colored dorsal line and two or three indis- 
tinct lateral light-colored stripes distinguish it. On the 
dorsal space is a row of small prickles, of which those on the 
posterior part of each segment are the largest. There arc 
three small points on the sides of each segment arranged in 
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he form of a triangle. On the top of segment eight there is 
projection, sometimes of a redder color than the body. The 
^■jnder side is light colored, sometimes tinged with red, 
:aniarked with a row of black spots, one to each segment. 
"HThe head, bilobed at top, is reddish or grayish-ash, fre- 
"^uently bordered on the top and sides with black. When 
"^ull grown the caterpillars measure one and a quarter inches 
in length ; it now forms a cocoon among dead leaves. 

The two anterior pairs of abdominal legs are much 
smaller in the caterpillar of this genus of moths than the 
^\vo posterior pairs, hence they possess a looping gait. 

There are other species of Catacola, the caterpillars of 
^vhich occur upon the foliage of fruit trees, but as the life- 
liistories of all are very similar it is not necessary to men- 
tion them. At all events thev do not occur in sufficient num- 
T^ers to cause much injury. A much larger spfcies found on 
.a.ppie is C. palcogama Gu., on Plate XXIV, Fig. 177. 



T'AMILV GEOMETRID.K OK SPAX-WOKMS. LOOPERS OR MEAS- 

I'RINC-WORMS. 

There is not much difficulty in recognizing these insects. 
The moths possess slender bodies, small heads, and very 
Inroad, frail and thin wings. The hind-wings are usually 
ds much ornamented as the fore-wings, so that the lines of 
the one pair are often continued across the other. The 
lower-wings are not hidden at rest, but all four wings are 
fully* extended in most cases, although exceptions occur. 
The caterpillars lack all save one or at most two pairs of 
false or abdominal unjointed legs, and in moving they first 
extend the body to its full length, then bring the posterior 
end of it close to the front legs, looping the body in the 
center, then stretch out again and repeat the action. This 
peculiar motion has given them the names of Span-worms 
or Measuring-worms, as well as their scientific name Geo- 
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metridee. Prof. Comstock describes these worms and their 
very chacteristic actions in this way: **As children wehad the 
dislike for * worms ' that is common to people that are uned- 
ucated to the beauties of nature. All larvae were 'worms/ 
and we never thought of admiring their beautiful colors, or 
of watching them build interesting houses, or oi keeping 
them until they spun their silken cocoons. But the measur- 
ing worms were excepted from this dislike. We always 
found these delicate, greenish or yellowish caterpillars with 
their looping motion vastly interesting. We allowed them 
to measure our fingers with their little tickling feet, and we 
counted each length as a yard. We were always delighted 
with the waythey had of standing on their hind legs, rearing 
the body up into the air, and moving the head around as if 
looking at the scenery. And then, if one became frightened 
in any way, it would drop suddenly, suspended by a silken 
cord, which it had mysteriously concealed in its mouth ; and 
down it would go, doubling and whirling around and 
around frantically until it reached the ground.'* 

THE SNOW-WHITE EUGONIA. 

{Ennomos subsignarius Hbn.). 

This is a very common moth, which has long been known 
as destructive to shade trees, and especially lo the elm and 
linden. But its caterpillar feeds also upon the foliage of the 
apple, and in the south this insect has been quite destructive 
from time to time. 

The moth is pure white, spreading about an inch and a 
half across. The sexes differ in the antenrce which are 
strongly pectinated and toothed in the male and but slightly 
so in the female. The latter deposits a large number of 
smooth irregularly ovoid eggs, slighth' flattened on the 
sides, rounded at the bottom, with a depressed top with a 
whitish rim or edge, which forms a perfect oval ring. Many 
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hundreds of eggs nre deposited in rows on the underside oJ 
the limbs, frequently near the very tops of the trees. 

The dark-brown caterpillar has the laree head and ter 
minal segment of a red color. 



Fig. nu.—Eusoala tabilgaarla Rba. Protn Div. or EatomoloKy. 
Dtp. ot Agricnltnre. 

Whenever this insect becomes as numerous as it iir 
in other regions, where its caterpillars devour the leaves of 
almost every kind of tree, bush or shrub, we should spray 
the infested trees with Paris green or London purple. 

The moth and caterpillar are shown in Fig. 178. 

THE CURRANT ENDROPIA. 

[Bndropta artnataria H. S.). 

This is not a common insect, hence not injurious at pres' 
ent, yet it has been found several times in rather large nam* 
bers upon the black currant, the leaves of which are eaten 
by its larvEe. It also eats the foliage of the red currant. We 
find during July small and nearly black measuring-worms 
upon the leaves of this plant; the worms are spotted with 
pale-yellow, and have a series of crescent-shaped spots on 
their back and a row of raised dark-brown dots along each 
side, those on the posterior segment being tipped with yel- 
low, while on the last segment there is a fleshy hunip or 
prominence composed of two round tubercles. This cater- 
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pillar reaches a length of three-quarters of an inch, when it 
constructs a slight web, interwoven with bits of dead leaves 
and othetrubbish. Inside thiscocoon it changes toa brown 
pnpa which does not produce the winged insect until June of 
the following year. 

The small moth is a rather pretty insect, having the 
wings, and especially the hind ones, deeply indented. The 
wrings are yellowish-brown, shaded with purple, especially 









on the hind-wings, and with streaks and dots of a deeper 
shade of brown. The lower surface of the wings is deep- 
yellow dotted and streaked with reddish-brown. Two 
jnoths are shown in Fig. 179. 

THE CURRANT ANGERONA. 

[Angerona crocataria Fab.). 



The moth of this insect is quite numerous, and may be 
frequently seen flying about, especiallj' if we flush it by walk- 
ing in open woods or wherever the wild currant, gooseberry 
:and strawberry are found in abundance. It is a bright-col- 
■ored insect, varying greatly in intensitv of colors and mark- 
ings of wings. The usual color is sulphur-yellow, more or 
less intense, marked with brownish or dusky spots, which 
.are sometimes vrry numerous, while in other examples they 
are almost absent. In well-marked examples they form an 
imperfect band across the wings. The underside of the in- 
sect is usually a little deeper in color than the upper one. 
With expanded wings the moths measure nearly an inch and 
£ half a 
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The caterpillar, a little longer than one iticli and a half 
when mature, is a typical spanning — or measuring-worm, 
which tapers considerably towards the front. It is of a yel- 
lowish-green color, with an indistinct whitish line down 
the back, and a. rather broad whitish streak on each side 
below the spiracles, bordered above 
with faint purple, which increases 
in depth of color on the posterior 
segments and becomes a purple 
stripe on the last one. The spiracles 
are white, edged with purple; each 
Pit ISO -Aagerona croca- scgmcnt of the body has the an- 
taHa Fah. tcrior poftioH swollcu and yellow- 

ish, and on most of the segments are a few minute black 
dots. 

The caterpillar forms a slight cocoon inside the space of 
a leaf, the edges of which have been drawn together for this 
purpose. The pupa is of a dark olive-green color, with a 
pale-greenish abdomen and a row of black dots down the 
back and another one on each side. The imago appears in 
About a fortnight; it is shown in Fig 180. 

Being a genera) -feeder, the insect, though quite common, 
■does not often occur in sufficient numbers on ctiltivated 
plants to become destructive. Yet the writer has seen cases 
where large patches of currants had lost their entire foliage 
on account of these worms. In fact we can never say with 
any assurance that an insect of this kind will not most an- 
.expectedly and suddenly multiply to such an extent that it 
becomes a veritable pest. Another geometer, usually very 
uncommon, in fact almost unknown, became so destructive 
in 1898 as to defoliate the wild gooseberry plants over 
many square miles. It is the Diastictis (Thamnonoma) 
Jiaricaria Pack. As the moths vary considerably a number 
of them are shown in Fig. 181, I'late XVIII. 
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THE THREAD-BEARING SPAN-WORM. 

{Microgonia limbaria Haw.). 

This moth, formerly called Nematocampa £latnentari:i, 
is produced from a very singular caterpillar, which is not un- 
commonly found upon the plum, apple, crab-apple, oak, hazel, 
strawberry and other plants, showing that it is a very gen- 
eral feeder. It measures not quite an inch in length, is of a 
grayish color, with dusky and blackish streaks, and bears 
on the posterior part of the fifth and sixth segments a pair 
of long, curved and fleshy horns, two of which extend for- 
ward and two curve backward (Fig. 182). The head is 





Fig. 182. — Microifonia HtnbmriA Haw. Prom Div. of Bntomology, 

* Dep. of A.gricultare. 

brown, and there are two short brown tubercles on the pos- 
terior part of the fourth segment, and two small gray warts 
on each of the segments behind, those on the eleventh being 
most prominent. As soon as this queer-looking insect has 
reached its full size it constructs a slight silken cocoon, com- 
posed of pieces of leaves fastened together with silken 
threads, and inside this shelter it changes to a reddish-gray 
or pale-brown pupa. About ten days later the perfect insect 
escapes. 

This is a small moth of a pale ochreous color, marked 
with reddish-brown lines and dots, with a ring on the discal 
space, just beyond which is a dark lead-colored band, which 
becomes an almost square patch on the inner angle, and is 
continuous with a broad band of the same color on the 
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hiod-wings. The moths which fly during July and early 
August, measure a little less' than an inch across. As th^y 
are not numerous enough to cause much injury no special 
remedies are given. 

THE RASPBERRY GEOMETER. 

(Synchlora glaucaria Gn.). 

This is a very delicate moth, less than half an inch across 
the expanded wings, of a pale green color, crossed by two 
lines of a lighter shade. Its body is green above and white 
beneath. The moth is quite abundant, and can be seen fly- 
ing about if we walk through fields in which grow patches 
of the plants upon which it feeds. It seems that the cater- 




Fig. 183.— £i^Dc/iIoi 



pillar prefers to eat the ripe berry, and that it does not care 
very much for the foliage, for which taste it surely can not 
be blamed. At all events the caterpillars reach their full size 
about the time that the raspberry ripens. They measure at 
that time about three-quarters of an inch in length, are of a 
yellowish-graj' color, and each segment is furnished with sev- 
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eral short prickles. Like some closely allied caterpillars this^ 
one has the habit of disguising itself by attaching to the 
thorny prickles upon its body tiny bits of vegetable matter, 
such as the anthers of flowers, and by this means it olten 
escapes detection. It makes a slight cocoon, and changes to 
a pupa of a yellow color with darker lines and spots, from 
which soon afterward emerges the perfect insect. The dif- 
ferent states of this insect are shown in Fig. 183. 

Besides the raspberry, the caterpillar also occurs upon 
the fruit ot the blackberry. 

It is not likely that this insect will ever become very 
destructive. If it does we can not depend upon any poison- 
ous insecticides, as otherwise the fruit Could not be used, but 
have to resort to hand-picking. 

THE ABORTIVE DYSPTERIS. 

(Dyspteris abortivaria H. S.). 

This green moth is closely allied to the Synchlora. It 
expands about seven-eighths of an inch, and is of a pale- 
green color, with two oblique parallel white lines running 
through both wings. The moth can be recognized at once 
from all other similar colored ones by the great difference in 
size existing between the fore and hind-wings, the former 





Fig. IS^.—Djrspteris ubortivaria Fig. IS+Va— Bwnacar/a brun- 
H. S neraria, Pack. 

being rather large, while the latter are not more than half 
as large as might be expected Avhen compared with other 
moths of the same genus. The moth is not very common. 
It is shown in Fig. 184. 
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The green caterpillar is stated to feed upon the leaves ol 
grapes, one of which is rolled up by it and thus forms a 
shelter. It reaches its full size early in August, when it 
descends to the ground and where it transforms to a papa 
among the rubbish found there. 

THE PLUM GEOMETER. 

(Euttiacaria brunnearia Pack.). 

The caterpillars of this beautiful geometer feed upon the 
leaves of the wild red cherry, but occur also upon plum and 
apple trees. They are nearly an inch long when they reach 
their full size towards the middle of July ; their color is duir 
dark red, resembling very closely that of the bark upon* 
which they rest. Their head is dark red, almost black, with- 
white sutures ; the longitudinal stripes usually found upon* 
the sides of such caterpillars are simply represented by faint 
white lines; spots of the same color occur also upon the 
sides. The round spiracles are situated on small black 
tubercles. The caterpillars vary considerably both in colors- 
and markings. At rest they are very difficult to detect, as- 
they hold on only by their prolegs, their cylindrical, smooth 
and uniform body standing out like a short branch ; some- 
times they hold on to a leaf by their fore-legs, making their 
bodies appear like petioles. They descend to the ground 
and transform to rather stout dark brown, pupae with a 
rounded and smooth front; the last segment ends in a 
rather long spine with terminal booklets. The pupa, which 
is not protected by a cocoon, remains in the ground over 
winter. 

The moth is of a uniform brown color with but few 
markings. On the fore-wings are three transverse dark- 
brown lines; the hind-wings are somewhat paler and 
ochreous with two distinct dark lines. The moth expand9- 
about one inch across the wings. (Fig. 184^y4.) 
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THE VESTAL CORYCIA. 

(Corycia vcstnUata Guen.), 

This delicate moth is snow-white, iridescent, with no 
markings; the long fringes are also white, as is the front of 
the head; the palpi are yellowish on the outer half, and the 
antennae, which are white above, are sometimes brownish, 
and yellowish beneath. Brown stains occur along the under 
side of the costa of the fore-wings, as far as the apex. This 
moth has an expanse of wings of nearly one inch. 

The caterpillar is stated to feed upon the foliage of the 
apple, but has not been seen, though the moth is fairly 
common. 

THE Cl RRANT SPAN-WORM. 

{Eufitchia ribearia Fitch). 

The caterpillar of this rather common insect is quite de- 
structive to the black currant and the gooseberry. It trans- 
forms into a moth which is frequently flushed while walking 
in places where wild currant and gooseberry bushes grow. 
The caterpillar, which measures when full grown a little 
more than an inch, is of a whitish color, with a wide yellow 
stripe down the back, another of the same character along 
each side, and a number of black spots of different sizes upon 
each segment. The under side is white, with a slight tinge 
of pink; it is also spotted with black, and has a wide yellow 
stripe down the middle. This brightly colored caterpillar 
resembles somewhat that of the European Harlequin cater- 
pillar, and can become equally destructive to the gooseberry. 
Happil3^ there is but one annual generation of this insect. 
When these caterpillars are disturbed they let themselves 
down very suddenly' by means of a silken thread, and remain 
•suspended in mid-air, or until the danger is past, when they 
reascend in the peculiar way called by sailors '*hand over 
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band." This habit of lowering itself and remaining sus- 
pended can be utilizsd in the following manner to destroy 
large numbers of such insecta: after striking the bush, a 
forked stick is passed all around under it and in this way all 
the hanging threads may.be caught, and the caterpillars 
drawn out in groups and crushed with the foot. 

The moth is of a pale yellowish color, with several 
brownish spots, which vary considerably in size and form, 
being prominent in some examples, where they may even 
form one or two irregular bands across the wings. The 
moth measures about an inch and a quarter across. Soon 




after emerging from the dark brown pupa, which was formed 
in a small cell in the ground, the lemale deposits her eggs for 
the next year's generation. Those eggs, which are most 
beautiful objects, arc loosely glued to the stems or twigs of 
the infested j)lants, and remain there until the following 
spring. It seems remarkable that such delicate and tender 
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objects should be able to withstand the rain, snow and cold 
of our winters without the slightest injury. All states of 
this insect are shown in Fig. 185. 

THE CHAIN-DOTTED'gEOMETER. 

{Caterva catenaria Cram.). 

The moths of this interesting geometer appear some- 
times in such very great numbers as to look like a snow- 
storm andontbataccount greatlyalarm the people. But us- 
uallythey are not very common for a number of years, wrhen 
for some reasons, perhaps absence of parasites, or assisted by 
suitable climatic conditions, they again appear in large num- 
bers. Here in St. Anthony Park the moth can always be 
found flying about during the middle part of September; the 
moths are diurnal, but fly in a rather uncertain manner and 
only for short distances, so that a trained eye immediately 
recognizes that they are not genuine butterflies. The moth 
is easily recognized by its large size and by its snow-white 
thin wings, marked with numerous black spots, which are 



Pig. 186.— CflErrFD catc-aria Cram. After Packard. 

arranged in two more or less plainly marked scalloped lines; 
in some cases the spots are dashes, which connect with the 
neighboring ones, thus forming continuous lines. There is 
always, even in very pale specimens, a distinct discal spot. 
The fringe of all wings is checkered with black dots. The 
head is ochreous-ycllow in front; the thorax yellowish at 
the base of the shoulder -co vers The male has a vellowislv 
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abdomem and very plumose antennae. Only a single brood 
is produced annually. The insect is shown in Fig. 186 and 
in Fig. 187, Plate XVI. 

The caterpillar, which feeds upon the hazel, blackberry^ 
raspberry and other plants, is very handsome; it has a 
smooth and cylindrical body of uniform thickness, a little 
thicker over the first abdominal feet, and lacks any pro- 
tuberances whatever; it is of a pale straw-yellow color, with 
two subdorsal fine brown lines, and two smaller ones^ 
on the sides, interrupted by two large and conspicuous,, 
angular, black dots, a pair on each segment. The head and 
prolegs are dotted with black. The caterpillar g^ows ta 
about one inch and a half in length. When full grown it 
does not descend to the ground to pupate, but forms aslight 
but well formed web of thick yellow silken threads among 
the leaves. The pupa is bluish-white with a number of 
black spots. 

The moths deposit a large number of beautiful eggs; a» 
many as 368 were laid by a single female, which explains 
the fact that this insect can soon become very numerous. 

THE COMMON CYMATOPHORA. 

{Cymatophora pampinaria Guen.). 

This is an exceedingly common moth, yet difficult to 
find, as it so thoroughly mimics the color and markings of 
the barks of trees upon which it rests that only well trained 
eyes can discover it. These moths vary greatly in color and 
markings but very little in size; they measure with expanded 
wings about one inch and a half across. The body and wings 
are pale ash, more or less clearly marked with three dark 
brown lines and numerous spots of the same color. Prof. 
Packard says: **that it may be known by the very distinct 
line at the base of the abdomen, the basal ring beyond being 
unusually white, and by the under side of the wings having 
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a broad marginal shade, while the third lineonthefore-win^ 
is deeply but quite regularly situate, and near the cost^ 
acutely dentate." The caterpillars are general feeders but: 
are also found upon the apple and blackberry. They vary- 
considerably in color; some are very pale yellow with abroafl 
W reddish-brown dorsal stripe, edged witlia 
black; others are yellowish-green, whiles 
still others are gray or brown. They— 
spin noregular cocoon, but protect their~" 
Fig \%'.—cymatophorm P"P* ^y a fcw Silken threads. We have-: 

pampinsr/a Gaen, gj. igast two annual generations which 
overlap in such a way that moths can be found all through 
the warmer part of the year. The adult insect is shown 
in Fig. 183. 

THE EUROPEAN CYMATOPHORA. 

(Cymatopbora crepusculan'a Tr.). 

This moth (Fig. 1S9) is slightly larger than pampinaria, 
but otherwise resembles it. Its color is whitish-ash, finely 
and uniformly dusted with brown. The fore-wings have 
also three curved dentate black lines, which extend over the 
lower wings. 

Thecaterpillar is smooth and of uniform thickness; it is 
pale yellow on the sides, shading to creamy-white above. 
A straight light-browo stripe occurs 
on the back, and below it are several 
narrow, wavy dark-brown stripes 
close together; all stripes become ob- 
solete on the last segment. The 
Pig. lan.—CTmatophotB roundish head is a little wider than 
crtpuacuiana Tr . ^j^^ body and rcddish-brown in color. 
The pupa, half an inch long, is formed in the earth. 

This species is not nearly as common as the preceding 
one; it occurs also in Europe. 
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LARGE BLUE-STRIPED LOOPER. 



( Biston ypsilon Forbes) . 

Early in August 1898 several nursery people complained 
about a large caterpillar that was causing some injury to 
young apple trees, many of which had been entirely 
defoliated. When visiting these nurseries on the following 
day the worms had all disappeared, and only a single 
specimen was found in the ground, very much contracted, as 
it was ready to pupate. As this insect is evidently capable 
to cause much injury the description given by Prof. Forbes 
18 here repeated, * The single male sj)ecimen bred is of a 
brownish gray color; head dusky gray; palpi black; antennae 
dusky, widely pectinate; thorax gray, with three transverse 
dark lines, the anterior and middle arcuate, the posterior 
straight. The front wings are brownish-gray, speckled 
with black on the basal and terminal thirds, marked with 
three transverse black lines with the space between the first 
and third pale gray, minutely speckled with black, these 
specks taking the form of transverse lineations on thecosta. 
The inner line is obliquely arcuate, its inner end being about 
half the distance of the outer from the base of the wing. 
The third line is sinuate, bending broadly forward around 
the end of the discal cell and then running nearly directly to 
the internal margin. The middle line is straight, and joins 
the inner end of the third before it reaches the internal 
margin. About one-half the distance from the third trans- 
verse line to the posterior margin is a jagged pale transverse 
line extending across the wing. The posterior wings are 
pale gray marked with two transverse lines, the inner of 
vrhich is straight and the outer sinuous like that of the lore- 
'Vring. Beyond this is an obscure subterminal whitish band, 
upon the middle of the wing between these lines is a distinct 
l^lack spot. The wing beyond the outer transverse line is 
more irroate with dusky, the fringe pale with blackened scales 
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in the intervals between the veins. The first segment of tlm^ 
abdomen is covered with long gray pile; the remaining se| 
ments are fulvous brown, with a double row of black blotche— '^ ^ 
along the middle. 

*' Larva. — Length, when full grown, is two inches. Tb 
general color is a reddish drab, ornamented with numerous 
irregular longitudinal stripes of a reddish hue, with varies 
yellow and bordered with jagged lines of black. Pourofthes^ 
bands are continuous on the back, but vary greatly in width 
On the sides they are much interrupted, the stripe below th< 
spiracles being broken up into irregular patches. That im- 
mediately above the spiracles is regularly interrupted, disap- 
pearing at the middle of each segment. On the last two seg— ' 
ments all the bands are much interrupted and very irregular • 
The dorsal stripes are confluent a little behind the middle oft 
•each segment, from the fourth to the eighth, with the excep- 
tion of a central stripe of the ground color, by which all th( 
transverse lines are broken. These confluent band-like areas* 
of the longitudinal stripes, are, at first, yellow, but all 
<:hange to a russet at the last moult, except the anterior 
one, which remains a bright lemon-yellow. The surface is 
smooth with the exception of a transverse row of about five 
black hairs to each segment, each arising from a minute 
tubercle. There is also a prominent tubercle behind each 
spiracle (excepting that upon the first segment) bearing a 
black hair at its apex. This row of later tubercles is varie- 
gated with rose and yellow, and each is surmounted by a 
jagged black line, which includes the black spiracle in the 
area described by it. The ventral surface has the same 
ground color as the dorsal, and is similarly n\^rked with 
longitudinal stripes, which are, however, less distinct than 
the above. The head is irregularly^ punctuate, patches of the 
punctures being black, giving the surface a mottled appear- 
ance. The general color of the head and first segment is 
lighter than that of the other parts of , the body. The an- 
terior segment has a yellow front margin, interrupted in the 
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middle by the median stripe already described. The lega are 
ringed with black and yellow at the articulations, and are 
elsewhere more or less spotted with black. Upon the ante- 
penultimate segment are the two prominent black tubercles, 
one upon either side of the median stripe, each bearing a 
stiff bristle at its apex; and similar bristles are scattered 
over the dorsal surface of the 
succeeding segments. The last 
segments with the corresponding 
prolegs are punctuate with black, 
and bear two smaller sets of 
tubercles simitar to those above 
Porbn. After Forbet. mentioned, i be precedmg pair 

of prolegs are irregularly striped 
and mottled with black, rose and yellow, like the sides. 
Some transverse rows of minute black hairs are visible 
upon the under surface, two or three to each segment." 
Fig. 190 is a copy of the illustration of this moth. 

THE PEPPER ASI) SALT. CURRANT-MOTH. 

{Eabjia {Amphidasis) cognataria Gn.), 

In some years this moth is very common and as it is 
x-«adily attracted to strong lights it is frequently observed. 
X-t is not alone common near St. Paul, but seems to be 



Equally common near Duluth. Like the preceding species 
. this moth differs greatly from most Oeonietridff by having 
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a very stout body and wings. 30 that it looks more like 
bombycid moth. Both fore and hind-wings are gray, dotte 
and streaked with black, ami with a wavy light band cros- 



ing the wings beyond the middle. The under surface is pal^^ 
than the upper; the body is gray, dotted with black. Tl«- "*■ 
moth expands two inches or more. It is shown in Fig. 19%- 
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The caterpillar i§ found very abundantly and often in 
destructive numbers on the currant; it feeds also on the 
plum and other plants. When full grown it is about two 
inches long; when at rest it is usually found clinging to a 
branch or leaf by its hind-legs, the body being extended 
straight out, so that it is easily mistaken for the stem of a 
leaf. It is pale-green, with an interrupted darker green line 
down the back, and indistinct broken transverse lines of the 
same color, and a yellow cross line on the posterior end of 
each segment. There are two small tubercles on the seg- 
ment immediately behind the head ; the body is dotted with 
very small whitish tubercles and a few short black hairs. 
In some cases there is a small brown tubercle on each side 
behind the middle, and a purplish brown ridge on the last 
segment. As soon as full grown the caterpillar enters the 
ground for pupation, which is performed in a smooth cell; 
the pupa is dark brown. A closelj^ related European species 
{Ampbidasis betulariajis shown in Fig. 192; the illustration 
shows the caterpillars in two characteristic positions. 

THE LIME-TREE WINTER-MOTH. 

[Hybernia tiliaria Harris). 

The caterpillars of this moth feed chiefly upon the bass- 
wood, elm, hickory and others, but are also found in some 
numbers on the apple. In some years the moths, at least 
the males, are very common, and being attracted to the 
light are often found in large numbers on the street-lamps. 
They are most numerous late in the autumn, after all the 
foliage has been killed by frost. It is only the male that can. 
fly, the female being a wingless, spider-like creature, with; 
slender and thread-like antennae, a yellowish-white body^ 
sprinkled on the sides with black dots and with two black 
spots at the top of each ring except the last, which has but 
one. The head is black in front, and the legs are ringed 
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■with black. She is equipped with a jointed ovipositor, 
•which can be lengthened or shortened at will, and which is 
used to deposit the eggs. The male has large and delicate 
■wings and feathered antennie. The Jore-wings are of a 
rusty-buff color, with two transverse wavy brown lines, the 



inner often indistinct, while between the bands and near the 
edge of the winjjs there is generally a brown dot. The 
hind-wings are paler, with a small brownish dot in the 
middle; the body is similar in color to the fore-wings, which 
measure, when expanded, about an inch and a half across. 
The females, as soon as they emerge from the ground, late 
in October or even early in November, climb up the trees, 
and, after mating, deposit their oval pale-yellow eggs, cov- 
«red with a net-work of raised lines, in little clusters on the 
branches. 
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These span-worms, which hatch early in spring, are not 
unlike the true canker-worms, but are much larger and 
marked dififerently. The caterpillar has a dull red he^ad, 
-with a **V"-shaped mark on the front; the body is yellow 
above, with many longitudinal black lines; the under side is 
paler. When fall grown these worms measure about an 
inch and a quarter in length. The different states of this 
moth are shown in Fig. 193. 

THE WINGLESS PIIIGALIA. 

(Pbigalia strigataria Minot). 

This moth is also fairly common in Minnesota, the males 
flying about early in April. They are pale-ash, with dark 
fcrown specks and lines, which form three blackish trans- 
verse lines across the fore-wings, with a subterminal whitish 
line. The hind-wings are whitish, finely dusted with dark 
scales, which in well marked specimens are arranged in such 
£L wav as to form a continuation of the transverse lines of 
"the fore-wings. The antenna* are strongly pectinated. The 
"vrings have an expanse of about an inch and a half. The 





FiiT. 194. — Pbiaalia strigataria Minot. 



:female is wingless, of a light gray color with a slight olive 
"tint; her body is mottled all over with black, the spots 
«bove being large those below fine. The thorax is nearly 
uniform black; the short head, scarcely seen from above, is 
grayish black; the clypcus and antenna are black, the 
latter annulated with the ground color of the body. The 
<livisions between the extended segments of the abdomen are 
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pea-green. The rudimentary hind-wings reach to the back 
part of the first abdominal segment; the fore-wings to the 
middle of the same segment. The exerted ovipositor con- 
sists of two joints, the last third of the posterior one having 
the hairs perpendicular to the joint. Both sexes are shown 
in Fig. 194. 

The pupa is dark brown, coarsely punctured, the 
divisions between the abdominal segments finely so; the last 
segment is conical, smooth at the end, and tipped with two 
short, stout, divergent bristles. 

The caterpillars are found on the apple, rose, blackberry, 
elm and other plants, and have thus far never become 
numerous enough to cause injury. They are about an inch 
long, dark-brown or dusky reddish-brow^n with dirtj^ white 
or orray dorsal and dirtv vellow lateral lines. Thev reach 
their full size in June, when they enter the ground for pupa- 
tion and hibernation. 



C.\NKER-WORMS. 

There are two kinds of canker-worms which are known 
to be very destructive to the orchards, especially to the 
apple-trees. A third species is found in the northern 
portion of our state, sometimes in such immense numbers as 
to defoliate large tracts of forest-trees. It has thus far not 
been found upon fruit trees, but prefers the linden, ash and 
elm, but when ver}' numerous no foliage escapes its voraci- 
ous appetite, and the caterpillars pass through the forests 
like a devastating fire. They hatch very early in the season, 
and perforate the leaf-buds, thus causing much more 
damage than if they would simply eat the unfolded leaves. 
As no males have been raised thus far this third species re- 
mains undescribed; the females are wingless and deposit 
their numerous eggs in perfect rings around a small twig, in 
this respect resembling the tent-caterpillars. 
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THE SPRING CANKER-WORM. 

(Paleacrita vernata Pack), 

This canker-worm appears in its winged form early in 
spring, although specimens are also sometimes found late in 
autumn. The females, which are wingless, ascend the trunks 
of trees to deposit their eggs. These are of a very delicate 
texture and of a pearly lustre; they are deposited in masses 
of several hundreds, without regularity, and are usually well 
hidden in the crevices of the bark. The young caterpillars 
are of a dark olive-green or brown color, with black shining 
heads, and a hornycervical-plateof the samecolor. Wheiifall 
grown they are about an inch long, of very variable colors. 
The head is usually mottled and spotted, and has two pale 
transverse lines in front; the body is longitudinally striped 
with many narrow pule lines; along the sides it becomes 
<3eeper in color, and down the middle of the back are some 



Fig. 105. — Paleacrita rtrnata Pack. 



^ark spots. When mature these caterpillars descend to the 
ground in which they peaetrate to some depth and where 
Ihey make a rather fragile cocoon. 

The female of this canker-worm, as well as the male, has 
upon the posterior margin of each segment two transverse 
rows of stiff reddish spines. The female has a long and 
»"etractable ovipositor, which is not found in the Fall 
Canker-worm. The male has pale ash-colored or brownish- 
g^ay silky fore-wings, which are so thin as to be almost 
transparent. A broken whitish band crosses the wing near 
the outer margin and three interrupted brownish lines are 
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found between that and the base; there is also an oblique 
black dash near the tip of the fore-wings, and a nearly con- 
tinuous black line at the base of the fringe. The hind-\vings 
are plain pale ash-color, or very light gray, with a dusty dot 
about the middle. All stages of this canker-worm are given 
in Fig. 195. 

THE FALL CANKER-WORM. 

yAnisopteryx pometaria Harr). 

This delicate moth is sometimes flushed late in autumn, 
and frequently after all foliage has been killed by frost, when 
we walk along the edges of forests. The moth flies in bright 
sunshine, as if to enjoy the few brief hours of its existence. 
It is a very frail being, with wings so thin as to be almost 
transparent and it almost seems that it was most decidedly 
out of place at this late season. But notwithstanding their 
frail bodies all canker-worms here and in Europe are very 
hardy, and seem to require for their perfect health and well- 
being a considerable degree of cold. All the moths of this 
insect that we obseve flying are males, the female lacking 
wings for this ])urpose. The latter is a spider-like and slug- 
gish being, usually having the body so distended with eggs 
that she has to drag it in a rather ungainly manner. All 
she tries to do is to reach a tree, which she climbs, and there 
awaits the arrival of her winged mate. Her body is uni- 
formly colored ; it is shining ^sh color above, gray beneath, 
and measures from three to four-tenths of an inch in length. 
The male has brownish fore-wings, which are very glossy and 
silky, and are crossed by two rather irregular whitish 
bands, the outer one enlarging near the apex, where it forms 
a large pale spot. The hind-wings are grayish-brown with 
a faint central blackish spot and a more or less distinct 
whitish band crossing them. 

The eggs of the Fall Canker-worm are flattened above, 
and have a central puncture and a brown circle near thcbor- 
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der; thev are deposited in regular masses, side by side, and as 
many as a hundred together. In most cases they are laid in 
exposed situations on the twigs or branches of the tree 
selected. They hatch about the time when the young leaves 
of the apple just expand, and this delicate food is greedily 
devoured by the young worms which cluster upon them. 
Here they enjoy life, being well hidden by the still small and 
curled leaves. The young caterpillar is pale olive-green 
with a pale head and cervicnl-plate. Mature, it reaches a 
length of about an inch. The caterpillars vary greatly in 
color, from greenish-yellow to dusky or even dark brown; 
they have broad longitudinal yellowish or paler stripes 
along their sides. Like nearly all loopers they assume when 




not feeding a stiff posture, either flat or parallel with the 
twigs on which they rest, or at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. In this position, kept up for many hours at a time, 
they so closely resemble in color iind shape a small twig 
that they are not readily detected. When full grown thej- 
either descend the tree on foot, or thev let themselves down 
from the branches by silken threads. When thus suspended 
in great numbers, as is frequently the case, they become a 
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great annoyance to people passing under such trees. In this 
manner they are also carried by passing vehicles to places 
not yet invaded by them. As soon as they reach the ground 
they burrow in it to a depth of from two to six inches and 
there they form a rather tough cocoon of bufF colored silk 
interwoven with particles of earth. The pupa is about half 
an inch long, of a light grayish-brown color; that of the 
male is slender and furnished with wing-cases. The pupae 
remain in the ground until late in autumn when the moths 
emerge. 

Remedies. — With the exception of the one species of 
canker-worms so destructive to forest trees in the lake 
region of Minnesota these insects are not as yet of a threat- 
ening nature in our state. Both species are found, however, 
and it is simpW a question of time when they will become 
more numerous. At present orchards are by no means 
found near every farm house, but the time is rapidly coming 
Avhen this will be the case, and with more orchards the large 
number of injurious insects living in them will also become 
more numerous and destructive. These insects are rather 
easy to destroy with any of the arsenical preparations; in 
fact they were about the first tree-infesting species that 
were destro^'cd by these means. But in case of large trees it 
is not easy to apply them, and here we have to apply other 
remedies based upon the fact that the wingless females have 
to ascend the tree to deposit their eggs, which we can and 
should prevent. Prof. Saunders writes: **To attack an 
enemy with success, it is essential that we know his vulner- 
able points. In this instance since the females are without 
wings, if they can be prevented from crawling up the trees 
to deposit their eggs, a great point will be gained. Various 
measures have been employed to secure this end, all belong- 
ing to one or other of two classes, first, those that prevent 
the ascension of the moth by entangling her feet and 
holding her there, or by drowning her; second, those which 
look to a similar end by preventing her from getting a foot- 
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iiold and causing her to fall repeatedly to the ground until 
she becomes exhausted and dies. In the first class is 
included tar mixed with oil to prevent its drying, and 
applied either directly around the body of the tree, or on 
strips of old canvas or stiff paper, about five or six inches 
^wide, and tied in the middle with a string; refuse sorghum 
xnolasses, printer's ink, and slow drying varnishes, are used 
in a similar manner. Tin, lead and rubber troughs, to con- 
tain oil also belong to this class of remedies, and have all 
been used with more or less success. In the use of any of the 
first named stickv substances, it should be borne in mind 
±hat they should be kept sticky by frequent renewal of the 
surface in mild weather, or the application will be useless ; 
they should also be applied as early as the latter part of 
October, and kept on until the leaves are expanded in the 
following spring. It must also be remembered that some of 
"the moths, defeated in their attempts to climb the trees, will 
deposit their eggs near the ground or anywhere in fact, 
tclow the barrier, and that the tiny young worms hatched 
from them will pass without difficulty through a very small 
opening. Hence, whether troughs or bandages are used, 
care must be taken to fill up all the irregularities of surface 
in the bark of the trees, so that no openings shall be left 
through which they may pass. Cotton batting answers 
vrell in most cases for this purpose. 

**The second class of remedies consists of various ingcni- 
oas devices, in the way of collars of metal, wood or glass 
fastened around the tree and sloping downwards like an 
inverted funnel. These, although they prevent the moths 
from ascending the tree, offer but little obstacle to the 
progress of the young caterpillars unless the openings be- 
tween the collar and the tree are carefully packed, and hence 
they often fail of entire success. Those belonging to the 
first class are said to be the surest and best, and while it 
must be admitted that it involves much time and labor to 
renew so often and for so long a period the tar or other 
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sticky application so as to make it an eflFectual barrier to 
the ascent of the insect, still it will pay, wherever the canker- 
worm abounds, to give this matter the attention requisite 
to insure success. The limited power of motion possessed 
by the female usually confines this insect within narroiv 
limits, and hence it is local in its attacks, sometimes abound- 
ing in one orchard and being scarcely known in a neighbor- 
ing one; but when it has obtained a footing, and is neg- 
lected, it usually multiplies prodigiously. Strong winds will 
sometimes carry the larva? from one tree to another near by- 
When the caterpillars are once on a tree, if the tree is small, 
they may be dislodged b}^ jarring, when they all drop sus— 
pended in mid-air by silken threads; then by swinging sl 
stick above them the threads maybe collected and the larvae^ 
brought to the ground and destroyed. Fall plowing has 
been recommended to destroy the chrysalids by turning" 
them up, when they are likely to be either killed by exposure 
or devoured by birds. Hogs also are very useful in destroy— 
ing this pest by rooting up the chrysalids and eating them.' ^ 
The use of **Raupenleim'' has given very good results, anA 
as this material remains sticky for a long time it is better" 
than simple tar, etc. 

Canker-worms have manv enemies which assist u» 
greatly to keep them in check. The eggs are devoured by a^ 
small red-mite, and a very small wasp finds the minute eggs* 
large enough to furnish food for her offspring, hence she de- 
posits her eggs into the larger ones of the canker-moths. 
The caterpillars themselves are preyed upon by larger para- 
sitic was|3s and flies, and predacious insects also feed upon 
them in large numbers. One of our Caterpillar- hunters 
(Calosoma frigidn F'ig. 145), a large black and active beetle, 
is found in large numbers in Minnesota wherever canker- 
worms have greatly increased in numbers, and they make 
war upon them day and night. These beetles are just as 
active as their green relatives farther south, and climb with 
equal facility. It is amusing to see them running over the 
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foliage or racing up and clown the trunks of the tree, trying 
to reach with their front feet the worms suspended by silken 
threafjs. Evidently the caterpillars realize their danger, be- 
::ause if we imitate the motion of one of these beetles with a 
little stick upon a leaf all the worms immediately drop, but 
remain suspended in the air until they imagine all danger is 
past. Insect-eating birds devour large numbers, and Shrews 
and Skunks find and devour the caterpillar above and below 
the ground. Spiders prove also of great help, as do some 
Large wasps, such as the Potter-wasps, which store theclay- 
ccUs made by them with canker-worms, as many as twenty 
being found in a single cell. 

These canker-worms are general feeders but are partial 
to the plum, cherry, linden and elm. The different states of 
this species are shown in Fig. 19G. 

THE WINCLESS OPEROPHTERA. 

{Operophtera bruccata Hulst). 

This moth is closelv allied to the canker-worms and like 
them possess a wingless female; in Europe it is also almost 

as destructive. It is not common 
and the male can be readily . recog- 
nized from the true canker-worms by 
having the ochreous fore-wing more 
rounded and ornamented with manv 

Fig. 197— OpcropArcr.i • • ,1 x ^ j • t- ' 

fcroceafa Hulst.: male. wavY lincs; it IS illustrated in rig. 

197. The caterpillars feed upon the apple and other i)lants. 

THE SCALLOP-SHEl-L GEOMETER. 

a 

{Calocalpc iwdulata Linn.). 

This is a rather common moth, but always attractive on 
accoimt of its beautiful marking. It has white or yellowish 
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wings, the upper ones crossed b\^ at least twelve fine zigzag 
dark-brown lines, so that it is difficult to say what is reallv 
the ground color; the hind- wings are crossed by six light 
lines, which become whitish toward the outer edge of the 
wing, as well as more scalloped. Below the wings are 
clearer, with the lines more obsolete, but the discal spots 
large and distinct. With expanded wings this moth meas- 
ures about one inch and a half. It is shown in Fig. 198. 

The caterpillars hatch from eggs which were deposited 
in a cluster on a leaf near the tip of a twig, usually on the 
wild cherry. They form an exception to most other loopers 

by being gregarious. They spin 
a snug nest by fastening together 
the leaves at t be end of the twig, 
inside which they live, adding to 
the nest if more space and food 
is required. As the enclosed 
Fig.i98.-caiocaJpcunduiata leavcs die aud bccomc brown, 

and as the dark excrement also 
accumulates, such nests become conspicuous and can easily 
be seen and removed with their contents. The caterpillars, 
which are quite sluggish in all their motions, are black above 
with four white stripes^ and flesh-colored below. They 
transform in the earth, in which they also pass the winter. 




THE GRAPE-VINE PETROPHORA. 

{Petrophora diversiJineata Hub.). 

This pretty yellow moth, also called the * 'Diverse-lined 
Geometer,'' is very abundant in Minnesota, flying from late 
in June to early in September; it is often attracted to light 
and enters our houses at night, settling on the walls ivith 
its abdomen curved over the back (Fig. 199, Plate XIY.) 
It varies in size, measuring with expanded wings from an 
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inch and a quarter to fully two inches. It is shown in two 
forms in Fig. 199. 

The body and wings of this insect are ochreous-yellow, 
oflken pale in the middle and basal portions. The fore-wings 
are crossed by three rusty-brown curved lines, the outer 
strongly dentate in the middle; beyond this is a subterminal 
faint line, not always distinct. The hind-wings are paler 
than the fore-wings, clear, usually without lines except in 
the outer third near the anal angle, where there is a faint 
brown line edged on the outside with white. At the anal 
angle is a dark spot composed of two brown lines, with 
violet-brown between them. The moths vary greatly in 
intensity of colors and markings, some being almost plain 
yellowish-brown with but very few indistinct bands, of 
which the outer ^entated one is always visible. 

The moths deposit their eggs upon the leaves of the 
grape-vine, from which the young caterpillars hatch a few 
days later, reaching their full size in about four weeks. 
They are then about an inch and a quarter long, have a dull 

reddish-brown head, a yellowish- 
green body, with a few small whit- 
ish dots on each segment. On each 
side of the second segment is a 
small reddish spot and on the third 
a larger one of a darker shade; on 
this latter segment there is a fold 
in the skin, which makes the spot 
appear as a brown prominence. 
On the terminal segment are two 

Fi«. 199.— PcfropAora direr- , , • t . i • i 

sWoeatM Hub. short grccnish spines, which 

extend backwards; the surface of the body is wrinkled; 
the under surface is reddish, with a central reddish line 
bordered with white, which is margined with dull red. 
These caterpillars are also very variable in color, but are 
always well protected bj' blending with the surroundings; 
when disturbed they straighten themselves, remaining per- 
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fectly quiet for a time, and resemble the twigs so thoroughly 
that is verv difficult to detect them. When thev are full 
grown they hide in some shelter, and thus pass the winter; 
early in spring they leave their hiding places and after eat- 
ing for a few days they transform to pupa? and soon after- 
wards to moths. 

At present these caterpillars are found most abundantW 
in places where wild grapes are growing, but they are by no 
means strangers to our vine-yards, where they eat a large 
amount of foliage, thus sometimes causing some slight in- 
jury. Being so well protected by shape, color and position 
they may be very common on our vines, yet are not recog- 
nized. 

THE CURRANT FRUIT WORM. 

[Eupithecia interrvpto-fasciata Pack.). 

This is not a common moth, at least it is not often found 
in our gardens. But the fruit of wild currants frequently 
show its presence, or rather that of the worms. These are 
about five-eightlis of an inch long, and very variable in col- 
oration and markings. Their bodies are 
usually of a pale-ash or yellowish-green color, 
with a dark line down the back and another 
one on each side, which is, however, frequently 
absent. In some cases there is a row of dark- 
colored lozenge- shaped spots along the dorsal 
Fifi.'joo.—Euni-^^^^^ and a vsccond lateral line lower down. 
/aJc/ataPack^^'' The terminal segment carries two short green- 
ish lines; the under side of the body is pale-greenish 
and almost white, with a yellowish line in the middle. 
The head varies from yellowish or greenish to light browTi. 
When full grown the caterpillar draws together a number 
of leaves and other material, fastens them with silken 
threads, and in this shelter changes to a pupa and later 
to a moth. 
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The small moth has bluish-gray fore-wings, with a 
bluish dot near the center of each, and a dark line crossing 
them immediately beyond the dot. Two forms are illus- 
trated in Fig. 200. 

All the following moths are usually called "micro** or 
small, although as a matter of fact some of them are as 
large or even larger than a few of the ''macros" described 
before. But generally speaking all are small. They are also 
divided into many superfamilies and families. 

PYRALIDID.-E. 

This super-family includes moths of medium and small 
size, which differ so greatly in appearance, however, that it 
is not possible to give a general description that would 
serve to characterize the same. It includes a number of 
families that contain numerous insects injurious to plants. 

FAMILY PYRAUSTID^:. 

These moths have slender bodies rather thinly covered 
with scales. The caterpillars are nearly always green, with 
pale stripes and spots, and without any markings what- 
ever. Their head is either black or yellow, hard and pol- 
ished; so is the rather prominent cervical-shield on the first 
thoracic segment. Most of them have the abdominal or 
false legs crowded with a complete circlet of spines, and by 
this character, which is easily seen, we can cell with almost 
absolute certainty the caterpillar of a micro from that of a 
ttiHcro, in which the circlet of hooks is never complete. The 
caterpillars of the Pyraustidx differ from those of the loop- 
crs by possessing all four pairs of prolegs. Most of them 
can produce a little silk, and they live often more or less con- 
cealed in leaves folded and tied together in various ways. 
Some few are gregarious and build large nests. Most of 
these caterpillars cause no injury to cultivated plants, while 
some of them are decidedlv destructive. 
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THE GRAPE-VINE LEAF-FOLDER. 

{Desmia macu/a/is West vv.). 

It is a good thing that this insect prefers the South, and 
is not often met with in Minnesota, although it is found 
here both upon the wild and cultivated grape-vines. It can 
become a very destructive insect and one that is not readily 
com batted. 

We see frequently the leaves of the grape folded or rolled 
up by means of numerous little cords of silk ; if we unfold 
these we find the enclosed leaves skeletonized by a very 
active worm, a little less than an inch long and remarkable 
on account of its violent wriggling motions. In most cases 
the caterpillar wriggles out of the folds and drops either to 
the ground or suspends itself by a silken thread. If the 
worm is full grown it is yellowish-green, a little darker 
above, glossy and semi-transparent, with a few fine yellow 
hairs on each segment. Its head is reddish-yellow; the cer- 
vical-shield has a crescent-shaped patch of the same color; 
on the third segment are two or three black spots on each 
side, and on the twelfth segment is one. The caterpillars 
transform to a reddish-brown pupa, about half an inch long, 
either within the folded leaf or more usually within a much 
smaller fold of the edge of the leaf. In the Southern States 
there are two and even three annual broods, the last one 
hibernating in the leaves. The first moths appear here early 
in June, and deposit their eggs singly on the leaves of the 
vine; the moths of the second brood are found early in 
August. 

The moths, which expand about an inch, are pretty in* 
sects with shining opalescent black w^ings, lightly fringed 
with white; the fore- wrings have two white spots, nearly 
oval in form ; the hind-wings but one large white spot in the 
male, which in the female is divided into two. The body is 
black, crossed by two white bands in the female, by one in 
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the male. The male insect has the antenna elbowed and 
-thickened near the middle, a character not seen in the female, 
where the antennie are uniform and thread-like. Though 
fairly common the moths are not often seen, as they hide 
among the leaves, but if the vines are shaken they seek and 
find escape in quick flight, and raakefor thenext shelter. The 
insect feeds upon all kinds of grapes, but shows some little 
preference lor the thicker leaved varieties. The upper surface 
of the leaves is eaten by the worms, and for this purpose 
the leaves arc almost invariably folded in such a manner as 
to bring the upper sides of the leaves together. Fig, 201 
shows the different stages of this insect. 



PU. aoi.— 1 




■B«l; J.lraffolded 



Remedies.— As it is easy to detect the folded leaves the 
caterpillars enclosed in them can be crushed, and if this is 
done carefully and at a time when the insects are not yet 
numerous this remedy is a good one. The treatment with 
arsenical poisons is not as successful, as the inside of the 
folded leaf can not readily be reached. 
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THE CRANBERRY FRUIT-WORM. 



{Mineola vacciniiRil,), 

This insect is a ver^' injurious one in places where cran- 
berries are grown on a large scale for any lenth of time. Its 
caterpillar stands in the same relation to the cranberry as 
the apple-worm to the apple, and the grape-fruit worm to 
the berry. The moth is dull gray; the fore- wings are reddish- 
brown and tawny on their inner portions, and with the pale 
costal parts nearly pure white, which strongly contrasts 
Svith the dark shades, and fully relieves the basal branch 
of the forked shade on the inner part of the basal line, which 
is usually darker than the posterior branch. The hind- wings 
are pale gray, without any markings. The eggs, which 
when laid are soft and adapt themselves more or less closely 
to the object to which they are attached, are laid singly, and 
generally on the lower end of the forming fruit, or in the 
scar left by the flowers, or under the four flaps that cover 
the scar, being thus well sheltered and difiicult to detect; 
sometimes they are deposited upon the surface of the young 
fruit. Their color is white, with a faint yellowish tinge. As 
soon as the caterpillars hatch they eat their way into the 
heart of the berry, and not satisfied with one they go to the 
neighboring ones, thus ruining from three to four berries 
before they reach their full growth, which takes place when 
the fruit is ripe. The caterpillar now stops the last entrance 
hole with a silken web; the affected berry turns prematurely 
red and finally shrivels and drops. The worm is at first 
pale, but becomes green, with more or less pink, and reaches 
a length of about half an inch. Such caterpillars are found 
of all sizes during autumn, a few even persisting until win- 
ter; most of them leave, however, the ripening berries in 
September or October, and find shelter in the higher ground, 
where thev hibernate in an ovoid cocoon of silk, covered 
with grains of earth and sand. The brownish-yellow pupa. 
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with brown stigmata and a shallowly punctate abdomen. 
Is formed the following spring, and the moths issue quite 
regular!)' during the month of June, or by the time the cran- 
berries are forming. 

As the growing of cranberries is becoming quite an im- 
portant branch of horticulture it will not be out of place to 
mention the remedies suggested by the Division of Ento- 
mology : ** The arsenical mixtures carefully sprayed during 
June and July so as to reach the calyx cavity, will prove the 
most satisfactory preventive of this insect's injuries bj' kill- 




Fig. 1;02. — Mineola vaccinii Ril. From Div. of Entomology , Dtp. of Agriculture. 

ing the young larva as it attempts to eat its way into the 
berry, while experience would indicate that the natural 
growth of the berr}', together with the effect of summer 
rains, will rid the fruit as it matures of whatever trace of 
the poison might prove injurious.** Keeping the cranberry 
bog as wet as possible during July also seems to be a good 
remedy. The life-history of the insect is shown in Fig. 202. 

THE LEAK-CRUMPLEK. 

{Mineola (Phycis) indigenella Zell.). 

This injurious insect is becoming very numerous ir? 
Minnesota, and steps should be taken to destroy it now. It 
seems to be equally fond of the foliage of the apple, plum 
and cherrv. When we examine the trees late in autumn or 
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during winter we find fastened to the twigs some crumpled 
and withered leaves. If these are investigated a little closer 
we can detect, well hidden among these leaves, clusters of 
peculiar little cases, which resemble minute horns, open at 
one end, tapering to almost a point at the other, and 
twisted in all sorts of manner. The withered leaves are vcrv 
firmly fastened to these little horns and to the twigs by 
strong silken threads; the horn itself, tightly attached to the 
bark, is constructed of silk interwoven with the dried excre- 
ment and frass of the worm. Its inner surface is smooth and 
w^hitish, its exterior rough and brownish. When we open 
one of these little cases we find in it a small caterpillar, 
which was born late in summer, and had reached about one- 
third of its full size before making and entering the case for 
hibernation. Early in spring, when the buds of the trees 
<!ommence to expand, these caterpillars also become active 
again, and with an appetite sharpened by the long fast they 
leave their cases or homes, usually during the night, and 
draw the still young and minute leaves towards their dwell- 
ing-places, fastening them by means of some threads of silk; 
they can now enjoy a meal upon their very doorsteps, hav- 
ing at the same time a safe retreat in case of danger. Here 
the caterpillar thrives until it has reached its full size, when 
■it measures about six-tenths of an inch in length. Its body, 
which is slightly tapering towards the posterior end, is of 
a dark, dull, greenish-brown color; the head is dark reddish- 
brown; the first segment has a horny plate at the top and a 
flattened blackish prominence on each side, below the plate; 
on each side of the other segments are several small blackish 
dots, from every one of which arises a single brown hair. 
By the earlj' part of June the caterpillar is mature; it now 
shuts itself up in its case and changes to a reddish-brown 
pupa, about four-tenths of an inch long, from which the 
moth escapes about two weeks later. 

This moth has pale brown fore- wings, with patches and 
streaks of silvery-white; the hind-wings are plain brownish- 
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white; the under side of both wings is paler. With 
expanded wings the moth measures about seven-tenths oF 
an inch across. There is but one annual generation. 

Notwithstanding the protection of this snug case the 
caterpillar is by no means secure from enemies and several 
parasites are known which keep this insect in check. The 
insect is illustrated in Fig. 203. 



The best remedy we possess against it is to pick ofFthe 
cases with the crumpled leaves during the time when the 
■tree is bare of foliage, and to burn them. In extreme cases 
^nearly application of any of the arsenical insecticides will 
j)rove succes.sfull. 

THE WALNl'T CASE-HEARER. 

{ Mineolsi juglandis LeB. 1. 

There are a number of other case-inhabiting caterpillars 
and the one living on the walnut and hickory is found quite 
often but by no means as common as the one just described. 
The caterpillar of this insect makes a straight case, which is 
also much more neatly woven together on the outside. It 
is attached with its smaller posterior end to the main leaf- 
stalk, and the caterpillar draws down and fastens two of 
the leaflets to hide it and then feeds upon it from the point 
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to the base. The caterpillar has the same general appear- 
ance and is of the same size as that of the apple-leaf crumpler 
but is darker greenish. It has man; enemies and there is 



Fig. aOi. — Mlnroln JBSlanrUa I.eB.; it, ca» fndicotid; 0, cone; c, rf, e, wlnici. 

hardly a necessity at present to fear its occurrence. If it 
should become more numerous, esiiecially in our windbreaks 
or where walnut trees are planted in large numbers, it can 
be kept in check like the closely allied insect described before. 
It is shown in figure 204. 

THK GOOSliBERRY FRUIT WORM. 

{Zophodia grossularix Pack.'}. 

Many of our farmer's wives depend on wild gooseberries 
for preserves, and as our state abounds in such fruit there 
is usually no lack of material for this purpose. But not- 
withstanding the abundance o( these berries there are 
seasons when the crop is destroyed entirely, or at least re- 
duced very materially, by the presence of the above insect, 
the larvte of which burrow into the berries. .\s they grow 
larger they fasten a number of berries together with silken 
threads; they even cut off the stems of some so that they 
can be brought into the desired position. These united 
berries form a shelter and a storehouse of food. Only a 
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single hole is made in each berry just large enough -to admit 
the body of the worm. Like all caterpillars of such insects 
these worms are very active, and if their house is ever so 
little disturbed they leave it very suddenly and drop to the 
ground by a silken thread, which enables them later to re- 
ascend to their dwelling places. When full grown this cater- 
pillar, which is shown in Fig. 204y2 suspended by a thread 
and also upon a berry, is about three-quarters of an inch 
long; its body is thickest in the middle, tapering slightly 
toward each extremity, of a pale green color, sometimes 
with a yellowish or reddish tint, glossy and semi-trans- 
parent. It has a small, horny and pale brown head, the 
cervical-shield has also the same color. Before the berry 
ripens the larva drops to the ground where it makes a snug, 
brown and paper-like cocoon among the dead leaves and 
rubbish ; inside this safe shelter it transforms to a brown 
pupa, which remains inactive until the following spring. 
There is but one annual generation. 







Fi|(. 204^. — Zophodiii grossuJnri/c Pacli.; a, cocoon; b, moth. After Saunders. 



The moth appears soon after the gooseberry is past 
flowering, when it deposits the eggs upon the fruit just 
formed. The wings of the moth expand nearly an inch 
across; **tlie fore-wings are pale gray, with dark streaks and 
bands, there is a transverse diffuse band a short distance 
from the base of the wing, enclosing an irregular whitish 
line which terminates before it reaches the front edge of the 
wing. Near the outer edge is «inother transverse band en- 
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closing a whitish zigzag line, there is also a row of blackisb 
dots within the outer margin, while the veins and their 
branches are white, the hind-wings are paler and dusky. 
The head, antennae, body and legs are all pale gray, whiter 
below than above.'* (Saunders). 

The insect is not easily combatted, but as it can readily 
be detected it can also be destroyed to some extent by hand 
picking. If neglected it increases very rapidly and no ber- 
ries can be expected until parasites or unsuitable climatic 
conditions come to our assistance. Chickens running among 
the bushes after the fruit has been gathered will find and 
eat man^' of the pupae. The removal and burning of all 
rubbish is also of some value, and in extreme cases the 
proper use of arsenical poisons is recommended. 

THE AMERICAN PLUM-BORER. 

(Euzophera semi-funeralis Walk.), 

Professor Forbes has described this insect in detail, and 
as a few specimens have been received from a nursery there 
is no doubt that it occurs in the state. The caterpillars 
attack the plum-tree near the forks, especially at the base 
of the lower limbs; in such places they crowd together and 
destroy the bark in large irregular patches. 

Prof. Forbes writes: ** Living borers received 3- 
November were about half an inch in length, of a greenish 
dusky color, with only a few scattered hairs springing from 
small dark specks. The head was reddish-brown, with a 
darker triangular patch in the middle, and the top of the 
first segment behind the head, the cervical shield so called^ 
varied from yellowish to pitchy, more or less shaded with 
brown, but with a median yellow patch. This borer has, of 
course, the three pairs of legs and the fleshy prolegs (ten in 
number) of the caterpillar. From the peach-borer, whose 
structure is similar, it may be distinguished by its dusky 
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color (the other being white), its smaller size when full 
grown, and with a glass by the hooks on the prolegs. In 
the peach-borer the ends of the soft stump-like legs are pro- 
vided with small brown hooks, 
arranged in two opposite curves 
discontinuous at their ends, each 
of a single row; while in the new 
plum-borer the corresponding 
hooks form a complete ring, 
nearly covering theendof theleg. 

**Kept in a breeding cage and 
supplied with the chips and twigs 
of the plum trees, our larvae spun 
small webs in which they passed 
the winter. By 3 May a part 

of them had pupated, and 28 and 29 May two winged 

moths emerged, all the others failing. 

**These moths were small gray insects, the extended wings 

measuring about eight-tenths of an inch. The fore-wings 

were reddish behind (within); the hind-wings were plain." 

Illustrated in Fig. 205. 
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Fig. 205.— Euzophera aemi-fuaer- 
ali» Walk. After Forbes. 



THE APPLE-LEAF SKELETONIZER. 



(Canarsia Hammondi Ril.). 



In some regions of the United States this insect is very 
numerous and correspondingly injurious. As it is also found 
in Minnesota its life-history is given, so that in case it 
should become destructive it may be recognized and treated 
accordingly. 

The leaves of apple-trees, and especially of the younger 
ones in the nurseries, appear sometimes blighted, corroded 
and rusty. If we search for the cause for this injury we 
shall find it to be produced by the gnawings of little worms, 
the young of this insect, which feed solely on the green pulpy 
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parts of the upper surfaces of the leaf, not touching the 
harder and more fibrous frame-work of the same. In ex- 
treme cases this green substance has been so thoroughly 
removed by the jaws of the worms that nothing remains 
but the semi-transparent epidermis below and the net-work 
of veins ; in most cases, however, a little of the parenchyma 
is left, which assumes a bright russet-red color. The cater- 
pillar always covers the leaf with loose silken threads, wuth 
which are mixed the minute grains of the gunpowder-like 

excrement; below this covering 
it is protected and here it feeds 
singly or in groups ; in the latter 
case a number of leaves are 
drawn together to give addi- 
tional shelter. The caterpillar is 
pale-brownish, about half an 
inch long, and marked with four 
conspicuous black shining tuber- 
cles, with a pale basal annulation 
near the head. The pupa is 
generally formed among the 
leaves in a very slight cocoon; it 
is of a pale brown color and 
about a quarter of an inch long. In confinement the cater- 
pillars go below the surface of the ground, and in this case 
they cover their cocoons with grains of sand. The insect 
hibernates in the pupal state. The insect is shown in Fig. 
206. 

The strangely marked moth has the fore-wings of a 
deep, glossy, purplish-gray, marked with two silver-gray 
transverse bands. 

This insect is also pre^-ed upon by a number of parasites, 
which in Minnesota seem to be able to keep it well in check. 
A little of the arsenical poisons used in time will prevent in- 
juries, especialh' in our nurseries, where the insect can be- 
come a decided nuisance. 




Fig. 206. — Canarsin Hamtnondi 
Ril ; a. larva; c, front part of same, 
enlarf!:cd; b, on joint still more en- 
larged; d, moth. After Riley. 
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FAMILY PTEROPHORID.K OR FEATHER-WING MOTHS. 

This is a very interesting little family of small slim 
-moths, which arc distinguished by having long slender legs 
-and long narrow fore-wings split into lobes, feathers or 
plumes. Occasionally the fore- wings have only one cleft or 
Assure which does not extend bevond the middle, but some- 
times they are split their full length. The hind- wings may be 
divided into from four to six lobes or feathers. As a general 
rule these insects are not very common or infest wild plants; 
some, however, can become quite injurious to cultivated 
ones. It is strange how rapidly insects of all kinds will 
increase in numbers if food is abundant and enemies scarce. 
We had an interesting case near the Experiment Station 
some years ago. A good many new streets were opened 
and the soil taken from them, in most cases clear sand, was 
thrown upon some low lots with the view of raising them 
to the level of the street. Upon this sand nothing would 
grow for two seasons but the common thistle, which flour- 
ished, however, to such an extent as to form an impenetrable 
wilderness. About the time that the first flowers were 
ready to expand all the terminal branches of the plants died 
and it was found that each branch was inhabited by a single 
caterpillar of a feather-winged moth. The thistles, how- 
ever, recovered, and each plant sent out a number of new- 
branches, which produced a large number of flower buds; 
they were also destroyed by a second generation of these 
moths, which in turn were killed by parasites, so that after 
all the plants succeeded in producing numerous seeds but 
very much later than usual. 

THE RASPHERRY PLUME. 

iOxyptilus tenuidactyhis F'itch). 

This is a very beautiful little moth and by no means very 
uncommon. It measures about an inch across the expanded 
wings. The head and thorax arc dark tawny-brown with a 
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tinge of coppery-red; the posterior part ofthe thorax is whiter 
The fore-wings which have a deep brownish or coppery 
color with a metallic lustre and a few short silvcry-whit*- 
lines, are cleft down the middle about half their depth ; this 
division, as well as the outer edge, is fringed The hind 
w ings, which resemble the fore-wings in coijor, are cleft int 
three parts, of whi^h the posterior one is almost linear; alW 
are deeply fringed. The antennae are ringed with silverv 
white, and spots of the same color are also found upon legr 
and body, the latter having the same color as the wing 
When at rest the wings are closed in a very peculiar fashion 
The caterpillars of this moth are found full grow 
towards the middle of June; they are then about four-tenths 
of an inch lofig, of a pale yellowish-green color, streake 






Fi^. 207.— Oxyptiius tcnuidactylvs Fitch. After Satinders. 

with pale yellow, and w-ith transverse rows of shinin 
tubercles,from each of which rise from two to six spreadin 
hairs of a yellowish-green color. The small head is pal 
green, with a faint brown dot on each side. The caterpillar 
spins a loose web between leaves, and in it changes to a 
pupa, which is suspended somewhat like the chrysalis o 
diurnal butterflies, which it also resembles, not being 
rounded as are most of the pupae of moths but being quite 
angular. It is less than three-tenths of an inch long, 
' pointed behind, enlarging gradually towards the front, 
where near the end it slopes abruptly to the tip. It is of a 
pale green color, with a darker green line along the back, 
margined on each side with a whitish ridge; the pupa is more 
or less hairy. Before the perfect insect escapes the pupa grad- 
ually assumes a darker color. The insect is shown in Fig. 207. 
At present this insect, which feeds also upon the black- 
berry, is not common enough to cause injury. 
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THE GARTERED GRAPE PLUME. 

[Oyptilus periscelidactvhis Fitch). 

This moth is sometimes quite abundant, and has else- 
where caused some injury to the foliage of the grape-Yine. 
The caterpillars appear very early in spring, or as soon as 
the leaves unfold; they have the bad habit of fastening to- 
gether the terminal leaves into a large ball, within which 
they live, feeding upon the tender leaves and young bunches 
offlowers. This habit causes the caterpillars to do con- 
siderable damage, but when we investigate the case more 
thoroughly we find that after all this is not so great since in 
most cases they do not commence operations until the 
clusters offlowers are already too large to be enclosed in the 
web, hence are not always eaten. The insects reach their 
full size quite early, giving the 
damaged shoot an opportunity to 
send out a new spur from the last 
leaf, so that the eifects from the 
presence of the worm are scarcely 
noticed afterwards. In June the 
worms reach their full size, when 
they are about half an inch in 
length, of a yellowish-green color, 
with transverse rows ofduU yellow 
I/, tubercles, from each of whicharises 
i& a small tuft of white hairs. Owing 
j^ to these tufts of hairs the cater- 
^W- pillars resemble those of some 
' "Woolly Bears." A line along the 
back is of deeper green, and the 

Pla. a08.— Qyplifus pennccli- ' ° 

dmctylui Pitch a. cattrpillurs-: body IS paler betweCU tllC SCg- 

of irt!;ri>!iiJ?""ArKr HiiJ"'"'"' mcuts. The Bm a 11 yellowish-green 

head has a black band across the 

front; the feet are black, tipped with paie-green ; the 

long and thin prolegs are greenish. As soon as mature 
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the worm spins a few silken threads on the under side of a 
leaf, or in some other sheltered spot, and having entangled 
its hind-legs firmly in this web of silk it sheds its hairy skin 
and iDecomes a pupa, which is a very odd looking affair^ 
about four-tenths of an inch long, verj' angular and rugged, 
and most decided h'^ active if touched. It possesses on the 
middle of the back two rather long and compressed horns 
placed side by side, and extending upwards; other projecting 
points and ridges are also found. Its color is pale yellow- 
ish-green. After remaining in this condition for about two 
weeks it gives forth the perfect insect. Fig. 208 shows this 
insect in its different states. 

The moth, expanding about seveh-tenths of an inch, is a 
very pretty insect; it has long and narrow fore-wings, cleft 
down the middle about halfway to their base, theposterior 
half of the wing possesmg a notch in the outer margin. 
Their color is yellowish-brown, with a metallic lustre and 
several dull whitish streaks and spots. The hind-wing is 
colored in a similar manner, and is divided into three lobes; 
the lower division is complete, extending to the base; the 
upper one not more than two-thirds of the distance. All 
margins of the wings, including those of the lobes, are 
bordered with a broad whitish fringe, sprinkled here and 
there with brown; the long and slender bod\' is a little 
darker than the wings; the moderately long and thread-like 
antennae are nearly black, beautifully dotted \vith white 
throughout their whole length. The legs are long, alter- 
nately banded with yellowish-brown and white, the pos- 
terior ones ornamented with two pairs of diverging spines, 
which possess at their base a garter-like tuft of long brown 
scales. 

The moth produces but one annual generation, hence is 
not very difficult to keep in check by picking oflF the infested 
tips, or by crushing the caterpillars within the webbed 
leaves. 
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SUPER-FAMILY TORTRICINA OR BELL-MOTHS. 

These moths are generally small, with broad fore-wings 
usually squarely cut off. The front margin of the wingcurves 
forward very strongly near the base of the wing, and at rest 
the broad fore-wings fold above the body like a roof. The 
wings are usually of the color of the body and frequently 
without markings. Most of the caterpillars, which, how- 
ever, vary greatly in habits, are leaf-rollers, and this habit 
suggested the name **Tortrix.'' The leaves are rolled to- 
gether in various ways, and are not simply used as shelter 
but also as food, and in many cases such a leaf is at first 
the nest for an entire brood of caterpillars. 

THE FAMILY TORTRICID^: OR TYPICAL LEAF-FOLDERS. 

Considerably more than one hundred different kinds of 
our moths belong to this family. Most of their caterpillars 
are decidedly injurious and not a few are found upon our 
fruit-producing plants. 

THE CRANBKIRRY LEAF-FOLDER. 

(Teras oxycoccana Pack.). 

Only a single specimen of this insect was found near 
Park Rapids, showing, however, that the moth exists in our 
state, perhaps in large numbers. If the growing of cran- 
berries in our numerous bogs, some of which are well 
adapted to this purpose, should become much more of a 
business than it is now^ there is but little doubt that this in- 
sect will prove destructive. It is a small moth, spreading 
nearly three-fourths of an inch across the wings, with 
uniform reddish-brown fore-wings with a peculiar silky 
lustre; the red tint is caused by scattered bright-red scales. 
The hind-wings are glistening gray; the body is of a dark 
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slate color, with a pale tuft of hairs at the tip of the 
abdomen. 

Prof. John B. Smith who has studied very closely the 
insects infesting the cranberries, has come to the conclusion 
that by keeping the bogs covered with water until after the 
middle of May, thus compelling the moths to deposit their 
eggs on other plants belonging to the same natural family, 
the intelligent cranberry-grower can prevent or greatly 
lessen the damage done by this and allied insects. 

THE LESSER APPLE LEAF-FOLDER. 



{Teras minuta Rob.). 

This insect. occurs sometimes in great numbers and is 
consequently injurious to apple-trees, especially the younger 
ones, or those still in the nursery, and causes them to look 
as if scorched bj^ fire. The caterpillars are small greenish 

larva?, smooth, with pale brown 
heads and whitish markings. 
They appear early in spring, and 
by drawing together the still 
tender leaves with silken threads 
they form a sort of protecting 
roof over themselves, which 
serves both as a shelter and as 
food. The second brood does 
Fig. 210. -reran minuta Rob.: uot form tliis protecting shelter, 

a, caterpillar: b. pupa: c. moth; </, r j. * 1 ^ a.^ ±. i_ 

empty pupal Rkin projecting from but Simply COUStrUCtS a WCb OVCr 

cr I ej . ^j^^ surface of the leaf. The full 

grown caterpillar eats off the upper cuticle of a por- 
tion of a leaf, and then brings the edges together, tying 
them with silken threads, so as to form a snug little retreat 
lined with white silk, inside of which it changes to a brown 
pupa, about three-tenths of an inch long. Some segments of 
the pupa are furnished with minute spines and the posterior 
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cxtremit}' has two hooks bent downwards; by means 
of spines and hooks it works itself half way out of the 
retreat before the escape of the moth. See Fig. 210, d. 

The moth has the head, thorax and fore- wings of a 
bright orange color; the hind- wings, body and legs are 
whitish, with a silken lustre. The moth expands about half 
an inch across the wings. 

The first brood appears ver^- early in spring, in time to 
deposit their eggs on the young and just unfolding foliage; 
the second brood is common during the latter part of Julv. 

Packard's yellow cranberry worm. 

{Tcras vaccinivorana Pack.). 

This is considered a variety of the above insect. It is a 
verj' common insect in the eastern cranl>erry bogs and may 
also occur in Minnesota. The caterpillar of this insect 
draws the leaves of the cranberry together with silken 
threads, and feeds upon their uj)per surface; it is pale yel- 
low, with a slight greenish tinge, with a few fine, long, pale 
hairs arising Irom prominent tubercles. 

TIIK CREE.N APPLE-LEAF TVER. 

{Teras winutH var. Cinderella Kil.). 

This is considered as being simplv a slate-colored 
variety, but suflicicntly well-marked to deserve a name. Its 
fore-wings are of a <^lossy dark ash-gray color; the hind- 
wings are a little paler. 

The small caterpillar, which is yellowish-green, with a 
horny head and neck ol a deeper yellowish color, has a 
crescent-shaped black mark u])on the former. Like all leaf- 
rollers or leaf folders it draws together theedgesofa leaf and 
lives within the fold. It is a very active and minute worm. 
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•which wriggles quickly out of its case and drops to the 
ground as soon as disturbed. 

All these insects are rather difficult to exterminate on 
account of their method of living in protecting folds, but 
repeated spraying at the proper time with arsenical poisons 
will prove successful. 

THE OBLIgrK-BANDED LEAF-ROLLER. 

{Cacoecia rosaceana Harr.). 

This is a verj- common insect found upon the apple, 
plum, cherr)', rose, raspberry, gooseberry, currant, straw- 
berry and other plants. In some seasons it is decidedly 
injurious, and nian\' complaints are made, especialh' by 
lovers of the rose, whose pets are disfigured by the presence 
of such worms. When mature they are about three-quarters 
of an inch long, of a pale-green or yellowish-green color, 
but sometimes reddish or brownish, with head and cervical- 
shield brown; there is usually a darker green stripe along 
the back, and a few smooth dots on each segment, from 
each of which arises a short fine hair. The young cater- 
pillars appear as soon as the buds of the apple-tree begin to 
unfold ; they roll up and fasten together the still tender 
leaves which furnish them both shelter and food. When 
mature the caterpillar prepares its old dwelling place into a 
safer retreat by lining its inside with silk; it now changes 
to a pupa of a dark -brown color, from which issues towards 
the end of June or early in July the winged insect, shown in 
Fig. 211, Plate VIII. 

This and a few other closely allied moths are character- 
ized by a j)eculiar form; when their wings are folded they are 
short, broad and flat insects, resembling bells in outline; the 
expanded wings are very much arched on the front edge, 
curving in a contrary direction near the tip. The body of 
the moth is reddish-brown, the fore-wings of a light cin- 
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xiamon-brown crossed with wavy darker brown lines, and 
Avith three broad, oblique, dark-brown bands, one of which 
•covers the base of the wings and is sometimes indistinct or 
Avanting; the second crosses the middle of the wnngs, and 
•the third, which is broad on the front edge and narrow be- 
hind, is near the outer hind margin. The hind-wings are 
ochre-yellow, with the folded part next to the body blackish. 
The moth expands nearly an inch across the wings; it varies 
-considerably in color, but the description given will fit the 
majority. 

Besides eating the foliage the caterpillars are also very 
fond of the skin of the young apple, and the spots abraded 
by them soon change to a brown and rusty color, or crack 
open. The injury caused by these worms is sometimes 
greater than is warranted bj' their size, especialh'' if they 
have selected the terminal branches of a tree for their home; 
in this case the growth of the branch is checked for quite a 
long time. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the leaf-rollers form 
hollow cylinders firmly fastened together with silken threads, 
or other equally snug quarters as a protection against 
l3irds and other enemies, they are readilv found bv a number 
of parasites. The Baltimore Oriole, with its pointed beak, 
rarely makes a mistake in finding the worm, and in most 
cases the first attempt to pick up the hidden insect is suc- 
cessful, as shown by the single perforation found in such 
leaf\' cylinders. 

Hand-picking done early in the season is always a good 
and safe remedy, but can only be done in small orchards 
with low-growing trees. If the insect becomes at all 
numerous we should spray the trees with arsenical poisons. 
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' THE ROSE LFAF-FOLDER. 

( Caccecia rosana Linn. ) . 

This common leaf-roller, found both in Europe and the 
United States, feeds also on the apple, wild-rose, raspbcrrj^ 
hazel, hawthorn, currant, gooseberry and other plants. It 
has not vet been found in Minnesota, but may occur here, 

* 

THK CHERRY-TREE LEAF-FOLDER. 

{Caccecia cerasivorana Fitch). 

Caterpillars of this insect are frequently exceedingly 
numerous, not alone on the wild cherries but on the culti- 
vated ones as well. As long as they are still young they are 
not readily detected, but as they grow older they draw to- 
gether with silken threads the leaves and twigs of the 
infested plant, and in this manner form a very large and un- 
sightly nest. The caterpillars, which are gregarious in their 
habits, feed inside these enclosures; they are about five-eighths 
of an inch long, nearly cylindrical, and have a black head; 
the body is yellow above and a little paler between the seg- 
ments, and is covered with a few very fine vellowish hairs. 
The anterior portion of the second segment and the pos- 
terior portion of the terminal one is black; there is also a 
faint dorsal line of a darker shade; the under side is similar 
to the upper in color and the six true claw-like feet are black. 
The caterpillars change to pupae inside the nest, and these 
latter, when about to give forth the moths, work their way 
out and hang suspended from the outer portion of the nest, 
clinging to it only by the hooks at the tail end of their 
bodies. Here the winged insects emerge, leaving the emptv 
pupal skins projecting from the web. The pupa is of a pale 
brown color. The moths vary greatly in size, ranging from 
our-fifths of an inch to one and one-fifth inches across the 
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expanded wings. These latter are broad and flat, the outer 
edge of the fore-wings being rounded towards the base, and 
straight from the middle to the tip; they are crossed by 
irregular wavy bands, alternately of bright ochre-yellow 

and pale leaden blue; the yellow bands are 
varied with darker spots, the most con- 
spicuous of which is placed on the outer 
margin of the tip, and from this spot a 
Fi "12 — c«ccec/« broadcr ochre-yellow band extends to- 
ceraairoranu Fitch, ^yards the hind angle, and curves thence 

to the inner angle; the hind-wings and 
entire under surface are pale ochre-yellow. This moth is 
shown in Fig. 212, and also on Plate VIII. 

There are seasons in which these caterpillars are so 
numerous that whole trees, especially the smaller varieties 
of wild cherries, are entirely' enclosed by several united webs, 
and all leaves are eaten, so that frequently nothing is left 
but a few cherries, which, however, shrivel before long. If 
numerous the unsightly webs should be removed with their 
occupants and should be burned. Any application with 
arsenical poisons would be useless at this time, as the leaves 
could not well be reached on account of the web enclosing 
them. 

THE CRANBERRY LEAF-ROLLER. 

(Caccecia paralella Rob.). 

A few of these insects were observed during the middle of 
June in a swamp near St. Anthony Park, and a closer in- 
spection showed that a number of cranberry plants were 
webbed together. The caterpillars were about three-fourths 
of an inch long, reddish, with yellow heads, and a number of 
very prominent warts upon their backs; from each one of 
these tubercles grew one or more rather long and stiff hairs. 
None of these caterpillars pupated in confinement, but as 
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they agreed very well with the description given by Prof. 
Smith, there is little doubt that they were the young of this 
insect. 

The moth (Fig. 213) has reddish-orange fore-wings^ 

crossed diagonallj' by numerous fine lines 
of a darker red-brown. There is also a 
broad, oblique, red- brown band across 
the middle of the wing, and a second of 
^ ^,, ^ , the same color extends to Its tip, forminor 

Fi|r. 213.— Cacocc/a . . 

pmrAietia Kob. ^ triangular apical space; it is itself crossed 

by still darker brown lines; the hind-wings are pale yellow. 

THE Y-MARKED CACCECIA. 

(Caccec/a argyrospila Walk.). 

This is also a common species which flies towards the end 
of June. Its caterpillar is a very general feeder, being found 
upon the rose, hickory, apple, oak, maples, elm, cherry, and 
even upon such plants as vetches. The colors of the moth 
vary considerably, but are usually a shining, pale, lemon- 
yellow, with a basal patch, central fascia and large costal 
spot rich, dark, velvety-brown. The spaces between the or- 
dinary markings areclouded and speckled with dark brown, 
intermixed with ochraceous scales; fringes pale ochraceous. 
The hind-wings are dark fuscous. (Fig. 214, Plate VIII). 

THE HICKORY LEAF-ROLLER. 

( Lophoderus juglandana Fern . ) . 

This insect has once been found flying among some 
young hickory and black walnut trees, and as it is known 
to be injurious to these plants, it is best to give a short de- 
scription of it. The whole insect, with the exception of the 
lower wings, which are of a fuscous color, is dark reddish- 
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brown; each of the fore-wings has two oblique, narrow 
bands of darker brown, and in the male there are scattered 
a few scales of straw-yellow color, especially along the 
borders of the oblique bands. 

THE APPLE LOPHODERUS. 

(Lophoderus ttiferana Walk.). 

This leaf-roller occurs on the apple, rose and on many 
other plants; it is very much smaller than jvglandana. The 
fore-wings are pale reddish-brown within the central fascia; 
the internal margin is broadly covered at base with black- 
ish-brown scales forming a rather prominent irregular spot. 
The central fascia is broad, distinctly dark-brown, some- 
times reddish-brown. The sub-apical costal spot is dark- 
brown, and separated from the central fascia by a reddish- 
brown shade. The remaining outer portion of the wing is 
pale ochreous except a testaceous-brown spot above the 
anal angle; fringes dark ochreous. 

THE RUSTY-BROWN TORTRIX. 

{Platynota Havedana Clem.). 

This insect feeds in its larval state upon the strawberry^ 
raspberry, red and white clover. It is not very common, 
but is found from time to time in fairly large numbers,* 
showing that it can under favorable conditions become in- 
jurious. The full grown caterpillar is about half an inch 
long, of a dark yellowish-green color, with the piliferous 
tubercles a little lighter and faintly polished. Head and 
thoracic-plate are reddish, first joint and anterior margin oi 
the thoracic segment white; the anal-plate is concolorous 
with the body, sometimes a little lighter. There are three 
dusky spots near the anterior margin of the anal-plate; the 
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tip of the segment has eip;ht short and stiff bristles, and the 
'whole body is covered with minute brown granulations. 
Early in September these caterpillars change to brownish 
pupae with the usual short spines on the edges of the dorsal 
side of the abdominal segments. Soon afterwards the 
moths appear, of which the sexes differ considerably. The 

males are of a dark-brown color over the 
larger part of the fore-wings, with minute 
tufts of scales over the surface; the outer 
portion and base of the wings are reddish- 

mg.2i7.-Pintynota vcllow; the hiud-wiugs are dull rust-red. 
Huvedanu Clem. 'f ^^ femalcs are dull rust-red, the fore- 
wings with three oblique bands across 
them, nearly obliterated in places. The expanse of wings 
in the male is five-eighihs of an inch,thac of the femalethree- 
fourths of an inch. ( Fig. 217). 

THE SULPHIR-COLOKED TOR IRIX. 

(Dichelia sulfureana Clem.). 

The caterpillars of this insect are rather general feeders ; 
they are also found upon the leaves of the grape and the 
strawberry, which they draw together. Their home is most 
frequently arranged in such a manner that it forms a tube, 
oj^en at either end ; they feed upon the surrounding foliage, 
of which they devour only the under surface as long as they 
are still small, but later they eat irregular holes. Like most 

of such larvae thev are very active and 

escape from their tubes bj" suspending 

♦l^>^ZeJ| themselves bv a silken thread, b^' which 

"^Kftm they can let themselves down to the ground 

„. ^,„ ^. , ,. and reascend to their shelters. The cylin- 

FiK. 218. — Dichelia -^ 

suffureaaacicm. drical Caterpillar is slightly fusi-form; 

head and thorax are very pale honey-yel- 
low, the rest of the body is yellowish-green with the ali- 
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mentary canal showing dark green through the dorsum. 

The piliferous tubercles are slightly paler than the rest of 

the body, and each one is surmounted by a brownish hair. 

The spiracles are green with a brown ring. Most of the 
-iiaterpillars transform early in Jul}' to pupae of a dark shin- 
ins: brown; the moths issue soon afterwards. Thev are of a 
beautiful bright-sulphur and golden-yellow color, with a 
Y-shaped purplish red mark across each fore-wing, and more 
or less of the same color along the front border. They 
xneasure with expanded wings about half an inch across. 
Fig. 218. '' 

FAMILY GKAPHOLITHID.^ OR GRAPHOLITHIDS. 

These moths are readily distinguished from the other 
Tortricids by the presence of a fringe of long hairs on the 
l)asal part of the cubitus of the hind-wings. Nearly t\C'o- 
thirds of all our species of Tortricids belong to it. 

THE GRAPE-BERRY MOTH. 

{Eudemis botrana Schiff.). 

This insect was imported many j^ears ago into this 

-<:ountry from southern Europe where it is very injurious. 

It is now very widely distributed in the United States, 

■occurring probably wherever the grape is cultivated to anj" 

-extent. It attacks all varieties of grapes, but is especially 

-destructive to those with tender skinned berries or which 

grow in compact bunches. It feeds also upon a number of 

-other plants and can become such a very injurious pest that 

it has been known to destro}' as much as 50 to 75 per cent. 

-of a crop. In the more southern states it produces three 

annual generations, but only two farther north. The first 

brood of it is but rarel}' noticed, and no protective steps are 

taken; later in the season it can multiply with great rapidity, 

when it is apt to become decidedly injurious to the grapes 

maturing late. 
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The young caterpillars injure the berries early in July, 
when the infested fruit shows a discolored spot where the- 
larva has entered. When we open the berry we generally 
find in the pulp a long and thin larva of a whitish-green 
color. Besides feeding on the pulp it sometimes eats por- 
tions of the seeds, and if the contents of a single berry are 
not sufficient two or more are drawn together by means of 
silk, mixed with castings. Such injured berries begin to 
appear while the fruit is young and green, but they increase 
in numbers as they ripen. Infested berries resemble very 
much those that are afflicted by a disease called the Black. 
Rot. The young larva is about an eighth of an inch long, 
has a black head and a blackish cervical-shield; its body is 
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dull whitish or yellowish-green. It is always very active 
and is apt to wriggle out of the grape and escape. When 
full grown it is about one-lhird of an inch long, and is now 
olive-green or dark-brown. At this time it abandons the 
berry, and now cuts out of the grape-leaf a little flap, which 
it folds over and fastens with silk, thus forming a small 
oblong case, in which it changes to a yellow or yellowish- 
brown pupa. Sometimes the larva simply rolls over a piece 
of the edge of a leaf and thus forms a retreat, which it lines- 
with silk. The moth measures with expanded wings nearly 
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four-tenths of an inch across. Its fore-wings are of a slate- 
color, or of a pale dull bluish shade, with a slight metallic 
lustre, and ornamented with dark reddish-brown bands and 
spots; the hind-wings are dull brown, deeper in color 
towards the margin; the body is greenish-brown. The last 
generation of larvae remains in their leaf-cases through the 
winter, and emerges early in the spring. This, the first brood 
of caterpillars, feeds upon the leaves, tendrils and blossoms 
of the grape, there being not yet any berries to enter. All 
states of this insect are shown in Fig. 219. 

Mr. Marlatt writes in one of the late bulletins of the 
Div. of Entomology that : **the use of poisons is not practi- 
cable except against the first brood, which develops on the 
green part of the vine, and here the result is doubtful, be- 
cause it is more than likely to breed on a great variety of 
foliage and spraying would not aftbrd much protection. 
Bagging the grapes as soon as the fruit sets will undoubt- 
edly protect them from this insect, and at the sametimefrom 
Black Rot. Of greater practical value, especially in larger 
vineyards, is the prompt collection and burning of all fallen 
leaves in autumn, thus destroying the hibernating larvae and 
pupae, and also the collection and destruction of diseased 
fruit wherever feasible. Early gathering and shipping or 
disposal of fruit otherwise is a particularly valuable step, as- 
it insures the removal of the larva in the grapes from the 
vineyard if not their destruction in wine making. All fallen 
fruit should also be gathered and destro^'ed.'' 

THE APPLE BUD-WORM. 

(Exartema malana Fern.). 

This insect has been quite injurious in northen Illinois, 
where the young caterpillar after devouring the bud, fastens 
the leaf-stalk of one of the leaves growing near the tip to 
the side of the branch, and thus forms a sort of tunnel 
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between the leaf-stalk and the branch, in which it finds a 
shelter during the day, issuing from it at night to eat the 
leaf so secured. It is stated that if it has eaten this leaf it 
also devours the newly formed wood, even burrowing for a 
short distance into the twig. The tips of the infested twigs 
usually die back as far as the base of the first perfect leaf, 
where a new bud forms, which soon assumes the position of 
the one destroved. As this new bud is late in starting, and 
never grows straight, the injury caused by these small 
worms interferes seriously with the growth of the trees, and 
also mars their beauty. As long as 3'oung the caterpillar is 
pale greenish or yellowish-green, sometimes tinged with 
pink on the back. It has a yellowish head, with a black dot 
on-each side; the cervical-shield is also yellowish. When full 
groyvn it measures about half an inch in length and itisnow 
of a dark flesh color; its body is marked with a number of 
small shining spots, and the head and homy cervical-shield 
are black. When about full grown it deserts the tunnel on 
the twig and constructs a yellow woolly tube or case upon 
one of the leaves, in which it lives, issuing at night to feed 
upon the neighboring leaves; if it has to move it drags its 
case along. Soon afterwards it closes the house with a 
silken door and tranforms inside to a pupa, from which the 
moth issues in about ten days. 

There is but one annual brood of this insect. Its fore- 
wings are white, mottled and spotted with greenish-brown; 
there is a large grayish-brown spot at the tip, mottled with 
white, and another towards the base of the wing, of a 
darker shade; the front edge is mottled with grayish-brown; 
the hind-wings are dusky. 

The insect has as yet not been found in our state, but 
very likely it has been over looked. It can be kept in check 
by the proper use of Paris-green or London-purple mixed in 
the proportion of one teaspoonful of the poison to two gal- 
lons of water. Hand-picking is also a great help, and most 
of these insects can be gathered while still in their burrows 
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near the tip of the twigs. Where ver the spraying of orchards^ 
18 practiced the insect can not become vcr}' numerous and 
destructive. 



THE RASPBERRY LEAF-ROLLER. 

{Exartetna permundana Clem . ) . 

This insect has received a number of other popular 
names, which indicate its food habits; it is called in southern 
New England the Hickory Exartetna, because it feeds on the 
leaves of the hickory. Prof. Saunders calls it the Neat 
Strawberry Leaf-roller, He says: **This pernicious little 
caterpillar appears just about the time that the strawberry 
blossoms are opening, and delights to form its protecting 
case by drawing the flowers and flower-buds together into a 

ball, and to feast upon their sub- 
stance, a peculiarity which renders 
its attacks much more injurious than 
any mere consumption of leaves 
would be. The larva is of a green 
color; with the head and upper part 
of the next segment black. When 

Fig. 221. - B.artemn per. f"" g^-^^^n it is about fivC-cighths of 

"'""^'san^deS. "^'^^"^ ^^ ^"^^ loug, IS vcry activc in its 

habits, and wriggles itself cjuickly 
out of its hiding place when disturbed. Late in June or 
early in July it changes to a brown chrysalis, from which 
in a few days the perfect insect escapes. 

**The moth w^hich is shown magnified in Fig. 221, has 
its fore- wings vellowish or greenish-brown, varying much in 
shade of color, with irregular lighter markings crossing the 
wings obli(iuely; the hind-wings are ashy-brown. 

**The caterpillar is very destructive in some districts, and 
feeds upon the wild strawberries ns well as on the culti- 
vated varieties." 
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Dr. Packard says that **from eggs laid the previous 
autumn on the twigs of hickories, the insect being probably 
double brooded, the caterpillars hatch out simultaneously 
with the opening of the leaves in spring, living about a week 
or ten days in this state between the folded leaves or rolling 
them up sideways or from the apex to the base; in the fold 
or roll thus made, which it lines with silk, it changes to a 
-chrysalis, remaining about a fortnight in this state until in 
the third week in June, in southern New England, it appears 
as a beautifully marked moth flying about and resting on 
the leaves/' 

The caterpillars of this insect are rather general feeders, 
being found, besides on the plants already mentioned, upon 
the Siberian crabapple, raspberry, wild and cultivated black- 
berry, hazel-nut and Spiraea, 

THE CRANBERRY-WORM. 

[Rhopotota vacciniana Pack.). 

Wherever this insect is common it causes great injurj- to 
the foliage of the cranberry vines and on that account is 
frequently called the **fire-worm/' It has not been reported 
from our state, but doubtless occurs here. The moth (Fig. 

222) is of a dark ash-color; the 
fore-wings are whitish, dusted with 
brown and reddish scales, with nar- 
row w^hite bands on the front edge, 
alternating with broader yellow- 
ish-brown bands, five of which are 
FiK. 222.-'Hhopotota vac- larger than the others, and from 

ciniana Pack. ^ ^ , i. ,• i • « 

lour of these, distmct but irregular 
lines cross the wings. The tips of the fore-wings are dark- 
brown and very pointed; the hind-wings are dusky gray. 
In the cranberry bogs of New Jersey they are very numerous 
during the month of June, when eggs for a second generation 
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are deposited, the caterpilleirs of which appear early in July, 
tncceeded by the perfect insect, which deposits the eggs that 
remain dormant until the following spring. 

The caterpillar is green, with a few hairs scattered over 
the surface of its body. Like other leaf rollers it feeds upon 
the tender growing shoots, drawing the leaves together, 
fiasteriing them with silken threads and concealing itself 
within the enclosure. As soon as full grown it spins a slight 
«ocoon, either among the leaves on the vine or among leaves 
and rubbish on the ground, and there changes to the pupal 
state, which lasts from ten to twelve days. 

All cranberry insects can be largely destroyed by flood- 
ing the bogs at the proper time; the vines should be kept 
under water for two or threedays, which will kill all insects 
reached by it. Where this remedy can not be applied we 
have to use the arsenical poisons. 

THE API'LE LEAF-SEWER. 

{I'Iinx(jptcris ntibeculana Clem.). 

This oddly marked moth (Fig. 223) is white, with brown 
markings. It deposits its eggs in June, and the caterpillar 
is found throughout the summer andautumnonapple leaves. 



Like all lenf-rollcrs it folds the leaves together so that the 
edges meet, thus forming of the whole leaf a hollow case, in- 
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side of which it hides and feeds. The <!aterpillar is greenish- 
yellow, with a yellow head and a little darker homy cervical- 
shield, with a black dot on each side. On each of the 
remaining segments are a number of pale, shining, raised 
dots, from every one of which arises a single hair. As soon 
as the worms are full grown, on the approach of winter, 
they line their shelters with silk and fall with the leaf to the 
ground; they do not change to a pupa, which is yellowish- 
brown, until early in the following spring. When the 
enclosed moth is ready to emerge the pupa wriggles its way 
through the partly decayed case and thus gives the moth a 
chance to escape. 

This insect is by no means a stronger in our orchards 
and nurseries and it has been known to become so numerous 
as to seriously injure the foliage of apple-trees. The burning 
of all leaves and other rubbish is in this case also an excel- 
lent remedy. 



THE STRAWBERRY LEAF-ROLLER. 

(Phoxopteris comptana Froel.). 

This is the Strawberr\' Leaf-roller par excellence, though 
other leaf-rollers also attack the leaves of this plant. This 
insect is sometimes very common, causing in some seasons 
considerable damage The moth appears early in ]\\\\", it 
has reddish-brown fore-wings, spotted with black and 
white; the hind-wings are dusky, the head and thorax red- 
dish-brown. It measures with expanded wings nearh' half 
an inch across. The eggs for a second brood are deposited 
during the latter part of July, and the resulting caterpillars 
are full grown towards the end of September, when they 
pupate. They hibernate in this condition, and produce 
moths the following spring. 

The caterpillars roll the leaves into cylindrical cases, 
secured bv threads of silk; thev feed inside these shelters and 
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cause the leaves to become discolored and to wither. They 
reach a length of about one-third of an inch, and vary in 
color from yellowish- brown to dark-brown and green. 
Their heads are horny, of a yellowish color, with a dark, 
e\'e-like spot on each side. The cervical-shield is colored and 
polished like the head; on every other segment area few pale 
dots from each of which arises a single hair. The insect is 
shown in Fig. 224. 




c 
Fijf. 224. — Phoxopterts cftmptana Frocl. After Snuadcrs. 



The best remedy against this pest is to mow the plants 
and to burn them as soon as the fruit has been gathered. 
In replanting we should be careful and select only plants 
from districts not infested with such injurious worms. 

THE APPLE BUD-MOTH. 

(Grapholitha prunivora Walsh). 

This insect, which infests not alone the apple, but also 
the plum and cherr\'', is not common in our state, and it is a 
good thing for our fruit growers that such is the case, as it 
can become decidedly destructive b}' eating the buds of ap- 
ples before they expand, thus causing much more injury than 
if the leaves themselves were eaten. The larvse of this insect 
has also the bad habit of feeding inside cherries, which usu- 
ally drop in consequence. 
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THE CODUNG MOTH. 

{Carpocapsa pomoaella Linn.). 

It may seem that a discussion of this insect is not neces- 
sary since it has received such veiy extensive attention at 
different times, and especuilly within the last few years. 
The discovery of a method of protecting orchards from their 
ravages, however, only make it more desirable that the life- 
history of the insect should be known in order that the 
remedies may be properly applied. 

The insect is double- brooded in most of the apple-grow- 
ing regions. The adult moth issues from the pupal stage 
shortly after or about the time of blossoming of the fruit 
trees, and deposits itseggs in the calyx of the newly forming 



apple. It has been shown, however, that in some cases the 
egg may be deposited elsewhere, even upon leaves. Soon 
after hatching the larvae enter the fruit and attain their 
growth within, becoming mature about the first of July, 
when they leave the apple and seek a shelter such as crevices 
in the bark or rubbish on the ground in which to transform. 
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They pass through the pupal state in about two weeks, and 
the moths issuing about this time deposit eggs for the second 
brood. The worms developing from these are found in the 
fall and early winter. Upon leaving the apple these larvae 
form their cocoons in the cracks of barrels and bins, or near 
places where the apples are stored. 

The most successful method 3'et found of destroying 
these insects consists in spraying the trees with a poisonous 
solution shortly after the fall of the apple blossoms; its suc- 
cess depends upon the poison being retained within the calyx 
of the apple until the timeof hatching of the larvae, and upon* 
these obtaining for their first food some of the poison thus 
retained. For this spraying London-purple is in some 
respects the most satisfactory material and should be used 
at the rate of one and one-half pounds to one hundred gal- 
lons of water; it becomes more efficient if a small portion of 
soap or flour has been mixed with it. The powder should 
be first made into a batter, after which it may be mixed with 
the full quantity of water required. The spraying should be 
done with a force-pump and a nozzle which will give a fine 
mist that will settle upon all parts of the tree, and should be 
continued until the leaves begin to drip. Of the nozzles 
manufactured for this purpose there are several efficient 
forms, which may be secured from manufacturers or through 
hardware dealers. This spraying should be repeated within 
a few davs if there has been a shower of rain and it is con- 
sidered wise to spray a second time eight or ten days later 
even if there have been no showers. 

It has been determined by careful experiment that nearly 
seventy per cent, of the fruit that would otherwise be infest- 
ed can be kept free of the worms by the use of this method;: 
and considering its cheapness and the ease with which it can 
beapplied even in large orchards it is worthy of general adop- 
tion. 

Prof. Saunders in '^Insects Injurious to Fruits," a book 
that should be in the hands cff every iiuit-giower, writes: 
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'**This is one of the most troublesome insects with which 
fruit-growers have to contend, and although of foreign 
origin, having been imported from Europe about the begin- 
ning of the present century, it is now found in almost all 
parts of North America, entailing an immense yearly loss 
upon apple-growers. 

**The early brood of moths appear on the wing about 
the time of the opening of the apple blossoms, when the 
female deposits her tin\' yellow eggs singh' in the calj^x or 
eye, just as the young apple is forming; in a few instances 
•thev have been observed in the hollow at the stalk end, and 
occasionally on the smooth surface of tlie cheek of the apple. 
In about a week the egg hatches, and the tiny worm at once 
begins to cut through the apple to the core. Usually its cast- 
ings are pushed out through the hole by which it has entered, 
the passage being enlarged from time to time for this pur- 
pose. Some of the castings commonly adhere to the apple, 
hence before the worm is full grown infested fruit may gener- 
ally be detected by the mass of reddish-brown exuviae pro- 
truding from the eye. Sometimes as the larva approaches 
maturity it eats a passage through the apple at the side, as 
,«hown in the figure, and out of this opening thrusts its cast- 
ings, and through it the larvae when full grown escape. 
"The head and upper portion of the first segment of the young 
larva are usually black, but as it {Approaches maturity 
these change to a brown color. The body is of a flesh-color, 
-or pinkish tint, more highly colored on the back; it is also 
sprinkled with minute, elevated points, from each of which 
xirises a single fine hair. 

**In three or four weeks from the time of hatching the 
early brood of larvae attain full growth, when the occupied 
apples generally fall prematurely- to the ground, sometimes 
ivith the worm in them, but more commonlj' after it has 
escaped. The larvae, which leave the apples while still on 
the trees, either crawl down the branches to the trunk of 
the tree, or let themselves down to the ground by a fine 
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silken thread, which they spin at will. In either case, 
whether they crawl up or down, the greater portion ofthem 
find their way to the trunks of the trees, where, under the 
rough bark and in cracks and crcA'ices, they spin their 
cocoons. 

**Having selected a suitable hiding place, the larva con-^ 
structs a papery -looking silken cocoon, shown in the figure^ 
^vhich is white inside, and disguised on the outside by at- 
taching to the silky threads small fragments of the bark of 
the tree or other available debris. After the cocoon is com- 
pleted, the change to the chrysalis takes place in the early- 
brood in about three days. At first the pupa is of a pale 
yellow color, deepening in a day or two to pale brown; the 
insect remains in this condition about two weeks, when the 
moth escapes. 

"Each moth is capable of laying on an average probably 
not less than fifty eggs, but these are not all matured at 
once; by careful dissection they may be found in the body of 
the moth in different stages of development. Hence they are 
deposited successively, extending over a period of probably 
from one to two weeks or more; add to this the fact that 
some of the moths are retarded in their development in the 
spring, and it is easy to account for the finding of larvae of 
various sizes at the same time; indeed sometimes the later 
specimens from the first brood will not have escaped from 
the fruit before some of the young larvae of the second brood 
make their appearance, the broods thus, as it were, overlap- 
ping each other, and very much extending the j)eriod for the 
appearance of the winged insects. 

"The moth, although small, is a beautiful object. The 
fore-wings are marked with alt€;rnate irregular, transverse 
wavy streaks of ash-gray and brown, and have on the inner 
hind angle a large, tawny-brown spot, with streaks of light 
bronze or copper color, nearly in the form of a horse shoe; at 
a little distance they resemble watered silk. The hind- wings 
and abdomen are of a light yellowish-brown, with thelustre 
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of satin. The moth conceal-* itself during the daj'-tinie, and 
appears only at night, and, since it is not readily attracted 
by light, is seldom seen. The second brood of moths are 
usually on the wing during the latter half of July, when they 
pair, and in a few days the female begins to deposit her eg^gs 
for the latter brood of larvae, geiicrally selecting for this pur- 
pose the later apples. These larvai mature during the 
autumn or early winter months; if they esca|)e l^efore the 
fruit is gathered, they seek some sheltered nook under the 
loose bark of a tree or other convenient hiding-place; but if 
carried with the fruit into the cellar, thev mav often be 
found about the barrels and bins in which it is stored; a 
favorite hiding-place is between the hoops and staves of the 
apple barrels, where thev are found sometimes by hundreds. 
If thus provided with winter quarters and through negli- 
gence allowed to escape, the fruit grower must expect to 
«ufl['er increased lo$s from his want of care. Having fixed on 
a suitable spot, the larva spins its little tough cocoon, firmly 
fastened to the place of attachment and within this it re- 
mains in the larval state until early the following spring, 
when it changes to a brown chrysalis, and shortly after- 
wards the moth appears, to begin the work of the opening 
season. 

**Besides injuring the apple, it is very destructive to the 
pear; it is also found on the wild crab, and occasionally on 
the plum and peach. Sometimes two larvae will be found in 
the same fruit. 

**Remedies — One of the most effective methods yet de- 
vised for reducing the numbers of this insect is to trap the 
larvae and chrysalids and destroy them. This is best done 
by applying bands around the trunks of the trees about six 
inches in width; strip of old sacking, carpet, cloth, or fabric 
of any kind will serve the purpose, and although not so 
durable, man\' use common brown paper. Whatever mate- 
rial is used it should be wound entirelv round the tree once 
or twice and fastened with a string or tack. Within such 
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enclosures the larva? hide and transform. The bands should 
l^e applied not later than the 1st of June, and visited every 
eight or ten days until the last of August, each time taken 
off and examined, and all the worms and chrvsalids found 
under them destroyed; thev should also be visited once after 
the crop is secured. Some persons prefer to use narrower 
bands, not more than four inches wide, and fasten them 
with a tack, while others secure them in their place by 
merely tucking the end under. Usually the cocoons under the 
bandages are partly attached to the tree and partly to the 
bandage, so that when the latter is removed the cocoon is 
torn asunder, when it often happens that the larva or chry- 
salis will fall to the ground, and if it escape notice may there 
complete its transformations. Wide mouthed bottles partly 
filled with sweetened water, and hung in the trees, have been 
recommended as traps (or the codling moth, but there is no 
evidence that any appreciable benefit has ever been derived 
from their use. A large number of moths can be captured in 
this manner, but it is rare to find a codling moth among 
them. Neither is the plan of lighting fires in the orchard of 
much avail, since codling moths are rarely attracted by 
light. Spraying the trees soon after the fruit has set, and 
while it is still in an upright position, with a mixture of 
Paris-green and water in the proportion of a teaspoonful to 
a pailful of water, will deter the moths from placing their 
eggs on the apples, and thus protect much of the fruit from 
injury. 

**The fallen fruit should be prompth' gathered and 
destroyed. It has been recommended that hogs be kept in 
the orchard for the purpose of devouring such fruit, and 
where the}' can be so kept without injury' to the trees or 
other crops they will no doubt prove useful. 

**This insect, while in the larval state, is so protected 
within the apple that it enjo3's great immunity from insect 
enemies. Nevertheless it is occasionally reached by the ever 
watchful Ichneumons, two species of which are known to 
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occur as parasites within the bodies of the larva?. They 
have been bred by Mr. C. V. Riley, who describes them in his 
fifth Missouri Report. One is a small black Ay, from one- 
fourth to one-half inch in length ; its legs are reddish, the 
hind pair having a broad white ring. It is called the Ring- 
legged Pimpla, Pimpla annulipes Br. The other species is 
about the same size, but more slender, and of a yellowish or 
brownish color. The female is provided with a long ovi- 
positor. This species is known as the Delicate Longsting, 
Macrocentrus delicatus Cresson. These useful insect friends 
are not yet sufficiently numerous to check materially the 
increase of the codling moth, and it is doubtful if they ever 
will be. When the codling worm has left the fruit in which 
it has been feeding, and while wandering about in search of 
a suitable spot in which to pass its chrysalis state, it is lia- 
ble to be attacked by any of the Ground-beetles, [Carabidse)^ 
both in their larval and their perfect state; also b}' the larva 
of Soldier-beetles and other carnivorous insects. Some of 
the smaller insectivorous birds are also said to devour this 
insect both in the larval and in the pupal condition.'' 

THE EVE-SPOTTED BUD-MOTH. 

( Tmetocera ocellana Schiff.). 

This is also a very destructive insect, the larva of which 
eats into the opening bud of the apple, plum, cherry, black- 
berry and other plants. According to Prof. Fernald, who 
gave a full account of the life-history of this insect: **the 
moths pair and the female lays her eggs, when in confine- 
ment, in clusters of from four to ten or eleven, often over- 
lapping each other. They are oval, flattened, four-fifths of 
a millimeter long, and half as wide, sordid white, wnth a 
narrow border of clear transparent white, while the center 
of the eggs is one complete mass of minute granules. In 
about three days the center of the egg has grown darker and 
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the granules larger, and on either side there is a clear, white, 
oval space about one-third the length of the egg. In about 
two days more the outer edge of the center is of the same 
color as in the last stage, and inside this is a narrow, lighter 
band, while in the center is seen the form of a cylindrical 
larva larger at one end, and both ends slightly curved 
towards each other; and in one or two days more the whole 
form of the larva is visible, the head, thoracic and anal 
shield being black. The egg stage lasts from eight to eleven 
davs. 

**When the young larva hatches it does not eat the shell 
of the egg, but goes on to the tenderest leaves, and almost 
immediately begins spinning a microscopic layer of silk, 
under which it eats the outer layer or epidermis of the leaf. 
The larva is then about three millimeters in length, of a 

creamy- white color, with head, thoracic 

^ f and anal shields blackish-brown, and a few 

S9l^9 minute pale hairs on the body; the head 

^^^^ is very large for the rest of the body. In 

-^^— fc a week the larva is nearlv four millimeters 

lonsr, liffht vellowish-brown, with the head. 

Fig 227. -Tmetocera o' ft> . , . , , 

occiiMna schiff. thoracic and anal shields dark-brown, and 

it eats minute holes through the leaf, its 
silken web now being visible to the naked eye. The larva 
gradually becomes a trifle more brownish, increases in sire 
and enlarges its web along the side of the midrib. 

"Late in fall the silken web is quite heavy and thick, 
and the larva deposits its excrements in little black pellets 
in the form of a tube under the web, within which it hiber- 
nates during the winter. Not unfrequently two leaves are 
fastened together by the silk of the web and sometimes a 
leaf is secured to a branch of the tree in the same manner. 

**About the first of May the larva measures seven milli- 
meters when resting, and eight when in motion. It is 
cylindrical in form, with the head dark brown and of medium 
she. The bodv is dark vellowish-brown, and the heady 
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thoracic and anal shields very dark, polished brown. There 
are ten lighter brown protuberances on each segment, 
from each of which arises one pale hair. On the upper 
surface of the ninth segment is seen the double undeveloped 
reproductive organ of a light brown color. The legs are 
dark brown and the prolegs yellowish-brown. About the 
first of June the larva is from ten to twelve millimeters in 
length, and the body has changed to a cinnamon-rufous 
color. From the middle to the last of June it curls or draws 
together several leaves which it lines with silk, and in which 
it transforms to a pupa. 

**The pupa is seven millimeters long, brownish-yellow, 
tapering from the head to the posterior end, with the wing- 
cases dark-brown. There are two rows of dark-brown 
spines pointing backwards, across each abdominal segment. 
The spiracles and anal segment are dark- brown. It remains 
in the pupa stage about two weeks and then the moth 
emerges. 

**For some years past, I have observed the habits of this 
insect, and have been able to carry it through its transfor- 
mations. The moths emerge between the last of June and 
the middle of July, though belated specimens are sometimes 
taken on the wing as late as the middle of August, and one 
was taken at this place August 25th, 1889. 

**The fore-wings expand about three-fifths of an inch. 
The head, thorax, and basal third of the fore- wings, and also 
the outer edge and fringe are dark ash-gray, the middle of 
the fore-wings is cream-white, marked more or less with 
costal streaks. Just before the anal angle are two short, 
horizontal, black dashes followed bv a vertical streak of 
lead-blue, and there are three or four similar black dashes 
before the apex, also followed by a streak of lead-blue. 

**The hind -wings above and below the abdomen are 
ashy-gray. The underside of the fore-wings is darker, and 
has a series of light, costal streaks on the outer part. 

**To destroy these caterpillars, it is desirable to gather 
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all the leaves from under the infested trees in the fall and 
bum them, and also to shower the trees with one pound of 
Paris-green in one hundred and fifty gallons of water, in the 
spring when the buds first begin to swell." 

Besides the Tortricidae thus far described there are many 
others that are fond of the leaves of our cultivated fruits, 
but as all are similar in their modes of life, etc., it is not nec- 
essary to mention them, especially as the remedies that can 
be applied are also about the same. 

SUPER-FAMILY TINEINA OR TINEIDS. 

Tineids are all very minute moths, with narrow wings, 
bordered by wide fringes; only a few possess broader wings 
with narrow fringes. They are often very beautiful, their 
wings Ijeing covered with scales that shine like silver and 
gold, but their small size make it necessary' to examine them 
with a lens to appreciate their beauty. Their larva? feed us- 
ually upon or within the leaves of plants; others thrive 
within nuts, seeds and dried fruits; still others eat dead ani- 
mal matter, as woolens, fur and feathers; while a few are 
predaceous, destroying scale-insects. Many species of such 
moths occur in the United States and nearlv one thousand 
kinds have already been described. The work of most of the 
mining species is very characteristic, and it seems that each 
one infests only a particular species of plant, in the leaf of 
which it makes a mine of definite shaj^e, by means of which 
an expert can determine the species that made it. There are 
few leaves in late summer and autumn that do not show the 
mines of different kinds of Tineids. When we studv such 
mines we find that the little larvae of the Tineids live until 
full grown between the two skins of a leaf, deriving their 
nourishment from the green parenchyma. 
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THE PALMER WORM. 

{Ypsolophus pomotellus Harr.). 

According to F'itch this insect is in the state ol New York 
more or less common every year, making its appearance 
towards the middle of June. In some years it becomes very 
numerous, and as it is a very general feeder the green foliage 
of the trees infested can in a single daj' change to a withered 
brown hue, as if scorched by fire. As long as the worms are 
still 3'oung they eat only the green pulpy tissues of the leaf, 

leaving its net work of veins entire, 
but as the}' become larger the}' con- 
sume the whole of the leaf except the 
coarse veins. The young and tender 
leaves which grow at or near the 
tips, are preferred; the older and 

mg. 22S.- ypsolophus tougher ones are simply eaten at 
pomotcUus^Harr. ^j^^j^ ^jp ^^jg^ ^j. j^^^,^ irregular 

holes of various sizes gnaw^ed in 
them, some of these holes not being larger than a puncture 
made with a pin. The green and soft ends of twigs are 
also eaten. They enjoy eating either round holes or large 
irregular cavities into young apples, which soon afterwards 
wilt and drop to the ground. 

The caterpillars vary greatly in color. When full grow^n 
they measure almost half an inch in length, and are com- 
monly pale-green or ^^ello wish-green; along each side of 
the back is a dusky stripe and above this a faint, 
whitish one, and on the middle of the back is another dusky 
stripe between the white ones. There are also several small 
black spots, arranged symmetrically, and each yielding afine 
hair; the polished head is yellow. These caterpillars change 
to pale tawny-yellow pupse in the same tuft of leaves in 
which they resided ; they make but a very slight cocoon. 

The moths also vary greatly in coloration but the usual 
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color is ash-gray ; the fore-wings are sprinkled more or less 
with black scales, and have on the apical edge at the base of 
the fringe six to seven equidistant black dots. On the disk 
are also four larger black or brown dots, two before and 
two behind the middle, the latter nearer together than the 
former. The moth is shown in Fig. 228. 

There are two other species of Palmer Worms, both 
found occasionally in our orchards. These are the Com- 
rade Plum Worm (Ypsolophus contubemalellus Fitch), and 
the Striped Palmer Worm ( F. walifolielltis Fitch). 

In case these worms should become numerous they can 
be successively combatted by spraying the trees with any of 
the arsenical poisons; they are also readilj' dislodged by the 
use of whale-oil soap diluted with water. 

THE STRAWBERRY ROOT-BORER. 

{Anarsia lineatella Zell.). 

This insect is not found alone on the strawberry' plant, 
but is also very destructive to the twigs of a number of 
trees. In the Eastern States it has the bad habit of boring 
into the tender twigs of the peach tree, killing the terminal 
buds, and in the western states it invades the young plum 
trees in a similar wa^'. In Europe it is also destructive to 
the peach. It is an insect that can become very destructive 
to the strawberry plants. Its caterpillar is only about half 
an inch long, reddish-pink, fading into dull yellow on the 
second and third segments; the cervical-shield is smooth, 
homy, and of the Sc'ime brownish-yellow color as the head. 
A few shining and reddish dots are found on each segment, 
from each of which rises a single, fine, yellowish hair. The 
under surface of the worm is paler. It bores irregular chan- 
nels through the crown of the plant, sometimes excavating 
large chambers; at other times it tunnels it in various 
directions. If we examine such cavites or tunnels in spring 
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we will find in them a small, soft and silky case, almost filled 
with castings, which no doubt was the hibernating quarters 
of the worm. The caterpillars mature early in June, and 
transform into small reddish-brown pupae, either inside the 
cavity of the crown of the plant or outside among decayed 
leaves or other rubbish. 

The moth appears earh' in July; it is quite small, of a 
dark sfray color, with a few blackish-brown spots or streaks 
on the fore-wings; the fringes on all wings are gray, tinged 

with yellow. Towards the end of July 
or early in August this moth deposits 
on the crown of the plant an egg which 
soon hatches. The small worm burrows 
at once into the heart of the plant, and 
after making a snug silken home it re- 
treats into it for the winter. Both 
worm and adult are shown in Fig. 229. 
Many remedies have been proposed, 

Fig.!i2M.—Anarsfn I nc- ' . . |. 

attiia'Atw After but the onlv ccrtaui one is to die up the 

Saunders. " or 

infested plants and to burn them. If 
they infest trees these should be clipped as soon as the 
insects are discovered and the parts removed should also be 
burned. 

It seems more than doubtful that the same insect should 
possess such different habits as eating into twigs of trees 
and boring into the crowns of strawberries, and closer 
investigation is needed to decide this question. Perhaps 
two species of insects resembling each other verj' closely 
cause these damages. 

WILD CHERRY LEAF-MINER. 

( Ornix gcmina tella Pack . ) . 

The larva of this moth makes also a tentiform mine on 
the under surface of the apple leaves, eating the parenchyma, 
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and forming a pupa at the edge of the turned up leaf in a 
silken cocoon. The c\'1indrical larva reaches a length of 
about one-fourth of an inch; it is grayish, with a light 
brown head and a light yellow first thoracic segment. On 
the dorsal surface of the rest of the body are four longi- 
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tudinal rows of white elevations, each segment having at or 
near its middle one of these elevations in each row. Two 
similar rows of elevations are found on each side of the 
larva, and from each of these elevations arises a very long 
hair. Upon the back of the head are found conspicuous black 
spots; upon the cervical-shield are also larger black spots; 
the true legs are black on their outside while the inside is 
grayish. As soon as full grown the larva leaves the mine 
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through a small circular hole at one end, and folds the edge 
of the leaf over itself bv means of silken threads and forms 
in this shelter a delicate silken cocoon. Here it changes to a 
pupa and hibernates. The pupa is brownish-yellow. 

The moth is dark steel-gray, almost brow^n. The 
thorax and fore-wings are steel-gray, the latter with about 
nine faint, whitish, costal streaks, the first near the base 
and the last at the apex ; all are faintly dark margined in- 
ternally; the last three or four are nearh- perpendicular to 
the costal margin, crossing the wing and uniting near the 
dorsal margin, where they are narrow and indistinct. There 
is also a small black apical spot, behind which are three 
dark hinder marginal lines in the fringes; a second one 
is at the middle, and a third at the apex and the first at the 
base of the fringes. The one at the base of the fringes be- 
comes furcate in the dorsal fringes. The wings expand about 
one-third of an inch. All the states of this insect are 
shown in Fig. 230. 

THE APPLE TREE CASE-BEARER. 

{Coleophora malivorella Ril.). 

These interesting insects are found from time to time in 
large numbers on the twigs of apple trees. They make curi- 
ous pistol-shaped cases, which on examination will reveal 
the little architect inside; it is a minute larva of a pale-yel- 
low color, with a faint rosy tint, a black head, and a few 
short hairs on its body. The cases, which the caterpillars 
carry always with them, are very tough, almost horn-like, 
and form a very safe protecting shelter. When at rest the 
caterpillars hoist these cases in the air, as shown in the 
illustration. Fig. 231, a. Similar cases are quite common on 
the white-oak. As soon as the buds of the apple-trees com- 
mence to swell these cases are found sticking to their out- 
side, while the active little caterpillar is busily engaged in 
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destroying the tender leaves enclosed tn them. Many fruit- 
badi are thus destroyed, and nothing but their hollow shells 
remain. Later in the season these active insects leave the 
twigs and fasten their cases to leaves, from which they eat 
the green pulp, so that nothing remains but a mereskeleton. 
Soon flfter changing late in June to pupae the moths appear, 
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which deposit eggs, from which in the same season a new 
brood of caterpillars hatches, which feed on the tinder side 
of the leaves until the frost drives them to the twigs, to 
which they fasten very securely their little cases. 

The minute moth, measuring a little more than half an 
inch across the wings, has brown wings with white'scales; 
tbe head nnd thorax is white, the abdomen whitish, and all 
are dotted with brown scales. 

GRAPE-VINE LEAF MINERS. 

{Antispilla spec). 

There are a number of mines found in the leaves of the 
wild and cultivated grai»e-vines, as well fis in the closely 
related Virginia- creepers. The minute caterpillars which 
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make these mines, form peculiar silken cases in which they 
pupate, and as these cases are of different shapes thej' are 
evidently made by different insects. A number of moths 
have been described which m.-ike these mines; they are: 
Aatispilla riticordifoliella Clem., A. nrnpeliopsiella Cham,, 
and A. Isabella. These moths are very much smaller than 
their names, and do not cxrcur in sufficient numbers to cause 
any serious injurj'. They are frequenily parasitized, not- 
withstanding their apparently perfect protection bj' leaf and 
silky cocoon. 



THE SrOTTEI> TENTIKOBM MINE OF THE AI'I'LE. 

{ LJthocoIletis cratxgeHa Clem.). 

The caterpillar ot this insect makes on the under side of 
an apple leaf a tentiform mine, which has the upper surface 





spottc<l and honey -ci»ra bed. When we open such a mine 
early in September we discover in it a yellowish larva of a 
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cylindrical form, with a very long head, which is wedge- 
shaped, quite pointed and bilobed. The peculiar shaj)e of 
this larva is shown in the illustration, Fig. 232. It pupates 
in one end of the mine in a loose silken covering. 

The moth has golden-brown fore-wings with white 
streaks and spots. The face and lower side of antennae are 
silvery white. There is a black apical spot. It exp.'inds 
from three to five-sixteenths of an inch. 



THE PEAK AND APPLE-TRKE LEAF-MINER. 

(Lithocollctis geminatella Pack.). 

Among the numerous insects that mine the leaves of our 
apple this insect becomes sometimes quite numerous, and 
the blotched and disfigured foliage plainly indicates its pres- 
ence. The worm is a very small being, of a pale reddish 
color, with a black head and cervical-shield. As a general 
rule it draws two leaves together, and unites them by means 
of strong silken fibres ; at other times it folds up a single 
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Pif(. 233. — LithocoIIetia f^eminatella Pack. After Saanders. 

leaf. During August the larva changes to a very long and 
slender pupa within the mine, and soon afterwards the per- 
fect insect appears, which deposits the eggs for another 
brood, which winters in the larval or i)upal state inside the 
leaves. They can be materially reduced in numbers by 
gathering all the fallen leaves and by burning them. (Fig. 

233). 

The moth expands about one-third of an inch across the 
wings. The fore-wings are dark-gray, with a round black- 
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ish spot on the middle of the inner edge of the wing; there is 
also an eye-like spot on the outer edge, with a black pupil. 

Other species of Lithocolletis also mine in the foliage of 
the apple. 

THE APPLE LYONETIA. 

{Lyonetia saccatella Pack.). 

This is a very minute and beautiful moth, measuring 
scarcely one-fifth of an inch across the expanded wings. It 
is not common, but some are found in early summer. Its 
wings are of a light slate-gray color on the basal half, while 
the outer half is bright orange, enclosing two white bands, 
one arising on the front edge, the other on the inner margin, 
both nearly meeting in the middle of the wing ; these white 
bands are margined externally with black; there is also a 
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Fig. 23^.— Lyonetia aaccatena Pack. After Saunders. 

conspicuous black spot near the fringe, from which arises a 
pencil of black hairs. 

According to Saunders the small flattened and green 
larva feeds on apple leaves; it constructs from the skin of 
the leaf an oval and flattened case which forms its house. 
This case is open at each end, and is drawn about by the 
insect as it moves from place to place. When the insect 
reaches its full size it attaches this case or bag to the bark 
of the tree on which it had been feeding, transforms to a 
pupa, in which condition it passes the winter, giving forth 
the moth in the following spring. The insect is shown in 
Fig. 234. 
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THH APPLIM.EAF HUCCULATRIX. 

(Bucculatrix pomifolielln Clem.). 

The larvae of this minute moth live exposed on the foli- 
age of the apple trees. They are very active and as soon as 
disturbed let themselves down from the leaf bv means of a 
silken thread. They reach a length of about half an inch 
and have dark yellowish-green bodies, the anterior portion 
tinged with reddish; their heads arc brown and a few short 
hairs are scattered over the surface of their bodies. As soon 




Pig. 'i^^.—Duccuintrix pomifoUella Clem. After Riley. 

as full grown they spin an elongated whitish cocoon at- 
tached to the twig on the leaves ol which they had been 
feeding. The cocoon is ribbed longitudinally; ins^ide of it the 
caterpillar changes to a brown pupa. A second brood ap- 
pears late in autumn, the insect hibernating in the pupal 
state. In the following spring the moths apjiear which 
deposit the eggs for the first brood of caterpillars abounding 
in June. 

The moth is a very delicate being, of a whitish color, 
tinged with pale-yellow and dusted with brown. On the 
middle of the inner margin ol the fore-wings is a large oval 
patch of dark brown, forming when the wings are closed a 
conspicuous nearly round spot; there is also a wide streak of 
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the same color opposite, extending to the front margin, and 
a dark brown spot near the tip. 

As this insect appears sometimes in very large numbers, 
coating the twigs with glistening white cocoons, it can be- 
come injurious, but as the very conspicuous cocoons can be 
seen very plainly during late autumn, winter and early 
spring there is ample opportunity to destroy them. Any 
oily or alkaline liquid brushed over them will soak into the 
cocoons and destroy the hibernating insects. Sometimes 
the great majority of these insects are destroyed by a very 
minute hymenopterous parasite, as is shown by the small 
round holes at one end of the cocoons through which our 
£iny friends have escaped. The insect is shown in Fig. 235. 

THE APPLE-LEAF MINER. 

( Tischeria malifoliella Clem. ). 

This common insect lives as a larva within the leaf of 
the apple, in a mine made between the upper and lowerskin; 
where it eats the soft tissues. The mine commences as a 
slender w^hite line, broadening as the larva grows larger, 
and at last becoming an irregular brownish-patch, which 
extends sometimes to or over the starting point. The in- 
habitant of this mine is a pale-green caterpillar with a 
brown head and first segment. When full grown it draws 
the leaf into a fold, and in this enclosure, which is nicely car- 
peted with silk, it changes to a pupa. As this change takes 
place in autumn the snugly enclosed insects drop with the 
dead leaves, and remain in them until the following May, 
when they give forth the moths. This is a very minute being, 
measuring not much more than a quarter of an inch across 
the expanded wings. The fore- wings are of a shining dark 
brown, suffused with a tinge of purple, and slightly dusted 
with dull yellowish atoms; the hind wings are gray. 

Besides the common apple this caterpillar mines in the 




leaves of the crab-appie, of the blackberry and the rasp- 
berry, but is not found in sufficient numbers to do any male- 
rial injury. It is illustrated in Fig. 236. 



THE RESPLENDENT SHIELD-BEAREB. 

(Aspidisca aplendoriferclla Clem). 

Tliis interesting insect is sometimes found in Minnesota, 
but thus far only in very limited numbers. Its life-history is 
well known. T)ie minute but very beautiful moth is found 
late in May; it has a golden head; the antenns are brown, 
tinged with gold; the fore-wings from the base to the middle 
are of a leaden-gray with a metallic lustre, and (rom the 
middle to the tip golden; a bro;id silvery streakcxtendsfrom 
the front edge to al)out the middle, margined with a dark 
color on both si<]es; (here arc also other streaks and spots 
of silvery or dark brown. The hind-wings are of a rich deep 
gray, margined with a long yellowish brown fringe. These 
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beautiful creatures enjoy the sunshine, and are frcquentty 
found running about the surface of the apple leaves; during 
these active movements, which almost look like dancing, 
they have their wings closely folded to the body, as if afraid 
their fine dresses might become soiled. They deposit their 
eggs on the apple leaves, and the young larva as soon as 
hatched penetrates to the interior of the leaf, where it forms 
a mine, leaving both surfaces of the leaf intact, but forming 
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after a time an irregular dark colored blotch upon the leaf. 
The peculiar looking larva, which is likeall leaf- mining larva 
quite Hat, is about one-eighth of an inch long, and of a 
yellowish-brown color, with a dark head. As the time 
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arrives in which it has to transform to a pupa, it constructs 
from parts of the leafy blotch a neat little case, and craw- 
ling with it to a twig it fastens the case securely to it. It 
now contracts inside this shelter and finally transforms to a 
pupa. The different states of this little beauty are shown in 
Fig. 237. 

There are two annual broods, the latter hibernating in 
the little houses just mentioned. 

Though so very small the insect can increase very rapid- 
ly in numbers and become injurious to our apple trees. If 
this happens the cocoons, which can readily be detected, 
should be removed or should be soaked with an alkaline 
wash or a mixture of sulphur and lime. This mixture, 
which is also good for various other insects, is made by mix- 
ing five pounds of fresh lime with one pound of sulphur and 
two gallons of water, and heating until the sulphur is dis- 
solved. 



THE BLACKBERRY LEAF-MINER. 

(Nepticula rubifoliella Zell.). 

This is a minute species the adult of which is described as 
follows: Head dark luteous. Palpi somewhat paler lute- 
ous. Antennae luteous, basal joint silvery white. Fore- 
wings blackish-brown, with a rather narrow, curved, silvery 
band about the middle of the wing. The band is concave 
toward the base of the wing and shows a tendency to be in- 
terrupted in the middle. Fringes whitish. Hind-wings 
grayish, fringes the same. 

Of the larva Dr. Clemens makes the following statement: 
**The larva mines the leaf of the blackberry in September. 
It makes a blotch mine on the upper surface of the leaf, be- 
ginning as a slender gallery, extending quite a distance, 
usually along a vein of a leaf before being enlarged into a 
blotch. The body of the larva tapers posteriorly, the ter- 
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minal rings being attenuated; color pale-gfreen with a bright 
dark-green vascular line; head greenish-brown and small. 
The larva was not taken from the mine for description. It 
leaves the mine very early in October to spin an oval, very 
dark reddish- brown cocoon and appears as an imago during 
the latter part of May or early in June. There is therefore, 
in all probability, a summer brood, which maj^ be found in 
July and August, if the conjecture is correct." 

THE CASE-BEARING BLACKBERRY LEAF-MINER. 

{Nepticula villosella Clem.). 

The larvae of this species occur in the leaves of the black- 
berry during the latter part of June to the middle of July. 
The mine is very narrow, only about wide enough to accom- 
modate the miner, tortuous, with a central frass line. The 
larva is pale brownish, and leaves the mine during the lat- 
ter part of Julv. It differs from the above insect both in the 
shape of the mine and in the color of the larva. 

As is usual when a leaf-mining larva has attained a cer- 
tain age it cuts out the two skins of the mined place and 
constructs of it a portable case, which it never abandons 
subsequently, except to construct a new one when its in- 
crease in growth demands such a change. In feeding the 
larva attaches its case to a leaf, and bores into it between 
its skins, eating out a transparent patch, extending its body 
from the case for this purpose, but quickly retreats into it 
again if alarmed. 
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